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ABSTRACT 



The Minnesota Family Investment Program (MFIP) is a welfare 
reform initiative based on enhancing welfare recipients’ incentives to get a 
job and requiring long-term welfare recipients to participate in 
employment- focused activities. The effects of the MFIP were compared to those 
of the Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) program through an 
analysis of data on the employment, earnings, and welfare receipt of more 
than 9,000 individuals who had been randomly assigned to the MFIP or the 
traditional AFDC program during an 8 -month period. Data were collected from 
field observations and interviews, staff surveys, surveys of families in both 
programs, and administrative records. After 18 months, the MFIP program 
resulted in the following: a 40% higher employment rate; a 13% increase in 
total family income; and a 16% reduction in poverty (albeit at an 8% increase 
in welfare payments) . (Sixty tables/figures are included. Appended are the 
following: selected characteristics, opinions, and attitudes of MFIP report 
sample members; MFIP 12 -month survey response analysis; additional 
implementation findings; expected impacts of MFIP's enhanced financial 
incentives; short-term recipient findings; evaluation of the STRIDE Program 
in Hennepin County, Minnesota; and 26 additional tables/figures. Contains 16 
references.) (MN) 
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Preface 



When Minnesota’s elected officials set out to reform the state’s welfare system in the 
early 1990s, they identified three key goals: reducing poverty, reducing dependence on public 
assistance, and increasing work. Their deliberations were unusual in at least two respects: they 
placed as much emphasis on poverty reduction as they did on employment increases, and they 
recognized from the outset that, in the short run, welfare reform would cost more, not less, than 
the then-existing welfare system. 

Minnesota policymakers hoped to achieve their goals by both expecting and rewarding 
work. And they focused most of their attention on long-term recipients — those who had been on 
the rolls for two years or more. The plan they formulated — named the Minnesota Family In- 
vestment Program, or MFIP — simplifies the traditional welfare system by folding the Food 
Stamp Program into the state’s cash assistance plan, makes work pay by increasing the amount of 
welfare benefits that working recipients can retain, and requires long-term welfare recipients to 
participate in employment and training services designed to help them find jobs. 

The decision to give equal weight to reducing poverty and increasing employment made 
Minnesota’s reforms bolder than many observers understood, since states had found it difficult to 
make a major difference on both fronts in earlier welfare reform initiatives. This makes the find- 
ings in this report — that MFIP met both goals for long-term recipients particularly impres- 
sive. 

The report tells a complex story, mirroring the several facets of the program. During the 
18-month follow-up period covered by the report, MFIP was essentially two different programs: 
(1) a financial-incentives-only program for new applicants to welfare, and (2) a program that 
combined financial incentives with mandatory participation in employment services for long- 
term recipients. For long-term recipients living in urban areas, MFIP produced a large increase in 
employment and earnings at the cost of a modest increase in welfare outlays for people combin- 
ing work and welfare. When the increased earnings and welfare payments were added together, 
total income rose enough to lift a substantial number of families out of poverty. For new appli- 
cants, MFIP’s primary effect was to increase welfare payments among those who were working. 
The higher payments to working applicants did help many escape poverty. 

Different employment and earnings results for recipients and applicants illustrate two 
contrasting effects often found in programs that include work-rewarding financial incentives. For 
long-term recipients, MFIP mostly encouraged people who would not have worked otherwise to 
do so. For applicants, at least in the short run, MFIP mostly raised income among people who 
would have gone to work anyway. The challenge for policymakers who want to make work pay 
while containing welfare outlays is to maximize the first effect and minimize the second one. For 
long-term recipients, MFIP met this challenge by combining incentives with employment- 
oriented participation requirements, resulting in what program staff saw as a clear synergy be- 
tween their ability to persuade participants that work would pay and the requirement to move 
people from welfare into jobs. In the hope that similar results could be achieved for applicants, 
Minnesota recently enacted changes in MFIP that strengthen the employment mandate. 



The results reported here are for an early sample and for a short follow-up period. Future 
reports will tell us whether MFIP’s encouraging preliminary employment and poverty findings 
for long-term urban recipients hold up over time, whether the results for applicants improve as 
they become subject to participation mandates, and whether, over the long run, welfare costs rise 
or fall. For the many other states implementing make-work-pay strategies as part of their welfare 
reform plans, the MFIP findings suggest the importance of how incentives are explained and 
marketed, how they interact with other services, and how they are targeted. 

Multi-year, complex evaluations like this one don’t just happen; they require the sus- 
tained commitment and cooperation of staff in the state and county agencies that run the pro- 
grams. The MFIP study benefited from an unusual collaboration between outside researchers and 
program staff. This report’s publication is a welcome opportunity to express our appreciation for 
the insights of the program staff and their unflagging support. 



Judith M. Gueron 
President 
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Executive Summary 



For more than three decades, proponents of welfare reform have tried unsuccessfully to 
simultaneously increase work, reduce poverty, and reduce welfare dependence among public 
assistance recipients. Initiatives that provided more income to people made them better off 
financially, but discouraged work. Initiatives that required work lowered dependency as 
recipients substituted work for welfare, but had little effect on income. Confronted with this 
dilemma, policymakers intensified their search for strategies that could both increase work effort 
and increase total income without deepening dependency. 

Two primary approaches have been tried to accomplish welfare reform s three goals. One 
approach is to mandate participation in employment and training programs as a condition of wel- 
fare receipt. Another approach makes work pay by emphasizing financial incentives that allow 
recipients to retain more of their welfare benefits when they go to work. 

Until recently, these approaches have rarely been used together. Consequently, a combi- 
nation of mandating work-focused activities and increasing financial incentives to work has re- 
mained untested as a single strategy. The Minnesota Family Investment Program (MFIP), a wel- 
fare reform initiative aimed at increasing families’ employment and earnings while increasing 
their total income and reducing poverty, has combined the two approaches to meet its goals. Op- 
erating in seven Minnesota counties since April 1, 1994, MFIP provides an unusual opportunity 
to evaluate the combined effects of financial incentives and mandated activities. 

MFIP’s two-part strategy operates like this: First, it enhances welfare recipients financial 
incentives to get a job by allowing them to keep more of their benefits while they are earning 
income than they would have with the traditional Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
(AFDC) program. Second, it requires long-term welfare recipients to participate in employment- 
focused activities. This two-part strategy was designed to achieve the goals of Minnesota 
policymakers: to encourage work and to make working families better off financially. 

Previous research suggests that it is not always possible to reach those goals simultane 
ously. Programs that require participation in employment and training activities, for example, 
have tended to increase employment and earnings while reducing welfare costs — but recipients’ 
total income has remained unchanged or, at best, has increased relatively little because their 
benefit reductions have largely offset their earnings gains. A financial incentives policy, on the 
other hand, has the potential to generate two possible outcomes that are somewhat different from 
the outcomes that are typically produced by a mandatory activities strategy. First, like a manda- 
tory strategy, it can encourage people who would not have worked to do so but unlike a man- 
datory strategy, it accomplishes this goal by making work pay. Under the traditional AFDC pro- 
gram, welfare benefits are reduced almost a dollar for every dollar earned, while under MFIP, the 
basic* grant is increased by 20 percent for those who are employed, and then benefits are reduced 
by only 62 cents for every dollar earned. MFIP’s financial incentives are relatively larger for 
part-time work than for full-time work, with the hope that allowing families to combine work 
and welfare will serve as a stepping stone to full-time employment, eventually reducing families 
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dependence on welfare as their primary source of income. The objective is to increase the incen- 
tive recipients have to work, and to make those who work better off. 

A second possible outcome of a financial incentives policy is that it can provide more in- 
come to families who would have gone to work without the incentive. In those cases, families’ 
employment levels and/or earnings do not change, although families have a higher total income 
because they are keeping more of their welfare benefits. In fact, a financial incentives policy 
might induce some working families to work less because they are able to substitute increased 
welfare income for earnings. This might happen, for instance, when a mother’s time at home is 
more valuable to a family than any extra income she might earn. In any of these scenarios, wel- 
fare caseloads are likely to increase — at least in the short run — because more employed fami- 
lies will stay on welfare. 

One way to mitigate the potential drawbacks of operating either a mandatory employ- 
ment-focused program or a financial incentives program is to combine the two. Using mandates 
reinforces the work message of incentives and facilitates job entry through employment services, 
while using incentives helps achieve the goals of increased income and poverty reduction. It is 
the combination of these two strategies that makes MFIP of particular policy interest. 

This report is the second in an evaluation of MFIP that the Manpower Demonstration Re- 
search Corporation (MDRC) is conducting under contract with Minnesota’s Department of Hu- 
man Services (DHS) and with support from the Ford Foundation, the U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services, the U.S. Department of Agriculture, the McKnight Foundation, and the 
Northwest Area Foundation. The report examines the implementation of MFIP and its effects on 
welfare recipients’ employment, earnings, welfare receipt, and total income during their first 18 
months in the study. 

The results presented in this report should be considered in the context of the 
environment in Minnesota. Minnesota’s welfare benefit levels are relatively generous, making it 
possible for a higher fraction of its welfare caseload to be working than is true in other states. In 
addition, Minnesota’s economy during the follow-up period (1994-96) was relatively strong, 
with unemployment rates below the national average. Furthermore, before MFIP was 
implemented, Minnesota had been operating a primarily voluntary — as opposed to a mandatory 
— welfare-to-work program. Finally, time limits are not part of the MFIP program operating in 
the seven counties, but the state s recently passed legislation to operate a modified version of 
MFIP statewide includes a five-year time limit on receipt of federally funded cash welfare. 1 



I. The Findings in Brief 

To determine the effects of MFIP compared with AFDC, this report uses data on 
employment, earnings, and welfare receipt for more than 9,000 individuals randomly assigned 



'Policymakers in Minnesota plan to implement a version of MFIP statewide in response to the federal legisla- 
tion that replaces Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) with Temporary Assistance to Needy Families 
(TANF), which provides block grants to states. 



to MFIP or to the traditional AFDC program from April 1, 1994, through December 31, 1994 — 
about two-thirds of the full sample that will eventually be studied. The data are used to track the 
outcomes of individuals for the first 18 months after they entered the study, focusing primarily 
on MFIP’s effects on single-parent families. 2 

The findings — based on field observations and interviews, staff surveys, surveys of 
families in MFIP and AFDC, and administrative records data — indicate that MFIP was 
implemented as intended and produced important changes in the way benefits and services are 
provided to new welfare applicants (those applying for welfare when they entered the study) 
and recipients (those already receiving welfare when they entered the study). In addition, after 
18 months MFIP did meet its goals for single parents living in urban areas who were long-term 
welfare recipients when they entered the program. These individuals, who were receiving 
welfare for at least 24 of the prior 36 months when they entered the study, represent the most 
disadvantaged segment of the welfare caseload and one that has traditionally been hard to help. 

For these long-term recipients, MFIP’s combination of financial incentives and 
mandatory services substantially increased employment and earnings; 18 months after random 
assignment, the proportion of recipients in the MFIP program who were employed was nearly 
40 percent higher than among recipients in the AFDC program. In addition, the financial 
incentives allowed working families to supplement their earnings with partial welfare grants. 
The net result over the 18-month period was a 13 percent increase in total family income and a 
16 percent reduction in poverty among these families, although it came at the cost of an 8 
percent increase in welfare payments. 

MFIP was not as successful for single parents in urban areas who were applying for 
welfare when they entered the program (applicants). Because participation in MFIP’s 
employment services is mandatory only for people who have received welfare for two or more 
years, these new applicants received only MFIP’s financial incentives for their first 18 months 
in the program. The financial incentives had only a modest effect on their employment behavior, 
with no significant effect by the end of follow-up, most likely because many of them would 
have worked anyway. Furthermore, MFIP increased welfare payments by 27 percent, primarily 
because the enhanced incentives enabled families to continue to receive benefits while working. 
When families were allowed to combine work with some welfare benefits, their total income 
increased by nearly 7 percent and the incidence of poverty declined by more than 6 percent. 

MFIP was also not as successful among long-term welfare recipients in rural areas. 3 It 
had no lasting effects on their employment or earnings — although it increased welfare receipt 
because, again, families were allowed to combine welfare and work, and the increase in benefits 
substantially reduced poverty. 

To date, the results suggest that the increases in income and reductions in poverty come, 
in large part, from MFIP’s financial incentives. Adding a mandate to participate in employment- 
focused activities along with a reinforced “it pays to work” message is primarily responsible for 



2 Results for two-parent families are presented in the report, but not discussed in this summary. 
3 MFIP’s effects on applicants in rural areas will be examined in a future report using the full sample. 
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generating the employment and earnings gains. Thus, it is the combination of these two policies 
that achieves the multiple goals of increased employment and earnings and reduced poverty for 
long-term recipients. 

Although the results so far indicate success for one group and mixed results for others, it 
is important to remember that these results are short-term and that the pattern of MFIP’s effects 
could change over time. MFIP might affect the employment of people who entered the program 
as applicants, for example, once they become subject to the combined “package” of incentives 
and participation requirements. Similarly, it is impossible to say at this point whether the 
promising gains achieved among long-term urban recipients so far will persist in the long run. In 
particular, will MFIP succeed at increasing employment and job retention over time? Future 
reports, using longer-term follow-up data, will address these and other questions. In addition, a 
benefit-cost analysis will examine how the benefits of this program compare with the costs. 



II. The MFIP Evaluation 

MFIP was implemented on a field trial basis on April 1, 1994, in the three urban counties 
of Hennepin (which includes Minneapolis), Anoka, and Dakota, and the four rural counties of 
Mille Lacs, Morrison, Sherburne, and Todd. In order to test MFIP against the traditional AFDC 
system, MFIP and AFDC have been operated side-by-side in the counties under evaluation, with 
public assistance applicants and recipients randomly assigned to each of the two systems. 

The use of random assignment ensured that there were no systematic differences between 
the two groups members when they entered the study. Thus, any differences in outcomes, such 
as employment and earnings, that emerge between the MFIP and AFDC groups during the fol- 
low-up period can reliably be attributed to the MFIP program. The different outcomes between 
the two groups reflect the “impact” of MFIP. Unless otherwise noted, all impacts mentioned are 
statistically significant. “Statistical significance” is a measure of the degree of certainty that some 
non-zero impact actually occurred. If an impact estimate is statistically significant, then one may 
conclude with some confidence that the program had a real effect. If an impact estimate is not 
statistically significant, then the non-zero estimate is more likely to be the product of chance. 

A. The MFIP Group 

Single-parent families on welfare who are assigned to the MFIP group are eligible for the 
following MFIP financial incentives and benefits, and are subject to the following requirements: 

• Financial incentives. In both MFIP and AFDC, welfare benefits decrease as 
earned income rises, although a certain amount of income is disregarded (i.e., 
not counted) when benefits are calculated. Working families in MFIP, how- 
ever, can keep more of their monthly financial benefits because more of their 
earnings are disregarded when their benefit amount is calculated. Moreover, 
while the AFDC disregards decrease over time, the relatively higher benefits 
for working MFIP families are available as long as the family stays on MFIP. 

• Mandatory employment-focused activities. Long-term welfare recipients 
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must participate in MFIP’s employment and training activities, unless they are 
working more than 30 hours per week, have a child under the age of one, or 
meet other “good cause” criteria. Single parents in AFDC are under no such 
obligation. MFEP includes a menu of job search, short-term training, and edu- 
cational activities, with a strong focus on entering employment quickly. Indi- 
viduals who fail to comply with the participation mandate in MFEP can be 
sanctioned — that is, their monthly welfare payments are reduced by 10 per- 
cent. 

• Direct child care payments. MFEP pays child care expenses directly to the 
child care providers, rather than requiring families to pay the cost up-front and 
reimbursing them later, as the AFDC program does. 

• Simplification. MFIP simplifies public assistance rules and procedures by 
combining AFDC, Minnesota’s Family General Assistance (FGA), 4 and Food 
Stamps into a single program and by providing Food Stamps as part of the 
cash grant. 

As mentioned above, the report focuses on two types of single parents who participated in 
the program: (1) applicants, or those participants who were applying for welfare for the first time 
when they entered the program, and (2) long-term recipients, or those who had been receiving 
welfare for two or more years when they entered the program. 5 The primary reason for looking at 
applicants and long-term recipients separately is that MFIP’s mandatory activities are conditional 
upon two years of welfare receipt. Thus, the applicants were not mandated to participate during 
the follow-up period for this report, while long-term recipients were required to participate im- 
mediately after entering MFIP. 

Although “long-term recipients” are defined in this evaluation as those who received wel- 
fare for at least two years dining the previous three years, this sample of long-term recipients also 
contains families with much longer stays on welfare. At the time they entered the study, over 
one-half of the long-term recipients had received welfare for at least five years, and one-fifth had 
received welfare for at least ten years. In addition, only one-third had worked in the year prior to 
random assignment. 

B. The AFDC Group 

Families assigned to the AFDC group are potentially eligible to receive the benefits and 
services offered under Minnesota’s AFDC system, including cash assistance from AFDC or 
FGA, Food Stamps, and the opportunity to enroll in STRIDE, Minnesota’s traditional welfare-to- 



4 A small fraction of families who do not qualify for AFDC benefits receive benefits from Minnesota’s state- 
funded Family General Assistance program. 

5 A relatively small number of sample members were welfare recipients who had not accumulated 24 months of 
welfare receipt when they entered the study. Individuals in this group of “short-term” recipients were not required 
to participate in mandatory services for anywhere from 1 to 23 months. Because this group was fairly small, the 
primary focus in this report is on applicants and long-term recipients. 
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work program. 6 STRIDE is a primarily voluntary program that enrolls a relatively small propor- 
tion of the AFDC caseload in mostly longer-term education and training services. 



IIL l&-Month Impacts for Sin gle-Parent Families 

Impacts for kong-Tc rm Recip ients in Urban Areas 

• For single-parent, long-term recipients, MFIP substantially increased 
employment and earnings during the first 18 months and somewhat 
increased the payout of welfare benefits. 

Table 1 presents MFIP’s impacts on employment and earnings, welfare receipt, income, 
and poverty. By the last three months of the 18-month follow-up period, 52 percent of single 
parents in the MFIP group were working, compared with only 38 percent of single parents in the 
AFDC group. This 14.5 percentage point difference translates into a nearly 40 percent increase in 
employment. Earnings during the 18 months were $4,912 for the MFIP group, compared with 
$3,871 for the AFDC group. This impact difference of $1,041 represents a 27 percent increase in 
earnings for the MFIP group. These employment and earnings impacts are among the largest 
produced by previously studied welfare-to-work programs. The impacts are also notable given 
that long-term recipients represent the most disadvantaged segment of the welfare population. 

Although people in the MFIP group were more likely to work and they earned more, the 
increase in earnings came from jobs that were somewhat less than “full-time,” primarily 
concentrated at 30 hours per week. This result may be partly due to the fact that people had to 

work 30 or more hours per week to become exempt from MFIP’s mandatory employment and 
training activities. 



MFIP also increased welfare receipt somewhat, as shown in Table 1. During the last three 
months of the follow-up period, 77 percent of the people in the AFDC group were receiving 
welfare, compared with 81 percent of those in the MFIP group resulting in a 5 percent increase in 
welfare receipt. Average welfare benefits were also higher for those in the MFIP group ($1 1,074) 

than in the AFDC group ($10,256), primarily because more individuals in the MFIP group 
combined work and welfare. 

• MFIP substantially reduced poverty for long-term, single-parent 
recipients in urban areas, by increasing their earnings and limiting the 
reduction in their welfare benefits (compared with AFDC) when they 
worked. 



During the follow-up period, members of the MFIP group earned more than those in the 
AFDC group and received more in welfare benefits. As shown in Table 1, this combination of 



ant?'™ Program ,s Minnesota’s version of the federal-state Job Opportunities and Basic Skills Training 
JOBS) Program established by the Family Support Act of 1988. Although enrollment in STRIDE remains volun- 
tary, as of July 1995 individuals who volunteer for STRIDE activities can be sanctioned if they later fail to partici- 



Table 1 



18-Month Impacts of MFIP for Single-Parent Long-Term Recipients in Urban Counties 



Outcome 


MFIP 

Group 


AFDC 

Group 


Difference 3 

(Impact) 


Percentage 

Change 


During 18 months after random assignment 










Percent employed 


76.0% 


59.0% 


17.0 *** 


28.8 


Earnings 


$4,912 


$3,871 


$1,041 *** 


26.9 


Welfare benefits received 15 


$11,074 


$10,256 


$818 *** 


8.0 


Total income 0 


$15,986 


$14,127 


$1,859 *** 


13.2 


Percent below 1994 poverty level d 


71.4% 


85.2% 


-13.8 *** 


-16.2 


During months 16-18 after random assignment 










Percent employed 


52.1% 


37.6% 


14 5 *** 


38.7 


Receiving welfare benefits 15 


80.6% 


76.9% 


3.7 * 


4.8 



SOURCES: MDRC calculations using data from Minnesota Unemployment Insurance earnings records and public 
assistance benefit records. 



NOTES: The sample includes 676 single parents assigned to the MFIP group and 687 single parents assigned to 
the AFDC group. 

A two-tailed t-test is applied to regression-adjusted impact estimates. Statistical significance levels are 
indicated as *** = 1 percent; ** = 5 percent; and *=10 percent. 

Rounding may cause slight discrepancies in calculating sums and differences. 

Percentage points, except where indicated as dollars ($). 

b,, Welfare benefits” are defined as receipt of Food Stamp coupons or cash benefits from AFDC, Family 
General Assistance, or MFIP. 

c "Total income" includes earnings plus welfare benefits, both based on administrative records. 

d Since the measure of income used here includes earnings, cash welfare, and Food Stamp benefits, but does 
not include income from other sources, the poverty rate reported here is not comparable with the official poverty 
rate. 
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higher earnings and welfare resulted in measured income (earnings plus welfare) that was $1,859 
higher among the MFIP group ($15,986) than among the AFDC group ($14,127). Moreover, 
earnings contributed more than welfare did to the increased income for the MFIP group; $1,041 
of the $1,859 income difference came from increased earnings, while $818 came from higher 
welfare payments. Finally, the increase in measured income over the 18-month follow-up period 
resulted in a substantial reduction in poverty: 71 percent of the MFIP families had measured 
income below the poverty line, compared with 85 percent of AFDC families. 

• It is MFIP’s combination of financial incentives and mandatory 
employment-focused activities — delivered with a reinforced incentive 
message — that achieved the goals of increased employment and reduced 
poverty. 

In order to examine the effects of MFIP’s financial incentives alone compared with the 
effects of combining the incentives with mandatory activities, the evaluators randomly assigned a 
subset of individuals to a third research group — called “MFIP Incentives Only” — in addition 
to the MFIP and AFDC groups. People assigned to the MFIP Incentives Only group received the 
enhanced financial incentives but were not subject to MFIP’s participation mandates — although 
they could opt to take advantage of the employment and training services offered through the 
AFDC system (i.e., STRIDE) or by other programs in the community. 

Long-term recipients in the MFIP Incentives Only group were generally told in person 
about the enhanced financial incentives at their annual eligibility reviews, with some additional 
communication of the program’s employment message by telephone or mail between the in- 
person interviews. In contrast, long-term recipients in the MFIP group, who were required to 
participate in employment-focused activities, met repeatedly with case managers, who arranged 
for employment services and, as part of the overall effort to move participants into employment, 
reinforced the program’s incentives component by discussing it with recipients. 

Table 2 presents the results of disaggregating MFIP’s effects — that is, looking at the 
impacts of the program’s individual components. The impacts of the full MFIP program 
(incentives plus mandated activities), which were presented in Table 1, are shown in column 3 of 
Table 2. These impacts are measured as the difference in outcomes between the MFIP and AFDC 
groups. 



The impacts of financial incentives without strong “marketing” or “reinforcement” are 
shown in column 1 (measured by comparing outcomes for people in the MFIP Incentives Only 
group with outcomes for those in the AFDC group). As column 1 indicates, the primary effect of 
the MFIP incentives alone was to increase benefits for working families. People in the MFIP 
Incentives Only group were 7.7 percentage points more likely to receive welfare in months 16 
through 18, and they received an average of $1,472 more in welfare benefits. In contrast, the 
financial incentives program had only a 4.3 percentage point effect on employment in the list 3 
months and had no effect on average earnings over the 18 months. 

Comparing outcomes for the MFIP group with those for the MFIP Incentives Only group 
gives an estimate of the effect of adding the mandatory activities to the financial incentives and 
reinforcing the incentives message. As shown in column 2, when mandatory activities were 



Breakdown of the 18-Month Impacts of MFIP Components for Single-Parent Long-Term Recipients in Urban Counties 
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added to the financial incentives, employment in the last three months of follow-up rose by 10.2 
percentage points. The full MFIP impact of 14.5 percentage points is the sum of the effects of 
financial incentives alone plus the effects of a mandate and a reinforced message regarding 
financial incentives. In a similar fashion, Table 2 indicates that the increase in earnings achieved 
by the full MFIP program comes largely from adding the mandatory services to the incentives; 
$158 of the total impact of $1,041 comes from providing MFIP financial incentives only, 
although this impact is not statistically significant, and an additional $882 comes from adding the 
mandates and reinforced incentives message. 

It is important to note that the impacts shown in column 2 cannot be solely attributed to 
the mandatory employment activities since they were offered in combination with financial 
incentives. As observed earlier, the employment and training activities provided an avenue to 
further promote MFIP s financial incentives. A second and possibly more important factor is that 
the enhanced incentives may interact with the activities in positive ways. For example, someone 
provided with employment services may be more likely to take a job if she can keep more of her 
benefits while working. Furthermore, staff may promote work enthusiastically because they 
believe the financial incentives make employment beneficial to families with whom they work. 

In summary, most of the employment and earnings gains for long-term urban recipients 
come from the mandatory services and reinforced message about incentives. In contrast, all of 
the increase in welfare benefits comes from the pure financial incentives component. The 
combination of both policies is responsible for the large earnings and income gains, and thus for 
MFIP’s meeting its goals of increased employment and reduced poverty. 

B. Impacts for Applicants in Urban Areas 7 

• For applicants in urban areas, MFIP produced a modest increase in 
employment and no increase in earnings during the first 18 months, and 
it increased the payout of welfare benefits. 

Table 3 presents impacts and outcomes for applicants. MFIP produced modest increases 
in employment during the middle period of follow-up (not shown in table), but these increases 
did not persist to the end of follow-up. During months 16 to 18, 57 percent of applicants in the 
MFIP group were employed. However, 53 percent of applicants in the AFDC group were also 
employed. Large employment gains were not expected for these urban applicants, since many 
new applicants for welfare receive benefits for only a short time and return to work. In addition, 
because MFIP’s employment and training activities become mandatory only after two years of 
welfare receipt, single-parent applicants were not required to participate in these activities during 
their first 1 8 months in the study. 

Table 3 also indicates, however, that MFIP increased welfare receipt for single-parent 
applicants. During months 16 to 18, 53 percent of applicants in the MFIP group were receiving 
welfare, compared with 45 percent of applicants in the AFDC group, for an impact of 8 



In this report, impacts are not estimated for rural applicants for welfare because the sample sizes for this group 
are too small to yield reliable estimates. 
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Table 3 



18-Month Im parts of MFIP for Single-Parent New Applicants in Urban Counties 



Outcome 


MFIP 

Group 


AFDC 

Group 


Difference 51 

(Impact) 


Percentage 

Change 


During 18 months after random assignment 
Percent employed 


78.1% 


73.2% 


4 q *** 


6.7 


Earnings 


$7,912 


$8,436 


-$524 


-6.2 


Welfare benefits received 6 


$6,688 


$5,255 


$1,433 *** 


27.3 


Total income 0 


$14,600 


$13,691 


$909 ** 


6.6 


Percent below 1994 poverty level d 


67.5% 


72.1% 


-4.6 ** 


-6.3 


During months 16-18 after random assignment 

Percent employed 


56.6% 


53.3% 


3.2 


6.0 


Receiving welfare benefits 6 


53.0% 


45.0% 


8.0 *** 


17.8 



SOURCES: MDRC calculations using data from Minnesota Unemployment Insurance earnings records and public 
assistance benefit records. 



NOTES: The sample includes 1,045 single parents assigned to the MFIP group and 1,053 single parents assigned to the 
AFDC group. 

A two-tailed t-test is applied to regression-adjusted impact estimates. Statistical significance levels are indicated as 
***_! percent; **=5 percent; and *=10 percent. 

Rounding may cause slight discrepancies in calculating sums and differences. 

“Percentage points, except where indicated as dollars ($). 

b "Welfare benefits" are defined as receipt of either Food Stamp coupons or cash benefits from AFDC, Family 
General Assistance, or MFIP. 

“"Total income" includes earnings plus welfare benefits, both based on administrative records. 

d Since the measure of income used here includes earnings, cash welfare, and Food Stamp benefits, but does not 
include income from other sources, the poverty rate reported here is not comparable with the official poverty rate. 




percentage points. Families in the MFIP group received an average of $1,433 more in welfare 
payments during the follow-up period. 

• MFIP increased income and reduced poverty among single-parent 
applicants. In contrast to long-term recipients, applicants’ increased 
income came entirely from the increase in welfare payments to applicants 
who worked. 

The higher welfare payments that the MFIP group received increased their incomes to 
$14,600, compared with $13,691 for the AFDC group, for an impact of $909. The increase in 
income reduced poverty among MFIP families by 6 percent. Since people in the MFIP group 
earned no more than those in the AFDC group, MFIP raised the incomes of applicants solely by 
allowing them to retain more of their welfare benefits when they worked. Thus, MFIP made 

these families better off, even though the incentives did not induce many additional people to 
work. 



Given that applicants were applying for welfare when they entered the study, they are 
more likely than long-term recipients to have recent work experience. Thus, the financial 
incentives may have had little effect on their employment because most would have worked 
anyway. However, it is possible that MFIP will increase employment among applicants who did 
not go to work once they reach the point at which participation in activities becomes mandatory. 
The effect on applicants of the full program will be assessed in a future report that covers a 
longer follow-up period. 

C- I mpacts for Long-Term Reci p ients in Rural Areas 

• MFIP produced no sustained increase in employment or earnings among 
long-term recipients in rural areas, but it did increase welfare receipt. 

In general, MFIP was not as successful in rural areas as it was in urban areas. Urban and 
rural labor markets tend to be different, as do recipients in urban and rural areas, and these 
differences may have influenced MFIP’s effectiveness. As shown in Table 4, by the end of the 
follow-up period, MFIP had produced no significant employment gains for long-term recipients 
in rural areas: during months 16 to 18, 47.5 percent of the MFIP group was employed, compared 
with 43.6 percent of the AFDC group. The difference of 3.9 percentage points is not statistically 
significant. Although recipients in the MFIP group had significantly higher employment rates 
than those in the AFDC group in the early months of the follow-up period, these gains did not 

persist, in part because people in the control group began to “catch up” with people in the MFIP 
group. 



Welfare receipt was higher for the recipients in the MFIP group; by the last three months 
of follow-up, just over 84 percent of the rural recipients in the MFIP group were receiving 
welfare, compared with nearly 73 percent in the AFDC group, for an increase of 12 percentage 
points. In addition, people in the MFIP group received an average of $1,666 more in welfare 
benefits during the 1 8 months than did people in the AFDC group. 



Table 4 



18-Month Impacts of MFIP for Single-Parent Long-Term Recipients in Rural Counties 



Outcome 


MFIP 

Group 


AFDC 

Group 


Difference 3 

(Impact) 


Percentage 

Change 


During 18 months after random assignment 
Percent employed 


72.3% 


58.3% 


14 o *** 


24.0 


Earnings 


$4,480 


$4,212 


$268 


6.4 


Welfare benefits received b 


$11,150 


$9,484 


$1,666 *** 


17.6 


Total income 0 


$15,629 


$13,696 


$1,934 *** 


14.1 


Percent below 1994 poverty level d 


75.9% 


86.7% 


-10.8 *** 


-12.4 


During months 16-18 after random assignment 

Percent employed 


47.5% 


43.6% 


3.9 


9.0 


Receiving welfare benefits b 


84.3% 


72.5% 


11.8 *** 


16.3 



SOURCES: MDRC calculations using data from Minnesota Unemployment Insurance earnings records and public 
assistance benefit records. 



NOTES: The sample includes 216 single parents assigned to the MFIP group and 226 single parents assigned to the 
AFDC group. 

A two-tailed t-test is applied to regression-adjusted impact estimates. Statistical significance levels are indicated as 
*** = 1 percent; **=5 percent; and *=10 percent. 

Rounding may cause slight discrepancies in calculating sums and differences. 

Percentage points, except where indicated as dollars ($). 

b " Welfare benefits" are defined as receipt of either Food Stamp coupons or cash benefits from AFDC, Family 
General Assistance, or MFIP. 

c "Total income" includes earnings plus welfare benefits, both based on administrative records. 
d Since the measure of income used here includes earnings, cash welfare, and Food Stamp benefits, but does not 
include income from other sources, the poverty rate reported here is not comparable with the official poverty rate. 
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• MFIP reduced poverty among long-term, rural recipients, as a result of 
the increase in welfare payments to people who worked. 

The increase in welfare payments resulted in income for the MFIP group of $15,629, 
compared with $13,696 for the AFDC group, a difference of $1,934. The increase in income, in 
turn, reduced the incidence of poverty by 12 percent; 76 percent of the MFIP group had an 
income below the poverty line, compared with 87 percent of the AFDC group. 



IV. Implementation Findings 

• Two different types of workers — financial workers and case managers 
— are responsible for delivering MFIP’s messages and services. 

Both financial workers and case managers work with the MFIP caseload. As in AFDC, 
MFIP financial workers, most of whom were formerly financial workers in the AFDC system, 
are responsible for determining eligibility and processing welfare grants. They are also responsi- 
ble for informing the caseload about the MFIP financial incentives and explaining that going to 
work is financially advantageous. All MFIP applicants and recipients meet at least once a year 
with an MFIP financial worker to have their eligibility for welfare verified. In the course of that 
interview, the financial worker tells them about MFIP’s financial incentives. The financial 
worker may also discuss employment or the financial incentives, primarily by telephone or mail, 
at other times during the year. 

The MFIP case managers work with the long-term recipients, who are immediately re- 
quired to participate in MFIP’s employment and training component. The case managers are re- 
sponsible for developing individual employability plans and monitoring the caseload’s progress 
in employment and training activities. Case managers are also supposed to reinforce the message 
that “work pays” under MFIP. In many cases, the same organizations that provide services 
through STRIDE (Minnesota’s regular welfare-to-work program) also conduct the MFIP em- 
ployment and training activities. 

• MFIP financial workers succeeded in conveying the message that work is 
financially advantageous in MFIP. Nevertheless, financial workers’ over- 
all responsibilities did not greatly change in MFIP, compared with their 
counterparts’ responsibilities in AFDC. 

A survey of staff attitudes showed that all MFIP financial workers believed that their 
caseload was better off financially if they worked, while only about half the AFDC workers be- 
lieved this about their caseload. Consequently, the MFIP staff were significantly more likely than 
their AFDC counterparts to stress that it pays to work and to encourage caseload members to get 
a job. In contrast, AFDC staff said they found it difficult to talk to their caseload about work be- 
cause they do not feel that women on AFDC who get jobs will necessarily be better off. These 
AFDC workers were more likely to advise single mothers to get more education before looking 
for a job than were the MFIP staff. 

MFIP financial workers felt that being able to talk to MFIP applicants and recipients 
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about work made dramatic differences in how they interacted with their caseload. They did not, 
however, spend much more time than did AFDC financial workers talking with or advising re- 
cipients; their traditional duties of reviewing eligibility and processing grants remained their 
primary focus. 

A survey of MFIP sample members one year after they had enrolled in the program indi- 
cated that most understood they would be financially better off if they worked, even if they did 
not understand all of the details about how their grant would be affected. 

• MFIP case managers, by reinforcing the information about the MFIP in- 
centives, sent long-term recipients an even stronger message about the 
advantages of working. 

MFIP case managers were much more likely than the STRIDE case managers to believe 
that work was financially advantageous for their caseload. Consequently, they were more likely 
to talk about the advantages of work, to urge recipients to go to work quickly instead of raising 
their skill levels first, and to encourage them to take a job even if the recipient would not earn 
enough to leave welfare. They were also much more likely to mention the benefits of working as 
a way to motivate the caseload. They were able to reinforce at frequent intervals the message that 
work pays under MFIP, since they had monthly contact with most of their caseload. 

• MFIP’s staff succeeded in focusing more strongly on work and quick job 
entry — in the context of the program’s employment and training com- 
ponent — than was true in STRIDE. MFIP’s participation mandate and 
greater emphasis on employment are reflected in the participation rate 
and patterns of the long-term recipients in the urban counties in the 
evaluation. 

The survey data presented in Table 5 show that long-term recipients in the MFIP group in the 
urban counties had a higher overall participation rate (58.7 percent) within 12 months of enroll- 
ing in the program than their counterparts in the AFDC group who could volunteer for services 
(43.7 percent). Compared with the AFDC group, long-term recipients in MFIP were also more 
likely to participate in activities geared toward early entry into the labor market (job search and 
career workshops) and less likely to participate in lengthy education and training programs. 
Many of the participants in the AFDC group enrolled in services offered through STRIDE, but a 
substantial proportion enrolled on their own in programs offered by other community organiza- 
tions. About 22 percent of the long-term recipients in the MFIP group reported on the survey 
that they had been sanctioned for not complying with the participation mandate, a much higher 
rate of sanction than that reported by the AFDC group. 

• Offering incentives without requiring participation in employment and 
training activities had little effect on applicants’ participation in those ac- 
tivities. 

Survey data in the urban counties show no significant differences within a 12-month fol- 
low-up period between the participation patterns of applicants in the MFIP group (who would 
not be subject to the mandatory participation requirement for two years) and their AFDC coun- 
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Table 5 



Rates of Participation in Employment and Training Activities Within 
12 Months of Enrolling in the Program, in Urban Counties 



Outcome 


MFIP 

Group 


AFDC 

Group 


Difference 

(Impact) 


Lone-term recipients 3 


Ever participated in any activity (%) 


58.7 


43.7 


15.1 ** 


Ever participated in (%): 


Career workshop 


29.6 


7.9 


2L7 *** 


Job search 


41.4 


14.3 


27.2 *** 


Basic education 


11.1 


15.0 


-3.9 


Post-secondary education 6 


9.8 


19.2 


-9.4 ** 


Vocational training 6 


6.9 


9.1 


-2.2 


Work experience 


0.8 


2.3 


-1.4 


English as a Second Language 


2.8 


0.6 


2.1 


Other 


2.7 


5.6 


-2.8 


Ever sanctioned for noncompliance with 


employment and training requirements (%) 


22.2 


5.1 


Yj 2 *** 



Applicants 6 



Ever participated in any activity (%) 


49.4 


44.9 


4.5 


Ever participated in (%): 


Career workshop 


9.6 


6.5 


3.1 


Job search 


18.5 


14.0 


4.5 


Basic education 


11.7 


11.6 


0.1 


Post-secondary education 6 


15.5 


17.6 


-2.1 


Vocational training 6 


10.3 


8.8 


1.4 


Work experience 


0.0 f 


1.0 


-1.0 


English as a Second Language 


0.3 


0.6 


-0.3 


Other 


2.8 


3.2 


-0.3 


Ever sanctioned for noncompliance with 


employment and training requirements (%) 


5.5 


6.4 


-0.9 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations using data from the 12-month client survey. 



NOTES: Survey respondents were interviewed between month 12 and month 19 (on average, month 13), 
counting the month in which random assignment occurred as month 1. 

Sample sizes for individual measures vary because of missing values. 

A two-tailed t-test is applied to regression-adjusted impact estimates. Statistical significance levels are 
indicated as *** = 1 percent; ** = 5 percent; and * = 10 percent. 

Rounding may cause slight discrepancies in calculating sums and differences. 

a This sample includes 141 recipients assigned to the MFIP group and 130 recipients assigned to the 
AFDC group. 

b Post-secondary education is defined as courses for college credit at a two-year or four-year college. 

"Vocational training is defined as training for a specific job, trade, or occupation that does not lead to 
college credit. It does not include on-the-job training or unpaid work experience. 

Sanctioned between date of random assignment and date of survey interview. 

"This sample includes 217 applicants assigned to the MFIP group and 202 applicants assigned to the 
AFDC group. 

f The mean is negative due to adjusting, but has been set equal to zero. 
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terparts who could volunteer for services (Table 5). Participation rates are relatively high for both 
groups and reflect activities conducted, for the most part, by organizations or programs other 
than MFIP or STRIDE. The applicants in MFIP were just as likely to participate in at least one 
activity, no more likely to participate in job search, and no less likely to participate in education 
activities than their AFDC counterparts. A comparison of the data in the top and bottom panels 
of Table 5 suggests that adding the mandate to participate in MFIP’s employment and training 
services to the financial incentives affected decisions about participating in employment-related 
activities; offering an incentive alone had no effect on participation during the 12-month follow- 
up period. 



V. Policy Implications 

The early MFIP findings point to several important policy lessons for states interested in 
offering financial incentives to welfare recipients who go to work. This information will be espe- 
cially useful as states consider how to apply the flexibility offered in the Personal Responsibility 
and Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act of 1996 to reshape their welfare programs. In response 
to the early findings, Minnesota has already modified the MFIP design in preparation for ex- 
panding it into a statewide program to replace AFDC. 

• It was MFIP’s combination of financial incentives and mandated activities 
that produced the increases in employment and earnings and the reduc- 
tions in poverty for long-term urban recipients. Offering either component 
alone would not have achieved gains of this magnitude in both areas simul- 
taneously. 

MFIP provides important new evidence that allowing families to retain more of their wel- 
fare grant when they go to work and requiring them to participate in a mix of activities geared 
toward work can boost their employment and earnings and make them better off financially. 

The importance of coupling incentives with mandatory activities to increase work is il- 
lustrated by the fact that recipients in the MFIP Incentives Only group — who were offered in- 
centives outside the context of mandatory employment activities — showed no increase in earn- 
ings. This finding is also supported by the fact that the MFIP applicants — who were offered the 
financial incentives but not immediately required to participate in employment-related activities 
— did not show sustained increases in employment and earnings. The results for applicants are 
only suggestive, since applicants differ in many ways from long-term recipients. 

Conversely, the fact that the increase in total income among the long-term recipients was 
derived from welfare payments as well as from increased earnings suggests that mandating par- 
ticipation in activities without offering financial incentives would not have produced such big 
increases in total income. Few evaluations of programs that impose participation mandates with- 
out changing the financial incentives for working have shown employment and earnings impacts 
that are higher than MFIP’s. While such programs often save taxpayers money, they frequently 
do not leave families much better off or reduce poverty because benefit reductions offset most or 
much of the earnings increases. Under MFIP, welfare costs do go up in the short run, but policy- 
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makers in Minnesota anticipated this increase and have been willing to spend more on supporting 
working families if the additional expense produces increases in employment, earnings, and total 
income. The long-run costs and benefits are not yet known. 

• MFIP’s success with long-term recipients is particularly noteworthy. 
Conversely, the absence of a sustained increase in employment or earn- 
ings among applicants suggests the program might need to be structured 
differently for them. 

MFIP’s success with long-term recipients is impressive because improving outcomes for 
this part of the welfare caseload has proved difficult in the past and will be of prime concern to 
states running programs under the new Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) block 
grant, which replaces AFDC. 

In contrast, the financial incentives offered to MFIP applicants provided them with more 
welfare benefits but did not increase their work effort. In order to minimize these costs, a program 
might delay the offer of financial incentives until individuals have been on the caseload for some 
period of time. Alternatively, single parents might be offered financial incentives as soon as they 
begin receiving welfare, but they could be required to participate in employment and training ac- 
tivities before the two-year mark — after six months or a year, for example. Minnesota has adopted 
this alternative — offering incentives to new welfare recipients, but mandating participation in ac- 
tivities after six months of welfare receipt — for its statewide version of MFIP. Although this 
modification might boost employment and earnings among the targeted group and reduce welfare 
receipt, it is also likely to add to the short-term cost of providing employment and training services. 

• The implementation evidence suggests that the financial incentives were 
instrumental in shaping the employment focus of the mandated activities 
and services. 

As implemented, MFIP employment and training services place greater emphasis on 
quick job entry than on long-term education and training. To a great extent, this emphasis was 
reinforced by staff response to the MFIP financial incentives. Convinced that there was a finan- 
cial pay-off to working, case managers found it easier to communicate a strong work message: 
They were more likely to urge their caseload to take jobs in the short run and to steer women into 
activities that would move them relatively quickly into the job market. It is not clear that staff — 
or welfare recipients — would have responded the same way to a program that mandated partici- 
pation but did not offer special incentives for working. 

• In the short term, MFIP recipients stayed on welfare longer than their 
AFDC counterparts because they were able to combine welfare and work. 

It is unclear whether, over the long term, recipients will extend their 
work hours and go off welfare completely. This result has implications for 
imposing time limits on welfare receipt. 

Since the MFIP incentives are more generous for people who work part-time, and since 
those who worked at least 30 hours were exempt from MFIP’s participation mandates, the in- 
crease in work effort was concentrated at 30 hours of work per week. In addition, MFIP recipi- 



ents are staying on welfare longer than their AFDC counterparts. Allowing MFIP recipients to 
combine work and welfare was acceptable to policymakers in Minnesota for several reasons. 
First, combining work and welfare was seen as a way of increasing total income. Second, the 
MFEP designers felt that, if full-time work was not possible, part-time work was better than no 
work at all. Finally, policymakers believed that part-time work would give individuals on welfare 
an opportunity to establish themselves in the job market and achieve stability; having gained a 
foothold, they would, in time, be able to increase their work hours and/or attain higher-paying 
jobs and eventually become self-sufficient. The unanswered question at this time is whether a 
large proportion of those who were working part-time at the end of 1 8 months will increase their 
hours or earnings over the longer term. 

Among the individuals in MFEP who are working part-time, the ability to establish an 
earnings progression will be particularly important when Minnesota implements the five-year 
time limit on receipt of federally funded cash welfare required by TANF. (Time limits were not 
operative in Minnesota during the evaluation period covered in this report. They were imple- 
mented statewide in July 1997, but will not affect the people in this study during the remainder 
of the research.) The implications of operating a program like MFIP in a time-limited welfare 
system have not yet been tested, but two caveats are important. First, welfare applicants and re- 
cipients might respond differently to the incentives if they face a lifetime limit on the number of 
years they can receive welfare. Second, making it easier for recipients to supplement work with 
welfare, thereby lengthening the period that employed individuals remain on welfare, may make 
it more likely that welfare recipients will use up their lifetime limit on welfare. Minnesota and 
other states might therefore consider “stopping the clock” for individuals who are working and 
still receiving welfare benefits. 

• Financial incentives may help change the culture of the welfare office and 

of welfare employment and training programs. 

The MFIP implementation findings suggest an important lesson about using a finan- 
cial incentives policy. This strategy is usually thought of in terms of its effect on an individual’s 
decisions about employment. The MFIP results suggest that financial incentives may have more 
wide-ranging effects as well. 

In recent years, welfare administrators and policymakers have been skeptical about the 
feasibility of operating a program that allows individuals to combine work and welfare, because 
they feared it would be too burdensome for financial workers to process the grants. MFIP shows 
that it is not only feasible to do so, but also that it can create advantages for staff and families. 
For example, both MFIP financial workers and MFIP case managers stressed that it was easier to 
talk about work and budgeting income and to encourage single parents to go to work, because it 
was clear, for the first time, that working made the welfare caseload better off financially. 
Among other advantages, this facilitated the shift from an education-oriented to a work-oriented 
employment and training menu. In addition, because case managers and financial workers need 
to share information about MFIP recipients who are working, increasing the focus on work in- 
creased the amount of interaction between the two types of staff. Thus, the effect of an incentives 
policy can go beyond the individual welfare recipient. 



VI. Future Research 



The results presented in this report indicate that MFIP was successful in the short run for 
single-parent long-term welfare recipients in urban areas. The combination of incentives and 
mandatory services moved substantial numbers of the long-term recipients into the work force 
and increased their incomes by allowing them to combine welfare and work. In contrast, MFIP 
had little effect on employment among applicants for welfare but did increase their incomes by 
allowing working families to keep more of their welfare benefits. Furthermore, in the short run, 
MFIP’s financial incentives produced the two outcomes anticipated: More people were 
encouraged to go to work (the case for long-term recipients) and welfare payments increased for 
people who would have worked anyway (the applicant result). MFIP did not have lasting effects 
on employment among long-term recipients in rural counties. 

Future questions for long-term recipients are whether the gains will persist and whether 
those recipients who are combining work and welfare will eventually leave welfare. In particular, 
will the people who moved into the work force under MFIP stay employed and, if so, will their 
continued work experience allow them to move into full-time, higher-wage employment and to 
leave welfare entirely? This issue is particularly relevant in the new era of time-limited welfare. 
For applicants, the next question is whether the combination of mandatory activities with the 
incentives will increase employment among those who reach two years of welfare receipt. 

Another important question relates to the program’s overall costs. The short-term results 
show that the financial incentives increased welfare caseloads and costs. These welfare costs may 
go down in the long run as recipients move into full-time employment. In addition, however, the 
welfare costs must be compared with the benefits generated by the program, to determine the 
program’s net cost to taxpayers. A future report in the evaluation will examine this issue in a 
benefit-cost analysis. 

Finally, the success of a welfare reform program has typically been gauged by how it 
affects parents, with little attention given to its effects on the children in these families. It is well 
known that the level and stability of family income during childhood can have lasting influences 
on children, and welfare reform has the potential to dramatically alter these and other aspects of 
children’s lives. A future report in the evaluation will address MFIP’s effects on the well-being 
of children and their parents using survey data that cover several aspects of child well-being. 
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Chapter 1 

Introduction 



I. Background 

In April 1994, the State of Minnesota began a major welfare reform effort aimed at 
encouraging work, reducing dependence on public assistance, and reducing poverty. The Minne- 
sota Family Investment Program (MFIP) represents a vision of welfare as a support on the road 
to self-sufficiency. The program attempts to achieve its goals with a two-part approach: financial 
incentives to encourage work and mandatory participation in employment-focused services for 
long-term welfare recipients. 

This report is the second in a series evaluating the effects of MFIP, which the Manpower 
Demonstration Research Corporation (MDRC) is conducting under contract with Minnesota’s 
Department of Human Services (DHS). The first report, issued in November 1995, examined the 
first-year implementation and operation of MFIP and its early effects on welfare receipt and 
employment. This report examines the implementation of MFIP during its first two-and-a-half 
years of operation and presents one-and-a-half-year (18-month) impacts on employment, earn- 
ings, welfare receipt, and poverty. The research sample analyzed here represents about two- 
thirds of the total number of individuals in the program. Future reports will assess the longer- 
term effects of MFIP and provide a more comprehensive measure of its success by including a 
benefit-cost analysis and other measures of program outcomes. The results presented here, 
although short-term, will prove valuable not only to policymakers in Minnesota, as they incorpo- 
rate key elements of MFIP into a statewide program, but to policymakers in other states, who 
must also determine the best method of providing assistance to low-income families. 

This chapter introduces the MFIP program and discusses the ways in which it differs 
from the Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) system. The MFIP evaluation is 
described, including the research groups and subgroups, and the major policy issues addressed by 
the evaluation are outlined. Finally, the specific policy questions to be answered by this report 
are articulated and the results of the evaluation are placed in the broader context of welfare 
reform. 



A. The Issues 

In forming its new vision of welfare, Minnesota dealt with many of the common concerns 
surrounding AFDC, the traditional welfare system in the United States. AFDC, for example, 
originally developed to provide assistance to widows and their children, had long been charac- 
terized as focusing more on verifying eligibility and processing welfare payments than on 
helping people move from welfare to work. Also, the rules of AFDC provide a clear disincentive 
to work: a single mother receiving benefits is often better off not working because of the high 
rate at which she loses benefits as she earns income. 

Officials in Minnesota were also concerned about the incidence of child poverty. First, as 
the result of overall economic trends, poverty rates have increased for families with children 
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since the mid-1970s. 1 At the same time, welfare benefits provided under the AFDC system have 
not kept pace with inflation: The average maximum benefit for a three-person family dropped 47 
percent in the last twenty years. 2 This suggests that low-income families with children are finding 
it more and more difficult to make ends meet. Today, in part as a result of these trends, one in 
five children nationwide lives below the poverty line. 3 The negative effects of poverty during 
childhood have been well documented. 4 

B. Minnesota’s Response: MFIP 

Minnesota sought to address these issues as it developed its new vision of welfare in the 
late 1980s, well before the passage of the landmark Personal Responsibility and Work Opportu- 
nity Reconciliation Act of 1996 (P.L. 104-193). 5 It designed a welfare system that attempts to 
both encourage employment and lift working families out of poverty. This system combines two 
components: enhanced financial incentives (an income strategy) and mandatory participation in 
employment-focused services for long-term welfare recipients (a service strategy). Minnesota’s 
new vision of welfare differs significantly from past welfare reform approaches, which usually 
emphasize one or the other strategy. Although recent research indicates that each approach has 
some promise, each one by itself also has limitations. 6 Enhanced financial incentives that allow 
welfare recipients to keep part of their benefits when they work can increase family income and 
reduce poverty. But they can also increase welfare caseloads and thus costs to taxpayers. A 
service strategy helps to move families into employment but will not necessarily reduce poverty 
if the work is low-wage. MFIP’s combination of up-front financial incentives followed by 
employment-focused services for those not able or willing to find work on their own was de- 
signed to maximize the positive effects of each strategy — that is, to both encourage work and 
reduce poverty — while containing government costs. 

Many of the ideas behind MFIP date back to the recommendation of a 1986 bipartisan 
Governor’s Commission on Welfare Reform. The design for MFIP itself was developed later, led 
by planners in Minnesota’s Department of Human Services. The planning process also included 
input and review by county officials, advocacy groups, welfare recipients, business representa- 
tives, and others. In 1988, the state legislature authorized development of the required federal 
waivers, and in 1994 Minnesota received final federal approval to implement its new welfare 
model. 



MFIP integrates several programs in the Minnesota welfare system. These include not 
only AFDC (the core of the traditional system), but also STRIDE, the state’s JOBS program, 7 



'U.S. Bureau of Census, 1995. 

2 U.S. House of Representatives, Committee on Ways and Means, 1996. 

’Annie E. Casey Foundation, 1997. 

4 See, for example, Huston, 1991. 

5 In response to the 1996 federal welfare reform law, Minnesota has adopted a modified version of MFIP state- 
wide. 

6 See Bloom, 1997. 

’The Job Opportunities and Basic Skills Training (JOBS) program was established by the Family Support Act 
of 1988 and is designed to move people from welfare to work through education, training, and work experience. 
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which operates on a voluntary basis for certain targeted groups of AFDC recipients; the state-run 
Family General Assistance (FGA) program, which allows some low-income families to qualify 
for welfare who would not qualify under AFDC; and the federally funded Food Stamp program, 
which provides assistance in the form of coupons to be spent on food. 8 MFIP does not replace or 
change Medicaid, the federal-state health program serving low-income families, which is avail- 
able equally to recipients of MFIP or AFDC. 

As shown in detail in Table 1.1, MFIP differs from the AFDC system in three funda- 
mental ways: 

• MFIP makes work pay for families on welfare. This is accomplished pri- 
marily by decreasing the extent to which families’ welfare grants are reduced 
when they work. For a family on AFDC, some earnings are disregarded when 
benefit amounts are calculated, but benefits are still reduced substantially for 
each dollar of earnings. Under MFIP, much more of a family’s earnings are 
disregarded when determining benefit levels. MFIP’s more generous disregard 
ensures that working will always result in more income than not working. 9 For 
example, as illustrated in Figure 1.1 and detailed in Table 1.2, a single parent 
with two children who has no income from work receives the same $769 in 
monthly welfare benefits under MFIP or the AFDC system. If she works 20 
hours per week at $6 per hour, her grant is reduced by $237 less under MFIP 
than it would be under the AFDC system (see Figure 1.1).’° If she works 40 
hours per week at $6 per hour, her monthly grant is reduced under MFIP by 
$148 less than under AFDC. Thus, compared with the AFDC system, MFIP 
provides an incentive to work, and a relatively greater incentive to work part- 
time than full-time. MFIP allows families to continue to receive supplemental 
benefits while they work, until their income reaches approximately 140 per- 
cent of the poverty level." 

MFIP child care payments also encourage work because MFIP pays child care 
expenses directly to the provider, leaving recipients with no up-front costs. 

AFDC recipients, in contrast, must pay for child care up-front, and those costs 
can be subtracted from their income when their AFDC grant is calculated. 

Thus, although AFDC recipients are eventually reimbursed for child care ex- 
penses, this process can take up to two months. 



8 The term “AFDC system” is used throughout this report to represent the range of programs that MFIP is de- 
signed to replace; the term “AFDC” is used when referring specifically to the AFDC program itself. The term 
“welfare” refers to all of the above programs, including both MFIP and the AFDC system. 

''’Note that the more generous income disregard implies that MFIP benefits will be available to many families 
who would not have been eligible for benefits under AFDC, leading to an increase in welfare costs for that group. 
This factor made cost control in other areas an important part of MFIP. An example of this is MFIP’s strategy of 
providing employment-related services only to long-term recipients. 

'“Dollar amounts in this chapter correspond to benefit levels and rules in effect in 1994, when MFIP began. 

"This level reflects MFIP rules in effect through 1997. 



Major Differences in Rules for Financial Assistance, Administration of Benefits, and ' 
Employment and Training Programs Under the AFDC System and MFIP 
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Two-parent families Mandatory orientation and participation in job search and Mandate:/ participation in MFIP employment and 

the Community Work Experience Program by primary training services by one parent if family has 

wage-earner. Second parent may volunteer for STRIDE. received welfare for more than 6 months. 
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Income 



- ■_ Figure 1.1 

How MFIP Makes Work Pay: Examples of Monthly Income for a Single Parent 
with Two Children Under MFIP and AFDC 




Parent with 
no earned income 



Parent working 20 hours Parent working 40 hours 

per week at $6 per hour per week at $6 per hour 



□ Total Monthly Benefits 




Total Monthly Net Earnings 



SOURCES: U.S. House of Representatives, Committee on Ways and Means, The 1994 Green 
Book: Overview of Entitlement Programs (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1994); 1994 MFIP eligibility manual. 

NOTES: See Table 1.2. In addition, monthly net earnings are based on the sum of the parent's 
monthly earnings and Earned Income Tax Credit, minus any applicable income taxes. 

Monthly benefits are based on the sum of the monthly MFIP or AFDC grant plus any Food 
Stamp benefits. 

AFDC grant calculations are based on AFDC rules for the 5th and 12th month of 
employment. 
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Table 1.2 



Monthly Family Income at Selected Employment Levels 
for a Single Parent with Two Children Under MFIP and the AFDC System 



Employment Level 
and Income Component 


Income Under 
MFIP ($) b 


Income Under the AFDC System 3 
During First During 5th to 

4 Months of 12th Months of 

Employment ($) c Employment ($) d 


Not employed 








MFIP or AFDC grant 6 


769 


532 


532 


Food Stamp benefit 


0 


237 


237 


Total monthly benefits 


769 


769 


769 


Earnings 


0 


0 


0 


Earned Income Tax Credit 8 


0 


0 


o 


Taxes h 


0 


0 


0 


Total monthly net earnings 


0 


0 


0 


Total 


769 


769 


769 


Employed 20 hours per week at $6 per hour 








MFIP or AFDC grant c 


599 


264 


130 


Food Stamp benefit 


0 


192 


232 


Total monthly benefits 


599 


456 


362 


Earnings 


522 


522 


522 


Earned Income Tax Credit 8 


180 


180 


180 


Taxes* 1 


-40 


-40 


-40 


Total monthly net earnings 


662 


662 


662 


Total 


1,261 


1,118 


1,024 


Employed 40 hours per week at $6 per hour 








MFIP or AFDC grant 6 


276 


0 


0 


Food Stamp benefit 


0 


128 


128 


Total monthly benefits 


276 


128 


128 


Earnings 


1,044 


1,044 


1,044 


Earned Income Tax Credit 8 


216 


216 


216 


Taxes* 1 


-80 


-80 


-80 


Total monthly net earnings 


1,180 


1,180 


1,180 


Total 


1,456 


1,308 


1,308 



(continued) 
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Table 1.2 (continued) 

SOURCES: U.S. House of Representatives, Committee on Ways and Means, The 1994 Green Book: 

Overview of Entitlement Programs (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1994); MFIP 
eligibility manual. 

NOTES: Calculations are based on AFDC, Food Stamp, MFIP, income tax, and Earned Income Tax Credit 
(EITC) rules for April through June 1994. 

a The term "AFDC system" is used throughout this report to describe the range of programs MFIP is 
designed to replace, including not only AFDC but also Food Stamps, the Family General Assistance program, 
and Minnesota's JOBS program, STRIDE. 

b MFIP combines AFDC and Food Stamp benefits into one cash grant. A recipient with no other income 
receives the maximum grant, which is the maximum combined value of AFDC and Food Stamps. An 
employed recipient receives the lower of (a) the maximum grant increased by 20 percent, minus net income, or 
(b) the maximum grant. Net income excludes 38 percent of gross earnings. 

c The AFDC grant calculation disregards $120 of gross earnings and one-third of any additional monthly 
earnings. 

d The AFDC grant calculation disregards $120 of gross earnings. After the 12th month of employment, 
AFDC recipients are eligible for only a $90 earnings disregard. 

c Grant calculations assume no unreimbursed child care costs and no child support collections. AFDC 
and Food Stamp benefit amounts are based on $500 per month rent. 

f The Food Stamp calculation disregards 70 percent of net income. Net income includes the AFDC grant 
but excludes 20 percent of gross earnings, a $131 standard deduction, and up to $207 of excess shelter 
expenses. 

8 Eamed Income Tax Credit (EITC) calculations are based on dividing the expected yearly lump sum 
payment by 12. Calculations include Minnesota’s Working Family Credit, which amounts to 15 percent of the 

federal EITC. 

^axes include Social Security and Medicare taxes and state and federal income taxes. 





• MFIP requires long-term public assistance recipients to participate in 
employment and training services. Many public assistance recipients leave 
welfare quickly on their own, while others are expected to respond to MFIP’s 
financial incentives by finding jobs. To target services and control costs, 
MFIP focuses employment services on longer-term recipients, who are less 
likely than others to find jobs without assistance and who account for a large 
share of welfare expenditures. Under MFIP, single parents who have received 
public assistance for 24 of the past 36 months (and two-parent families who 
have received assistance for 6 of the past 12 months) are required to partici- 
pate in employment and training activities in order to continue receiving their 
full grants. 12 Individuals are exempt from participating if they have a child un- 
der the age of 1, if they have other “good cause” reasons, or if they are work- 
ing at least 30 hours per week. 

MFIP’s employment and training services are a substitute for those provided 
under AFDC through the STRIDE program. As in STRIDE, MFIP services 
might include immediate job search or participation in an education or job 
training program. However, MFIP differs from STRIDE in two significant 
ways: STRIDE is essentially a voluntary program and has a strong focus on 
education and training, whereas MFIP is mandatory for long-term recipients 
and places greater emphasis on rapid entry into employment. 

• MFIP consolidates benefits and simplifies public assistance rules and 
procedures. MFIP combines the benefits of AFDC, Family General Assis- 
tance, and Food Stamps into a single program, so families on MFIP encounter 
a single set of rules and procedures. In addition, recipients receive Food Stamp 
benefits as part of their cash public assistance grant, instead of separately as 
coupons (as they do under the AFDC system). Program rules are especially 
simplified for two-parent families, who face multiple work history require- 
ments and work effort limitations under the existing welfare system. 13 



II. MFIP Versus AFDC 

In order to understand the effects of MFIP and the AFDC system on recipients’ behavior, it 
is important to understand the different ways in which they treat recipients. The following is a 
comparison of the two programs, which operate side-by-side in the program counties. They are 



In Minnesota, this component of MFIP is referred to as MFIP case management, reflecting the program’s em- 
phasis on providing employment and training services within a case management structure. 

In order to be eligible for AFDC, two-parent families must document a substantial prior work history but 
cannot be currently working more than 100 hours per month. Those who do not meet the AFDC eligibility guide- 
lines may qualify for benefits under the state’s Family General Assistance program. MFIP simplifies welfare rules 
by consolidating these two programs into a single set of eligibility rules. 
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first compared from the perspective of a single-parent family and then from the perspective of a 
two-parent family. 

Parents enter the demonstration in one of two ways. New applicants for welfare are 
randomly assigned to either the AFDC system or MFIP just before they have their initial eligi- 
bility interview (see Figure 1.2 for an illustration). Welfare recipients already on the AFDC 
caseload are randomly assigned to either group when they come in for their annual redetermina- 
tion or recertification of eligibility. 

A. Single-Parent Families in the AFDC System 

If assigned to the AFDC system, a single parent is interviewed at her county financial 
assistance office to determine whether she is eligible for program benefits. 14 If her eligibility is 
verified, she receives a monthly grant including cash benefits, Food Stamp coupons, and Medicaid. 
If she works, her welfare grant is reduced as she earns income by an amount that increases over 
time, the longer she had been working (see Table 1.1 for details). A parent with two children is no 
longer eligible for assistance under the AFDC system when her monthly earnings reach $1,289. If 
she does not work and experiences no changes in her income or family situation, she comes into 
contact with the welfare office once a year when she returns for redetermination of eligibility. 

All nonexempt new AFDC recipients receive an orientation to the STRIDE program, which 
provides education, training, and other services. 15 After the orientation, only those in a STRIDE 
“target group” — that is, women who have received aid for 36 out of the previous 60 months; 
women who are under age 24 and do not have a high school diploma or a General Educational 
Development certificate (GED), or have limited work experience; and women who are within two 
years of becoming ineligible for aid because their youngest child is 16 or older — are eligible to 
volunteer for STRIDE. Other AFDC applicants and recipients are not eligible for STRIDE services 
until they meet one of those criteria. Women who are under age 20 and who lack a high school 
diploma or a GED certificate are required to participate in a STRIDE education activity and can 
be sanctioned for noncompliance. 

A woman who volunteers for STRIDE meets individually with a case manager to develop a 
“self-sufficiency” plan, which generally outlines steps that will put her in a position to secure a job 
at a wage rate high enough to move her family off assistance and out of poverty; typically these 
plans include participation in education or training programs. Child care costs can be paid directly 
by STRIDE only for participants in education or employment-related activities, such as job search. 
Through mid-1995, volunteers, who typically enter the program to gain further education, were free 
to leave STRIDE at any time without penalty. 16 



14 The feminine pronoun is used because most welfare parents are women. 

1 Exemptions include caring for a child under age 3 or working at least 30 hours per week. 

,6 After mid-1995, individuals who volunteered for STRIDE services enrolled in an activity, and ceased to par- 
ticipate could be sanctioned for noncompliance. 
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Figure 1.2 

Overview of the Intake and Random Assignment Process for the MFIP Evaluation 
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B. Sin gle-Parent Families in MFIP 

If assigned to MFIP, a single-parent applicant attends an eligibility interview with a 
specialized MFIP worker. At that interview, she learns how MFEP is designed to make work pay, 
how her benefits will be affected if she is working or goes to work, and when she will be required 
to participate in employment and training services. If found eligible for MFIP benefits, she receives 
a monthly cash grant, which includes Food Stamp benefits in cash, rather than coupons, and 
Medicaid. If she works, her grant is reduced but, as explained earlier, the reduction is smaller under 
MFIP than it would have been under AFDC (see Table 1.1 for details). A single parent with two 
children is no longer eligible for MFIP when her earnings reach $1,487 per month — $198 more 
than under AFDC. 

Ongoing AFDC recipients (i.e., those who are receiving assistance at the time of random 
assignment) assigned to MFIP at the time of their recertification interview receive the same 
information about the program that applicants receive. If they are determined to be eligible for 
welfare, their cases are converted from AFDC to MFIP, and they receive MFIP benefits and 
incentives. 

Once an MFIP parent has received welfare for 24 of the preceding 36 months, and if she 
works less than 30 hours per week, she is required to participate in MFIP’s employment and 
training services. When she becomes subject to the mandatory participation requirement, she is 
notified and referred to an MFIP service provider agency. MFIP recipients who are not yet subject 
to the participation mandate can volunteer for services elsewhere in the community, but not for 
MFIP or STRIDE services. 17 The MFIP employment and training component is designed not only 
to provide services to develop skills and move people into employment, but also to reinforce the 
message about the financial incentives for working. Thus, the financial incentives of MFIP are 
more strongly marketed to individuals participating in these activities. 

An MFIP parent next develops an employment plan with an MFIP case manager. As in 
STRIDE, the plan can include education and other activities. In contrast to STRIDE’S long-term 
approach and its emphasis on education, however, MFEP emphasizes quicker entry into the work 
force and the use of part-time and possibly low-wage work, perhaps combined with education, as a 
stepping stone to full-time work and self-sufficiency. As explained earlier, MFIP pays child care 
costs directly to the provider if child care is required for participation in any component of the plan, 
including employment. 18 If the parent does not comply with the requirements of MFIP’s 
employment and training component, she faces a 10 percent reduction in her welfare grant. 

C. Two-Parent Families 

Two-parent families account for approximately 10 percent of families receiving welfare 
in Minnesota. In terms of earned income disregards, the differences between the AFDC system 
and MFIP are similar for two-parent and single-parent families. As noted above, however, under 



l7 Since July 1995, a limited number of spaces have been opened for volunteers for MFIP services. 
l8 Unlike STRIDE, MFIP also will pay for child care while a participant attends family counseling or other social 
services activities if the services are part of his or her employment plan. 
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the AFDC system the eligibility and application process for two-parent families is more complex 
than for single-parent families. MFIP streamlines eligibility rules for two-parent families to make 
them similar to those for single parents. For example, it eliminates the “100-hour rule,” which 
makes families ineligible for AFDC benefits if the primary wage-earner works more than 100 
hours per month. 

Furthermore, the work-related requirements for two-parent families are less restrictive under 
MFIP than under AFDC. Once a two-parent family begins receiving AFDC, the principal wage- 
earner must conduct a job search and, if no job is found within 4 weeks, he or she must work in a 
Community Work Experience Program (CWEP) in exchange for welfare. 19 The sanction for not 
complying with these requirements is the removal of the noncompliant parent’s needs from the 
case. Under MFIP, two-parent families face no work-related requirements until they have received 
welfare for six months. After that point, the requirements are similar to those for single parents — 
that is, developing and following through on a self-sufficiency plan. As is true for single-parenting 
families, two-parent families who fail to comply with MFIP’s employment and training 
requirements face a 10 percent reduction in their grants. 



III. The MFIP Evaluation 

MFIP was implemented as a field trial on April 1, 1994, in the three urban counties of 
Hennepin, Anoka, and Dakota, and the four rural counties of Mille Lacs, Morrison, Sherburne, 
and Todd. 20 As noted earlier, applicants for and recipients of public assistance were randomly 
assigned to either the AFDC system or the MFIP system. Random assignment began in April 
1994 and concluded in March 1996, after a total of 14,639 families had entered the research 
sample. In order to assess the effects of MFIP, the evaluation will follow families in the sample 
for at least two years, obtaining information on welfare receipt, earnings from employment, and 
other outcomes. Most families will eventually be followed for at least three-and-a-half years. 

The evaluation will examine a range of outcome measures, in order to capture, to the 
fullest extent possible, the effects of MFIP on the lives of families. Standard outcome measures 
that capture effects on work and welfare behavior include employment rates, earnings, and 
welfare receipt. Outcome measures that capture the well-being of families include income and 
poverty rates. MFIP’s impacts on each of these measures will be estimated by comparing average 
outcomes across the research groups. The process of random assignment provides a powerful 
tool for estimating program impacts in this fashion. Because families are randomly assigned to 
different research groups, any differences across groups in post-program outcomes should be the 
result of the different programs they received. 



I9 CWEP was not fully operational until late 1995. 

2 °An eighth county, Ramsey County, entered the demonstration in July 1996, and is not included in this report. 
MFIP-R, as the Ramsey County program is known, has a somewhat different program and research design than 
MFIP. An analysis of the Ramsey program will be included in a future report. 
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Single-parent families are assigned to one of four research groups — MFIP, AFDC, 
MFIP Incentives Only, and AFDC/No Services. 21 (See Figure 1.3 for an illustration of the 
random assignment design.) The first two groups are of primary interest in this evaluation and 
are key to describing the program’s overall impacts. 

1. MFIP. All families assigned to the MFIP group receive MFIP benefits and finan- 
cial incentives; those parents who were receiving public assistance for 24 of the past 36 months 
are considered long-term recipients, and they must participate in MFIP’s employment and 
training services. Applicants, who have not reached eligibility for mandatory services, can 
volunteer to participate in employment and training services offered outside the MFIP and 
STRIDE programs; when and if they continue to receive benefits for 24 months, they must 
participate in MFIP’s employment and training services. (That is, they are subject to a “time 
trigger.”) 



2. AFDC. Families assigned to this group are eligible for the typical benefits and 
services offered by Minnesota’s AFDC and STRIDE programs. They are subject to the financial 
rules of the AFDC system, described above, and, if in a target group, are eligible to volunteer for 
STRIDE services. 

A comparison of outcomes between the MFIP and AFDC groups is of primary interest 
and will answer the question, What is the impact, when compared with the AFDC system, of 
providing and marketing financial incentives in combination with time-triggered mandatory 
employment and training services? 

The third group, which mixes elements of both MFIP and STRIDE, was created for the 
purpose of the evaluation in order to help disentangle the effects of MFIP’s two components — 
financial incentives and mandatory employment and training services: 

3. MFIP Incentives Only. Families assigned to this group receive MFIP benefits 
and financial incentives; the rules regarding the incentives are explained to them at their initial 
eligibility interviews. In addition, if they are in a STRIDE target group, they can volunteer to 
participate in STRIDE services. This group is not subject to time-triggered, mandatory services 
and is not eligible for MFIP employment and training services. 

First, a comparison of outcomes for the MFIP Incentives Only and AFDC groups will 
provide a test of the effects of enhanced financial incentives — i.e., financial incentives that 
include a larger earnings disregard than the one used under AFDC. These two groups receive the 
same employment services but receive different financial incentives to work. Second, a compari- 
son of outcomes for the MFIP and MFIP Incentives Only groups will provide an estimate of the 
effects of adding time-triggered, mandatory services to the financial incentives, thereby sending a 
strong work message and reinforcing the message about these incentives. These two groups 
receive the same financial incentives to work, but members of the MFIP group must participate 
in employment services (when they become eligible), in which the financial incentives message 



2l Two-parent families are assigned to one of two research groups, as described in Chapter 5. 
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MFIP Random Assignment Design 
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is reinforced (“marketed”) further. As is discussed more fully later in the report, this comparison 
does not measure only the effects of mandatory services, because the financial incentives mes- 
sage may have been reinforced during service provision and because the financial incentives may 
improve the effectiveness of these services. 

Finally, a test of the effects of the STRIDE program can be conducted by comparing 
outcomes for the AFDC group and an AFDC/No Services group: 

4. AFDC/No Services. This group continues to receive assistance under the AFDC 
system but is not eligible to receive STRIDE services. 

Since an evaluation of STRIDE is of secondary interest to MFIP, the description of this 
group and test is reserved for Appendix F. 

A. Subgroups 

Throughout the report, analyses are presented separately for two major subgroups of 
single parents applicants and long-term recipients . 22 These subgroups were chosen partly be- 
cause they differ with respect to observable characteristics, such as prior employment and prior 
welfare receipt, but primarily because they faced different policies under MFIP. As explained 
above, since MFIP’s employment and training services do not become mandatory until an 
applicant or recipient has received welfare for 24 of the preceding 36 months, applicants for 
welfare are not subject to this requirement for at least two years. 23 In contrast, long-term recipi- 
ents are immediately required to participate in these services. 

For this reason, most analyses in the report are conducted for the following two groups: 
(1) applicants for welfare — individuals who had not received welfare in the three years prior to 
random assignment, and (2) long-term recipients — individuals who, at random assignment, had 
received welfare for at least 24 of the past 36 months. Thus, only the long-term recipient group 
receives the MFIP program for the entire follow-up period covered by this report. In contrast, 
because this report covers the first one-and-a-half years after random assignment, the program 
facing applicants consists primarily of enhanced financial incentives, since most applicants will 
not reach the two-year mark during that time. We refer to the subgroups by their status at the time 
of random assignment. Therefore, parents who entered the demonstration when they applied for 
welfare are always referred to as “applicants,” even though most become recipients of welfare 
once their eligibility has been verified. 



“Subgroups of two-parent families are similarly defined and will be discussed in Chapter 5. 

“These two categories do not include ongoing recipients who, at random assignment, had received welfare for 
less than 24 of the previous 36 months. These short-term recipients represent a relatively small group. Some of 
these recipients will meet the participation requirement a few months after random assignment, while others will 
meet it up to 23 months after random assignment. Most results for this group are not discussed in the text and are 
presented in appendix tables. 



IV. Key Policy Questions 



The MFIP report published in November 1995 presented a positive picture of the pro- 
gram in its first year. 24 MFIP financial workers and case managers were successful in imple- 
menting the program as intended. The mission of the welfare office had begun to change, as 
MFIP financial workers spent time reinforcing MFIP’s financial incentives and encouraging 
families to move into employment, and MFIP’s employment and training services were being 
implemented as a mandatory, work-focused program. 

The report also suggested that MFIP’s two main components — financial incentives and 
mandatory services — appear to reinforce each other. Financial incentive policies helped staff 
promote work and discuss work with clients in a way that they would not have done under 
AFDC. Case managers reported that they felt more comfortable with a participation mandate and 
work-focused services because they knew families on MFIP would be financially better off if 
parents worked. Finally, the early impact findings indicated that six months after random as- 
signment, single-parent MFIP recipients were more likely to be working or off assistance than 
their AFDC group counterparts. MFIP did not produce similar effects for applicants, but it did 
increase welfare receipt among all subgroups. 

This report builds on those early findings and provides additional information on MFIP’s 
implementation and impacts. It examines in more depth how the culture of the welfare office was 
being transformed and how financial workers’ and case managers’ messages to recipients were 
changing. This report also presents data on participation rates in employment-related activities 
and on MFIP’s effects, after one-and-a-half years, on employment, earnings, welfare receipt, 
income, and poverty. Since over 90 percent of welfare recipients in Minnesota are single parents, 
much of the analysis focuses on this group. 

These findings have immediate policy relevance to the State of Minnesota, as it moves to 
fashion a new, statewide welfare system in response to the sweeping changes introduced by the 
federal Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act of 1996. In particular, 
this report addresses the following research questions: 

• Has MFIP changed the mission of the welfare office under MFIP to include 
helping recipients make the transition from welfare to work? 

• Have MFIP’s mandates regarding employment and training services for long- 
term recipients been implemented and enforced? 

• Has the employment focus of MFIP’s employment and training services been 
strengthened, compared with those provided in the current STRIDE program? 

• Has MFIP increased participation rates in employment and training activities? 

Does it affect the types of activities in which participants enroll? 



24 Knox, Brown, and Lin, 1995. 
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• What are the effects of MFIP, compared with the AFDC system, on sample 
members’ employment, earnings, welfare receipt, and total income? In par- 
ticular, has Minnesota been able to both encourage work and make families 
better off? 

• What are the effects of MFIP’s financial incentives and time-triggered, man- 
datory services on different types of families — in particular, new applicants 
for welfare versus long-term recipients? 

• What are the effects of providing financial incentives alone, compared with 
adding to these incentives mandatory services and a reinforced message about 
the incentives? 

The MFIP evaluation results will provide valuable policy lessons for other states as well, 
as they attempt to redesign their welfare systems in accordance with the new federal law. In 
recent years, for example, more than 30 states have incorporated financial incentives, or a “make 
work pay” approach, into their welfare reform efforts. As one of the first of these projects to be 
rigorously evaluated, MFIP offers important lessons about the effects of a strategy that reduces 
benefits by a smaller amount when welfare recipients go to work — in particular, whether it 
achieves the ambitious goal of increasing both work effort and total income. 

The MFIP evaluation will also provide information about the extent to which enhanced 
financial incentives, by allowing families to combine welfare and work, affect welfare receipt. This 
information will be important for determining the overall costs of such a strategy. In addition, if 
financial incentives are found to increase welfare stays, planners and policymakers would need to 
consider this effect when designing programs that establish time limits for welfare receipt. 

At a time when welfare reform efforts are increasingly emphasizing work as a primary and 
immediate goal, the MFIP evaluation will indicate whether reliance on financial incentives either 
alone or in conjunction with the program’s services and mandates can increase employment, and at 
what cost. The ability to compare the differential effects of incentives alone versus incentives in 
combination with mandatory services will be particularly important to policymakers. 

The effectiveness of employment and training programs will be increasingly important in 
states that set time limits on welfare receipt, as policymakers will seek to minimize the number 
of individuals who reach the time limit with no alternative income sources. In an environment of 
limited resources, MFIP’s strategy of delaying mandatory services will yield important informa- 
tion on an alternative to universal up-front services. MFIP’s effectiveness in implementing time- 
triggered, mandatory services should provide valuable lessons for the many states that are 
attempting to transform their welfare employment programs in similar ways. 

Finally, changing the mission of the welfare office is important in MFIP and to welfare 
reform efforts throughout the country. Many critics of the current welfare system note the 
disincentives to work and self-sufficiency that are built into the AFDC system. Whether the 
system can shift its focus away from eligibility processing and quality control toward helping 
recipients enter employment and eventually leave welfare is a hotly debated issue that this 
evaluation will help to address. 






The remainder of this report attempts to answer those questions. Chapter 2 describes the 
characteristics and attitudes of single parents randomly assigned to either MFIP or the AFDC 
system between April 1994 and December 1994. Chapter 3 examines and compares the experi- 
ences of single parents assigned to the MFEP group, the AFDC group, and the MFIP Incentives 
Only group. It discusses the messages sample members received from financial workers and case 
managers, the degree to which these messages were understood, the patterns of participation in 
MFIP and STRIDE employment and training services, and the extent to which sanctions were 
imposed against noncompliant sample members. Chapter 4 presents impacts on employment, 
welfare receipt, income, and poverty for the two major subgroups of single-parent families. 
Finally, Chapter 5 examines MFIP’s impacts for two-parent families. 
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. Chapter 2 

Research Design, Samples, and Data Sources 



This chapter presents the data and samples used for the current MFEP report. It first 
briefly discusses the research design across the seven program counties and the samples used for 
this report. It then introduces the several data sources used to describe the effects of MFEP. The 
chapter concludes by presenting data on the demographic characteristics of the single-parent 
sample and their attitudes and opinions about work and welfare. 



I. Research Design 

A. Sin gle-Parent Families 

As discussed in Chapter 1, the MFEP evaluation randomly assigns public assistance 
applicants and recipients to one of four research groups (MFEP, MFIP Incentives Only, AFDC, 
and AFDC/No Services), each of which is subject to different program rules. The possible 
research groups to which single parents can be randomly assigned varies by county, as illustrated 
in Table 2.1. 



Table 2.1 

MFIP Evaluation Research Groups by County and Family Type 



Research Group 


Single-Parent Families 


Two-Parent Families 


Hennepin 


Anoka/Dakota 


Rural Counties 


All Counties 


MFIP 


y 


/ 


S 




MFIP Incentives Only 


y 


S 






AFDC 


s 




S 


✓ 


AFDC/No Services 


s 









Hennepin County has the most complex research design, with single-parent applicants 
and recipients assigned to each of the four research groups. Applicants and recipients in the other 
urban counties (Anoka and Dakota) may be assigned to any of three groups, MFIP, MFEP 
Incentives Only, and AFDC. In the four rural counties — Mille Lacs, Morrison, Sherburne, and 
Todd — single-parent families are assigned to either the MFEP or the AFDC group. 

Table 2.2 outlines the key research questions addressed by the evaluation, and the 
comparisons between research groups that are used to answer each question. The primary 
research question is whether MFEP’s entire system of financial incentives and targeted 
participation mandates leads to different outcomes from the current AFDC system. The answer to 
this question is based on a comparison of outcomes for members of the MFIP and the AFDC 
groups. 
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Table 2.2 



MFIP Evaluation Research Questions and Research Group Comparisons 



Research Question 


Impact Measure 


Research Group Comparison 


What are the outcomes for 
people in the MFIP group 
(MFIP financial incentives, 
mandatory services, and 
reinforced incentive and 
program messages) 
compared with outcomes for 
people in the AFDC group 
(AFDC rules and voluntary 
STRIDE services)? 


Impacts of financial 
incentives, mandatory 
services, and reinforced 
incentive messages 


MFIP vs. AFDC 


What are the outcomes for 
people eligible for MFIP’s 
financial incentives 
compared with outcomes for 
people subject to AFDC 
rules, when both have 
identical voluntary STRIDE 
services? 


Impact of financial 
incentives alone 


MFIP Incentives Only vs. 
AFDC 


What is the added impact of 
MFIP’s mandatory 
employment and training 
services, case management, 
and reinforced incentive and 
program messages compared 
with outcomes for people 
with access to voluntary 
STRIDE services, when 
both have identical MFIP 
financial incentives? 


Added impacts of mandatory 
services and reinforced 
incentive messages 


MFIP vs. MFIP Incentives 
Only 


What are the outcomes for 
people with access to 
voluntary STRIDE services 
compared with the outcomes 
for people without access to 
voluntary services, when 
both groups have identical 
AFDC financial incentives? 


Impacts of STRIDE 
voluntary employment and 
training services 


AFDC vs. AFDC/No 
Services 
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In Hennepin County only, outcomes for the AFDC group and the fourth group, the 
AFDC/No Services group, are compared to determine the effects of adding a voluntary services 
program to the current AFDC system. For simplicity, all results comparing these two groups are 
presented in Appendix F. 

B. Two-Parent Families 

In all seven MFIP counties, two-parent families applying for or receiving public 
assistance are randomly assigned to either the MFIP or the AFDC group. (See Table 2.1.) Thus, 
for two-parent families, the evaluation compares the effectiveness of the entire MFIP system 
with the current AFDC system, but it does not test the separate effects of financial incentives and 
mandatory services. All results for two-parent families are presented in Chapter 5. 



II. Research Samples 

This report compares the effects of the MFIP and AFDC systems for an early group of 
research sample members. As shown in Figure 2.1, the applicants and recipients discussed in the 
report make up a “report sample” as well as a smaller “survey sample.” The report sample 
consists of an early group of sample members spanning all four research groups in all seven 
counties, for whom data were collected from a variety of administrative sources. In addition, to 
gain richer information about sample members’ experiences, a survey was administered to a 
randomly selected subset of this report sample — the survey sample — 12 months after they 
were randomly assigned. These two samples are described below. 

A. Report Sample 

This report assesses the baseline characteristics, program activities, and economic 
outcomes for 9,363 single- and two-parent families who were randomly assigned into the study 
between April and December 1994. While the full evaluation sample consists of 14,639 families 
randomly assigned from April 1994 to March 1996, adequate follow-up is currently available 
only for this early group. 

As noted in Chapter 1 , because random assignment into the evaluation began in the first 
month that the MFIP program was operational, this early report sample entered the program in its 
first year of operation, while others in the research sample participated in the program after it had 
evolved for a period of time. Where relevant, this report notes characteristics of the sample or of 
the program itself that may lead to differences between the early results presented here and the 
final results. 

To be randomly assigned into the research sample, an individual had to be applying for or 
receiving public assistance, 1 at least 18 years old, and residing in one of the seven program 
counties. Because few screening criteria were used, the cases randomly assigned to MFIP 
included some individuals — for example, those age 60 and over — who were permanently 



'In urban counties, families had to be applying for or receiving cash assistance (AFDC or Family General As- 
sistance) to be randomly assigned. In rural counties, an additional group — families who were applying for or 
receiving only Food Stamps — was also eligible for random, assignment. 
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Figure 2.1 

Derivation of the Report and Survey Samples Used in This MFIP Report 




NOTES: In several tables, sample members missing baseline data were excluded (136 from the full report sample 
and 22 from the survey sample). 

In several tables, including all impact tables, sample members with social security numbers or AFDC case 
numbers not available at the time of random assignment were excluded (295 from report sample). 
a Random subset of the report sample in three counties. 

b Eighty-one sample members were dropped from the survey sample due to language barriers. 
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exempt from any employment and training mandates. Thus, the sample includes the full range of 
individuals who could be included in the MFEP program if it were expanded beyond the seven 
original counties. 2 

Among those randomly assigned between April and December 1994, two small groups 
were excluded from this report. First, for simplicity, a subgroup of single- and two-parent 
families in rural counties who applied for or were receiving only Food Stamps were excluded 
from the sample for this report. Results for this group will be presented in a later report. Second, 
118 sample members assigned in December 1994 were excluded from the analysis for this report 
only. This group (chosen randomly within particular research groups and counties) was excluded 
to adjust for the fact that, beginning in December 1994, the proportion of new sample members 
who were assigned to each research group was revised. Randomly excluding 118 sample 
members who were assigned in December 1994 ensured that the likelihood of random 
assignment to each group remained consistent for the current report sample, assigned from April 
through December 1994. 3 The 118 sample members excluded in this report will be included in 
the full research sample analyzed for the final MFIP report. 4 

B. Twelve-Month Survey Sample 

To gain information that is not available from administrative records, a random subset of 
families entering the program between September and December 1994 in Hennepin, Anoka, and 
Dakota counties was targeted for a survey approximately 12 months after they were randomly 
assigned. 5 The content of the 12-month survey is described more fully later in this chapter. 

As shown in Figure 2.1, 1,342 sample members were in the survey-eligible pool and 
1,123 members responded, for an 83.7 percent response rate. Nonrespondents include those who 
could not be reached as well as those who refused to participate. A survey response analysis was 
conducted by comparing program impacts for survey respondents with impacts for the survey- 
eligible sample, the full survey pool, and the full report sample. The results are presented in 
Appendix B. 



III. Data Sources 

In addition to the observational field research that MDRC staff have conducted since the 
program began, this report draws on information from several major data sources, each described 
below. 



families in which all parents were receiving Supplemental Security Income (SSI) were excluded. 

3 This change in the likelihood of assignment to each research group was necessary because from April to De- 
cember 1994, the number of single-parent recipients in urban counties was consistently lower than expected, and the 
number of single-parent applicants was consistently higher than expected. In response, to ensure that the evaluation 
had adequate sample sizes in each major subgroup to be examined, random assignment proportions were perma- 
nently revised beginning in December 1994. 

Analyses in the final report will include a weighting procedure used to ensure comparability between the pre- 
and post-December 1994 sample members. 

5 A survey covering a larger sample in all seven counties will be administered 36 months after random assign- 
ment. 
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A. Baseline Characteristics Data 

Just prior to random assignment, data were collected on the characteristics of each 
research sample member. The Background Information Forms provide important demographic 
information such as the sample member’s age, educational attainment, prior work history, and 
prior welfare receipt. To complete the Background Information Forms, staff in the financial 
offices interviewed each welfare applicant or recipient and collected information on prior welfare 
receipt from the automated benefit system. These forms were completed for 98.6 percent of the 
report sample. In addition, between 0.0 and 7.1 percent of the report sample did not respond to 
some individual questions on the Background Information Form. 

Also prior to random assignment, most research group members completed a confidential 
Private Opinion Survey (POS). This brief survey asked respondents about their attitudes, opin- 
ions, and preferences regarding work and welfare, providing a rich picture of their perspectives 
as they entered the program. Sixty-eight percent of sample members completed the Private 
Opinion Survey. In addition, between 5.3 percent and 12.2 percent did not respond to some 
specific questions on the survey. 6 

These background data are used for three purposes: to describe the sample; to define 
subgroups of the population whose participation patterns and program impacts may be of 
particular interest; and to contribute to the regression model used in the impact analyses to 
increase the precision of impact estimates. 

B. Administrative Records Data 

For this report, follow-up data on public assistance benefits received and on sample 
members’ earnings are available from April 1993 to June 1996. These data provide information 
for each sample member on earnings and welfare receipt for a minimum of one year prior to 
random assignment and seven quarters following random assignment. 7 

Public assistance benefits records are provided to MDRC by Minnesota’s Department of 
Human Services. These automated data include monthly information on public assistance 
benefits provided to each member of the research sample. (As explained in Chapter 1, public 
assistance may include MFIP, AFDC, Food Stamps, or Family General Assistance.) 

Unemployment Insurance earnings records are provided to MDRC by Minnesota’s 
Department of Economic Security. These data provide quarterly earnings information for each 



6 Attitudinal data are available for 68 percent of the sample members for this report because the survey began in 
May 1994, the second month after the start of random assignment, and was given only on the day that a parent 
entered the research sample. 

’Because the public assistance and Unemployment Insurance automated systems are maintained by the state 
rather than by individual counties, MDRC continues to receive these data for individuals who move outside the 
seven MFIP counties, as long as they remain within Minnesota. (However, members of the MFIP or MFIP Incen- 
tives Only groups who move within Minnesota but outside of the MFIP counties receive benefits according to 
AFDC system rules.) Sample members who leave Minnesota will be counted as having no public assistance 
payments or earnings during the months or quarters that they are outside Minnesota. While it is possible that cross- 
state migration could occur differentially for members of different research groups, this data limitation is unlikely to 
lead to substantial biases in impact results. 
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sample member, as reported by employers to the Unemployment Insurance (UI) system. These 
data exclude earnings that are not covered by or not reported to the UI system — for example, 
jobs in the informal economy. 

C. Twelve-Month Follow-Up Survey 

As described above, a subset of sample members in urban counties completed a survey 12 
months after they were randomly assigned. The survey took about 20 minutes to answer, and was 
conducted primarily by telephone, with interviews taking place in person only for families who 
were difficult to reach by phone. The 12-month survey provides information on sample 
members’ understanding of the program to which they were assigned, their participation in 
employment and training activities offered by MFIP, STRIDE, or community organizations, their 
labor market activity, and their levels of material hardship, as measured by the sufficiency of 
food in their households. 

D. Staff Attitude Survey and Time Study 

In addition to analyzing outcomes for welfare applicants and recipients, this report 
describes differences between the MFIP and AFDC systems by using information from surveys 
of financial workers and employment and training workers. A “staff attitude survey” asked staff 
members about their work with program participants, their interpretation of program goals, and 
other topics that may draw differing responses from MFIP and AFDC staff. Time studies 
completed by financial workers were designed to quantify how much the job of the MFIP 
financial worker differs from that of the AFDC financial worker in terms of how they allocate 
their time among various tasks. 

In September 1995, a staff attitude survey and a time study were administered to all 
MFIP financial workers in all seven evaluation counties, to all AFDC financial workers in 
counties other than Hennepin, and to a random subset of AFDC financial workers in Hennepin 
County. 8 In November 1995, all MFIP and STRIDE case managers in the seven evaluation 
Counties completed a staff attitude survey designed for employment and training staff. 



IV. Selected Characteristics of Single-Parent Families in the Report Sample 

Table 2.3 presents demographic characteristics of single parents in the report sample at 
the time of random assignment. (Comparable data for two-parent families is presented in Chapter 
5.) 9 The sample characteristics are calculated for 7,448 single parents who entered the program 



8 In Hennepin County’s main welfare office, one in three AFDC workers were randomly chosen to answer the 
staff survey and time study. In Hennepin’s smaller branch office, all AFDC workers answered the survey, so that on 
average, 1 of every 2.8 Hennepin AFDC workers were surveyed. Results of the staff survey were weighted to 
account for the differential sampling in Hennepin County. Because the results of the time study for Hennepin 
County were very similar to those for other counties, the time study results were not weighted. 

’Appendix A presents data on demographic characteristics for single-parent families by county. 
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Table 2.3 



Selected Characteristics of Single-Parent MFIP Report Sample Members, 
by Welfare Status at Random Assignment 



Characteristic 


Long-term 

Recipients 


Short-term 

Recipients 


Applicants 


Demographic characteristics 

Geographic area (%) 


Hennepin County (Minneapolis) 


71.9 


62.2 


67.0 


Anoka/Dakota counties 


13.6 


14.0 


26.5 


Rural counties 


14.5 


23.8 


6.6 


Gender (%) 


Female 


97.6 


93.2 


86.7 


Male 


2.4 


6.8 


13.3 


Age (%) 


Under 20 


5.8 


7.3 


15.1 


20-24 


21.8 


30.4 


24.8 


25-34 


46.2 


39.6 


36.1 


35-44 


22.5 


19.2 


20.6 


45 and over 


3.8 


3.5 


3.4 


Average age (years) 


30.3 


29.3 


28.9 


Race/Ethnicity (%) 


White, non-Hispanic 


49.3 


55.8 


61.3 


Black, non-Hispanic 


37.6 


32.2 


24.6 


Hispanic 


1.9 


2.2 


6.3 


Native American/ Alaskan Native 


8.3 


7.3 


4.6 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


2.9 


2.6 


3.1 


Family status 

Marital status (%) 


Never married 


65.1 


53.6 


53.3 


Married, living with spouse 


0.5 


0.6 


0.3 


Married, living apart 


9.0 


17.3 


24.5 


Separated 


2.0 


3.3 


3.0 


Divorced 


22.4 


24.3 


17.7 


Widowed 


1.0 


1.0 


1.2 


Age of youngest child in years (%) 

Under 3, or client pregnant at the time of 


random assignment 


36.1 


51.4 


55.0 


3-5 


28.8 


19.9 


16.3 


6-18 


35.1 


28.8 


28.7 



(continued) 
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Table 2.3 (continued) 



Characteristic 


Long-term 

Recipients 


Short-term 

Recipients 


Applicants 


Labor force status 

Worked full-time for 6 months or more 


for one employer (%) 


53.6 


66.0 


68.0 


Any earnings in past 12 months (%) 


30.5 


52.3 


79.0 


Currently employed (%) 


13.2 


16.9 


22.6 


Average hourly wage 2 ($) 


5.94 


6.08 


6.64 


Average hours worked per week b (%) 


1-19 


41.3 


40.4 


31.3 


20-29 


30.9 


26.8 


26.6 


30 or more 


27.8 


32.8 


42.1 


Never worked (%) 


12.0 


7.4 


7.1 


Education status 

Highest credential earned (%) 


GED certificate 0 


16.6 


17.0 


10.3 


High school diploma 


39.5 


48.5 


49.0 


Technical/2-year college degree 


9.2 


10.9 


12.2 


4-year college degree or higher 


1.3 


2.6 


4.3 


None of the above 


33.5 


21.1 


24.2 


Highest grade completed 


in school (average) 


11.4 


11.8 


11.9 


Prior welfare receipt 
Total prior AFDC receipt (%) 


None 


1.3 


3.9 


80.9 


Less than 4 months 


1.1 


5.1 


2.6 


4 months or more but less than 1 year 


1.5 


24.2 


4.0 


1 year or more but less than 2 years 


2.5 


35.3 


3.9 


2 years or more but less than 5 years 


41.1 


19.2 


5.2 


5 years or more but less than 10 years 


30.9 


8.4 


2.2 


10 years or more 


21.5 


- —4.1 


1.3 


Resided as a child in a household receiving AFDC (%) 


Yes, aid received 5 years or more 


20.7 


14.3 


9.9 


Yes, aid received less than 5 years 


10.3 


9.1 


6.4 


No 


60.5 


69.7 


76.1 


Don't know 


8.5 


7.0 


7.7 
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Table 2.3 (continued) 



Characteristic 


Long-term 

Recipients 


Short-term 

Recipients 


Applicants 


MFIP employment and training mandates 0 

Met MFIP criteria for participation in mandatory 


employment and training services f (%) 


100.0 


0.0 


9.4 


Parent under age 20, no high school diploma/GED 


5.0 


0.0 


8.7 


Recipient of AFDC 24 of past 36 months 


96.7 


0.0 


0.8 


STRIDE eligibility 8 


In STRIDE target group f (%) 


84.3 


39.4 


31.1 


Parent under age 24 (18-23), no high 


school diploma/GED 


10.3 


7.3 


13.9 


Parent under age 24 (18-23), limited 


work experience 


15.2 


21.6 


22.5 


Recipient of AFDC 36 of past 60 months 


73.7 


15.8 


0.6 


Youngest child age 16 or over 


1.0 


1.1 


1.5 


Housing status 

Current housing status (%) 


Public housing 


6.2 


3.4 


1.7 


Subsidized housing 


32.5 


16.4 


4.0 


Emergency or temporary housing 


2.7 


3.4 


3.8 


None of the above 


58.6 


76.9 


90.6 


Number of moves in the past 2 years (%) 


None 


30.7 


19.1 


26.1 


1 or 2 


50.5 


55.4 


56.0 


3 or more 


18.9 


25.5 


17.9 


Current and recent education and training activities 

Currently enrolled in education or training f (%) 


Any type 


22.5 


20.4 


15.3 


GED preparation 


4.6 


2.5 


2.2 


English as a Second Language 


0.4 


0.6 


0.4 


Adult Basic Education 


1.0 


0.4 


0.2 


Vocational education/skills training 


5.4 


6.9 


2.7 


Post-secondary education 


8.8 


8.6 


5.7 


Job search/job club 


1.6 


1.4 


2.5 


Work experience 


0.7 


0.6 


0.1 


High school 


1.1 


0.5 


2.5 


If enrolled, program is part of a STRIDE plan 


52.7 


34.9 


2.9 
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Table 2.3 (continued) 



Characteristic 


Long-term 

Recipients 


Short-term 

Recipients 


Applicants 


Enrolled in education or training during the 








previous 12 months f (%) 








Any type 


28.5 


27.6 


20.9 


GED preparation 


6.2 


4.9 


2.7 


English as a Second Language 


0.5 


1.3 


0.7 


Adult Basic Education 


1.6 


0.8 


0.4 


Vocational education/skills training 


7.9 


8.2 


3.7 


Post-secondary education 


9.9 


8.9 


6.3 


Job search/job club 


2.2 


2.4 


2.9 


Work experience 


1.0 


1.1 


0.9 


High school 


1.7 


2.3 


5.4 


If enrolled, program was part of a STRIDE plan 


48.2 


29.8 


2.9 


Sample size (total = 7,448) 


3,051 


1,456 


2,941 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations using data from Background Information Forms. 



NOTES: The sample includes AFDC and MFIP group members who were randomly assigned from April 1, 1994 to 
December 31, 1994, excluding the small percentage who were receiving or applying only for Food Stamps when 
randomly assigned. Members of the AFDC group are potentially eligible for any programs that MFIP was designed to 
replace: AFDC; Minnesota's JOBS program, STRIDE; Family General Assistance (FGA); or Food Stamps. 

One percent of single parent sample members did not complete a Background Information Form. In addition, 
nonresponse rates for individual items ranged from 0-8.3 percent. 

“Percentages are calculated for those employed at the time of random assignment who reported an hourly wage. 
Twenty percent of those employed were excluded because they did not report an hourly wage. 

Percentages are calculated for those employed at the time of random assignment. 

“The General Educational Development (GED) certificate is given to those who pass the GED test and is intended 
to signify knowledge of basic high school subjects. 

This refers to the total number of months an individual or her spouse has spent on AFDC at one or more periods 
of time as an adult. It does not include AFDC receipt under a parent's name. 

Only those assigned to the MFIP group are subject to these mandates. 

Totals may not equal all categories summed because some sample members may be in more than one category. 

K Only those assigned to the AFDC group are subject to these rules. 
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between April 1, 1994, and December 31, 1994. 10 The overall characteristics of this report 
sample are very similar to those of the single-parent sample members presented in the November 
1995 report. That report found that although research sample members had relatively high levels 
of education and work experience they reported significant barriers to finding employment that 
would lead to self-sufficiency. This report briefly summarizes the characteristics of single-parent 
families for three subgroups — long-term recipients, short-term recipients, and applicants — 
with the primary focus on long-term recipients. Since long-term recipients are immediately 
subject to MFIP’s employment and training mandates, and short-term recipients and applicants 
are subject to these mandates, at different points in the follow-up period, the program’s early 
effects are expected to differ for each of these groups. 

As explained in Chapter 1, a long-term recipient is a sample member who, at the time of 
random assignment, has received AFDC or FGA for at least 24 of the past 36 months. 11 Recipi- 
ents who have received welfare for less than 24 months at the time of random assignment are 
referred to as short-term recipients. An applicant is someone applying for AFDC or FGA on the 
day of random assignment who has not received assistance during the last three years. 

As one would expect, long-term recipients are the most disadvantaged group in terms of 
their employment history and welfare history. Overall, 3,051 single parents, or 41 percent of the 
single-parent sample, are categorized as long-term recipients. (This figure includes teen parent 
recipients if they did not have a high school diploma or a GED certificate. These teens make up 5 
percent of the long-term recipient sample in this report.) 12 

The sample is primarily made up of women — 97.6 percent of long-term recipients, 93.2 
percent of short-term recipients, and 86.7 percent of applicants. Sample members were, on 
average, 29 or 30 years of age at the time of random assignment. More than three-fourths of 
sample members are from urban counties, with more than half of them from Hennepin County 
(Minneapolis). Note, however, that these proportions do not reflect the relative sizes of the total 
caseloads in each county, because the random assignment design included only a fraction of 
single-parent recipients in urban counties. 13 In the rural counties, all recipients were randomly 
assigned to one of the research groups. Thus, single parents from rural counties are more heavily 
represented in the research sample than they are in the caseloads of the seven evaluation sites. 



l0 In rural counties, families who were receiving only Food Stamps, or applying only for Food Stamps, also were 
randomly assigned to MFIP and the AFDC system, but this group is not included in this report. Additionally, 165 
single-parent recipients who are missing the information necessary to determine whether they met the MFIP criteria 
for participation in mandatory services are excluded from the analysis in this section of the report. 

"Also included in this group are all recipients younger than age 20 who do not have a high school diploma or 
GED cerificate. Regardless of prior welfare receipt, this group must participate in education and training services in 
either STRIDE or MFIP. 

l2 Teen parents who were applying for welfare when they were randomly assigned are treated as “applicants” in 
this report. However, they were mandated to participate in education and training services whether they were 
assigned to the MFIP or the AFDC group. These teens make up 9% of the applicant sample. 

"In the three urban counties, only about 28 percent of single-parent recipients were included in the random 
assignment process, because only a small proportion of urban recipients was needed to attain the sample sizes 
required for the evaluation. In contrast, all applicants were randomly assigned in the urban counties. 
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The ethnic composition varies slightly across subgroups. Almost half of the long-term 
recipients are white and 38 percent are black non-Hispanic. Among short-term recipients and 
applicants, the majority of sample members are white. Nearly one-third of short-term recipients 
and one-fourth of applicants are black non-Hispanic. 

Sixty-five percent of long-term recipients have preschool-age children. As one might 
expect, more applicants and short-term recipients — 71 percent — have preschool-age children. 
The proportions with children under 3 years old or pregnant at the time of random assignment are 
36.1 percent of long-term recipients, 51.4 percent of short-term recipients, and 55 percent of 
applicants. These percentages suggest that there may be a high demand for child care services 
among sample members entering employment and training services or employment. 

The earnings and welfare histories of long-term recipients suggest that they may be less 
likely than the other sample members to immediately find employment. Less than one-third of 
long-term recipients and a little more than half of short-term recipients reported some earnings in 
the year prior to random assignment. In contrast, almost four-fifths of new applicants reported 
earnings during that same period. Not surprisingly, 12 percent of single parents who are long- 
term recipients have never held a job, as opposed to 7 percent of short-term recipients and 
applicants. This suggests that applicants may find jobs much more quickly than long-term 
recipients. 

Additionally, more than half of long-term recipients have received cash assistance on 
their own or their parent’s AFDC/FGA case for 5 years or more. It is interesting that the length 
of stay on AFDC of such a high proportion of this subgroup is far above the criteria needed to be 
eligible for mandatory services. In contrast, only 13 percent of short-term recipients and 4 
percent of applicants indicated that they received cash assistance for 5 years or more on their 
own or a spouse’s AFDC/FGA case. 

All three subgroups have relatively high levels of education. Two-thirds of long-term 
recipients and three-fourths of short-term recipients and applicants have earned at least a high 
school diploma or a GED certificate. Not surprisingly, applicants have completed more years of 
schooling, on average, than have long-term recipients. 

As expected, only a small proportion of applicants (9 percent) also met the criteria for 
immediate participation in mandatory employment and training services. The vast majority of 
this group are applicants younger than 20 years old who have no high school diploma or GED. A 
much larger proportion — 31 percent — of applicants are eligible to volunteer for STRIDE 
education and training services. However, a significant proportion of those who are currently 
participating in education and training activities are doing so outside the STRIDE program, 
suggesting that such services are accessible even for those who are not eligible for STRIDE. A 
substantial proportion — 84 percent — of long-term recipients also meet the STRIDE criteria for 
volunteering. In contrast, only two-fifths of short-term recipients are eligible for ST RID E serv- 
ices. 
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V. Opinions and Attitudes of Single-Parent Families in the Report Sample 

Table 2.4 shows the opinions, attitudes, and preferences that single parents reported on 
the confidential Private Opinion Survey completed just prior to random assignment. 14 Although 
sample members face a number of barriers to employment, arranging for child care is the most 
frequently cited issue. Of those who were not employed, more than 80 percent of long-term 
recipients, and 76 percent (each) of short-term recipients and applicants, reported that they faced 
at least one of five barriers to part-time employment. More than half of all recipients and 46 
percent of applicants cited not being able to arrange for child care as a barrier to work. A large 
proportion of the long-term recipients also indicated that lack of transportation was a problem. 
Among part-time workers, more than 36 percent of each group indicated that they could not 
accept a full-time job because of child care needs. 

Interestingly, almost three-fourths of all recipients and almost four-fifths of applicants 
said they could find someone they trusted to take care of their children if they got a job. It 
therefore appears that the problem of child care is related to financial constraints rather than 
finding a suitable caregiver. Thus, financial assistance for child care offered by MFIP could help 
alleviate this barrier to participation in program activities or employment. 

The POS data also show that sample members’ preferred activity is going to school to 
learn a job skill — between 43 and 47 percent chose this activity over staying home to take care 
of the family, studying basic reading and math, getting a part-time job, and getting a full-time 
job. The second-most preferred activity was getting a full-time job, with 31 to 34 percent of 
sample members expressing such a preference. Only 9 to 14 percent of sample members said 
they preferred to stay home. When given only the choice between a part-time job or a full-time 
job, over two-thirds of sample members preferred to work full-time. 

The vast majority of sample members agreed or agreed a lot that they expect to be 
working a year from the time they were surveyed. However, the majority of sample members 
said they would not be likely to take a job at a fast-food restaurant like McDonald’s, even if that 
job could support their family a little better than welfare. Also, most said they would not take a 
full-time job that paid less than welfare. 

When asked about their reservation wages (the minimum pay per hour at which respon- 
dents would accept a job), with or without medical benefits, sample members indicated that they 
valued employer-provided benefits. This response suggests that sample members’ employment 
decisions may be affected by MFIP’s financial incentives. The average reservation wage at 
which respondents would take a job with no medical benefits is $11. This amount decreased, on 
average, by $2.1 1 to $2.51 if medical benefits were provided by the employer. 

The majority of sample members felt that others looked down on them for being on 
welfare; they also said they were ashamed to admit to anyone that they received welfare. The 
survey results suggest that one important feature of MFIP, the cashing-out of Food Stamp 
benefits, may reduce stigma among recipients. Fewer than one-fifth believe that it is better for 



l4 Of those who were randomly assigned after the survey began, 16.6 percent did not fill out the survey. Nonre- 
sponse rates for individual items ranged from 4.2 percent to 12.4 percent. 
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Table 2.4 



Attitudes and Opinions of Single-Parent MFIP Report Sample Members, 
by Welfare Status at Random Assignment 



Attitude or Opinion 


Long-term 

Recipients 


Short-term 

Recipients 


Applicants 


Client-reported barriers to employment 

Among those not currently employed, the percent who 
agreed or agreed a lot that they could not work part-time 
right now for the following reasons: 3 
No way to get there every day 


48.9 


39.4 


34.0 


Cannot arrange for child care 


55.7 


54.7 


46.3 


A health or emotional problem, or a family 
member with a health or emotional problem 


26.8 


23.9 


31.4 


Too many family problems 


27.6 


26.5 


33.4 


Already have too much to do during the day 


25.0 


23.2 


23.6 


Any of the above five reasons 


82.1 


76.3 


75.6 


Among those currently working less than 30 hours a week, 
the percent who agreed or agreed a lot that they could not 
work full-time right now for the following reasons: 6 
Cannot arrange for child care 


38.2 


35.8 


37.9 


A health or emotional problem, or a family 
member with a health or emotional problem 


16.2 


17.4 


29.0 


Too many family problems 


16.5 


20.0 


24.3 


Any of the above three reasons 


52.1 


50.9 


58.2 


Client-reported preferred activities 

Given the following choices, percent expressing a 
consistent preference for one of the following activities: 0 
Staying home to take care of family 


9.4 


10.3 


13.6 


Going to school to learn a job skill 


42.9 


47.1 


44.4 


Going to school to study basic reading and math 


5.3 


5.2 


5.1 


Getting a part-time job 


9.0 


5.5 


5.6 


Getting a full-time job 


33.5 


31.9 


31.3 


Percent who agreed or agreed a lot that they: 

Prefer not to work so they can take care of their 
families full-time 


28.5 


32.1 


41.7 


Do not want a job because they would miss 
their children too much 


13.2 


14.2 


13.6 


Like going to school 


76.8 


82.3 


79.3 



(continued) 





Table 2.4 (continued) 





Long-term 


Short-term 




Attitude or Opinion 


Recipients 


Recipients 


Applicants 


Cannot go to school or job training program 








right now because they are afraid to leave 
children in day care or with a babysitter 


19.7 


17.9 


15.7 


Percent who agreed or agreed a lot that children 
who go to day care or preschool learn more 
than children who stay home with their mothers. 


54.0 


52.9 


53.6 


Percent who, if they had a choice, would prefer to 
work at a: 








Part-time job 


32.3 


31.5 


32.6 


Full-time job 


67.7 


68.5 


67.4 


Client-reported employment expectations 








If someone offered client a job that could support 
her family a little better than welfare, percent 
who would likely or very likely take the job if; 








Client didn't like work 


45.1 


51.5 


55.9 


Client had to work at night once in a while 
The job was in a fast-food restaurant like 


61.3 


66.4 


70.5 


McDonald's 


24.7 


28.2 


30.0 


It took more than an hour to get there 


30.2 


29.9 


29.6 


Minimum hourly wage at which the client 
would take a full-time job 








With no medical benefits (%): 








$4 


0.3 


0.4 


0.6 


$5 


3.2 


4.0 


3.7 


$6 


7.4 


8.1 


8.9 


$7 


10.5 


14.1 


11.3 


$8 


20.5 


20.6 


21.7 


$10 


15.6 


16.6 


16.2 


$12 


12.6 


12.4 


11.8 


$15 


11.7 


10.0 


12.0 


$20 or more 


18.2 


13.8 


13.8 


Median ($) 


10.00 


10.00 


10.00 


Mode ($) 


8.00 


8.00 


8.00 


Mean ($) 


11.46 


10.75 


10.87 
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Table 2.4 (continued) 



Attitude or Opinion 


Long-term 

Recipients 


Short-term 

Recipients 


. Applicants 


With full medical benefits (%): 


$4 


0.3 


1.2 


0.8 


$5 


5.6 


5.8 


6.2 


$6 


14.3 


17.7 


15.5 


$7 


17.8 


18.3 


17.2 


$8 


24.1 


23.3 


24.7 


$10 


19.8 


16.8 


17.2 


$12 


8.9 


10.5 


9.5 


$15 


5.8 


4.6 


6.8 


$20 or more 


3.6 


1.8 


2.2 


Median ($) 


8.00 


8.00 


8.00 


Mode ($) 


8.00 


8.00 


8.00 


Mean ($) 


8.95 


8.54 


8.76 


With full medical benefits, and the welfare 


department would let client continue to get most of 








the welfare check (%): 


$4 


3.9 


6.7 


5.9 


$5 


16,5 


20.6 


17.9 


$6 


21.2 


20.8 


22.8 


$7 


16.2 


17.3 


14.6 


$8 


19.0 


17.0 


18.2 


$10 


12.7 


11.1 


12.4 


$12 


4.4 


2.8 


4.7 


$15 


3.2 


1.6 


2.1 


$20 or more 


3.1 


2.1 


1.6 


Median ($) 


7.00 


7.00 


7.00 


Mode ($) 


6.00 


6.00 


6.00 


Mean ($) 


7.78 


7.22 


7.39 


Approximate average worth of employer-provided 


medical benefits per hour ($) 


2.57 


2.28 


2.18 


If client could get $800 a month, plus Medicaid and 
free child care, percent who would prefer: 

Getting all the money by working 40 hours 


a week 


52.6 


54.0 


55.6 


Getting half from welfare and half by working 


20 hours a week 


47.4 


46.0 


44.4 



(continued) 
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Table 2.4 (continued) 



Attitude or Opinion 


Long-term 

Recipients 


Short-term 

Recipients 


Applicants 


If client could keep most of the welfare check and 
also keep any money earned from a $6/hour 
job, number of hours she/he would want to work (%): 
0 


3.6 


3.2 


4.5 


5 - 10 


6.9 


5.2 


4.6 


15 - 20 


12.8 


15.8 


18.1 


25-30 


20.6 


21.3 


23.2 


Over 30 


56.2 


54.6 


49.7 


Percent who agreed or agreed a lot that: 

It will probably take them more than a year to a 
get a full-time job and get off welfare 


71.4 


55.6 


40.8 


They would take a full-time job today, even if 
the job paid less than welfare 


12.8 


18.0 


23.1 


If they got a job, they could find someone they 
trusted to take care of their children 


74.8 


73.8 


78.5 


A year from now they expect to be working 


76.3 


82.8 


89.4 


A year from now they expect to be receiving 
welfare 


40.4 


25.5 


18.7 


Client employment-related activities 

Time spent looking for a job 
during the past 3 months (%): 

Not at all 


47.6 


43.4 


35.7 


Some/a little 


32.8 


24.2 


27.4 


A moderate amount 


12.6 


20.6 


21.7 


A great deal 


7.0 


11.8 


15.3 


In the past 4 weeks, approximate number of 
employers, if any, client contacted (by 
telephone, mail, or in person) to apply for a job 
or ask about job openings (%): 

None 


63.0 


54.5 


48.4 


1 - 2 


18.8 


20.4 


19.0 


3 - 5 


12.2 


14.8 


17.3 


6- 10 


3.6 


6.7 


7.9 


More than 10 


2.5 


3.7 


7.3 



(continued) 
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Table 2.4 (continued) 



Attitude or Opinion 


Long-term 

Recipients 


Short-term 

Recipients 


Applicant 


Percent planning to be in school or training 
program in the next few months 


49.9 


50.7 


43.8 


Client-reDorted attitudes toward welfare 

Percent who agreed or agreed a lot with the following 
statements: 

I feel that people look down on me for being on 
welfare 


63.2 


59.9 


53.7 


I am ashamed to admit to people that I am on 
welfare 


56.1 


57.0 


53.0 


Right now, being on welfare provides for my 
family better than I could by working 


59.7 


54.8 


58.5 


I think it is better for my family that I stay on 
welfare than work at a job 


18.6 


16.8 


18.0 


Client-reDorted social support network 

Percent who agreed or agreed a lot with the 
following statements: 

Among my family, friends, and neighbors, I am 
one of the only people who is on welfare 


33.6 


44.5 


51.8 


When I have trouble or need help, I have 
someone to talk to 


74.5 


76.2 


82.0 


Client-reported sense of efficacy 

Percent who agreed or agreed a lot with the 
following statements: 

I have little control over the things that 
happen to me 


21.0 


18.9 


17.4 


I often feel angry that people like me never 
have a chance to succeed 


47.6 


38.4 


29.8 


Sometimes I feel that I’m being pushed around 
in life 


45.5 


40.7 


42.0 


There is little I can do to change many of the 
important things in my life 


32.8 


30.5 


26.4 


All of the above 


8.0 


6.0 


5.7 


None of the above 


28.2 


34.4 


39.1 


Sample size (total = 5,229) 


2,213 


1,026 


1,990 



(continued) 
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Table 2.4 (continued) 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations using data from Private Opinion Survey data. 

NOTES: The sample includes AFDC and MFIP sample group members who were randomly assigned 
from April 1, 1994 to December 31, 1994, excluding the small percentage who were receiving or 
applying only for Food Stamps when randomly assigned. Members of the AFDC group are 
potentially eligible for any programs that MFIP was designed to replace: AFDC; Minnesota's JOBS 
program, STRIDE; Family General Assistance (FGA); or Food Stamps. 

Thirty percent of single-parent sample members for this report did not fill out a Private Opinion 
Survey because the survey began in the second month after the start of random assignment. Of those 
who were randomly assigned after the survey began, 16.6 percent did not fill out the survey. 
Nonresponse rates for individual items ranged from 4.2 to 12.4 percent. 

In most categories, individuals could agree or agree a lot with more than one statement. 

Multiple responses were not possible in the following item groupings: client-reported preferred 
activities, client-reported employment-related activities, and client-reported acceptable wages. 
a Part-time is defined as a minimum of 10 hours per week. 
b Full-time is defined as 40 hours per week. 

Percentages were calculated for those with a consistent preference. 
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their families that they stay on welfare than work at a job, although the majority believe that 
welfare pays better than working. Unlike most applicants, but consistent with their long spells on 
welfare, most recipients stated that they know of other family members, friends, or neighbors 
receiving welfare. Respondents, for the most part, also felt that they have some control over 
events in their lives, and that they have the power to change some of the important aspects of 
their lives. 

In conclusion, notwithstanding the differences among the three subgroups of single 
parents, for the most part, sample members expressed some interest in working. However, at the 
time of random assignment, even with relatively high levels of education and work experience, 
they were faced with other barriers to employment. In particular, the conflict between their 
interest in working and their perception that welfare currently pays better than work suggests that 
MFIP’s financial incentives and child care provisions could lead to an increase in employment. 
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Chapter 3 

MFIP’s Financial Incentives and Mandatory Employment 
and Training Services for Single-Parent Families 



In order to provide a better understanding of what the MFIP evaluation tested, this chap- 
ter compares the program messages communicated to and services used by the single-parent 
members of the three major research groups described in Chapter 1. (The experiences of the 
fourth group are discussed in Appendix F.) The specific paths the members of the three research 
groups take as they move through the available components are shown in Figure 3.1. This chap- 
ter focuses on the experiences of two subgroups — long-term recipients and applicants — within 
the three major research groups. 

Several data sources are used to describe the attitudes and experiences of the staff and 
sample members. These include field observations and interviews conducted by MDRC staff in 
the first, second, and third years of the demonstration; a survey of sample members in the urban 
counties conducted 12 months after they were randomly assigned; and a survey of financial 
workers and case managers in all seven demonstration counties. (For details, see Chapter 2.) 

The key findings discussed in this chapter are: 

• MFIP produced an important change in the culture of the welfare office in 
Minnesota s demonstration counties. Eligibility workers in MFIP routinely 
discussed the financial advantages of employment with their single-parent 
caseload and began to encourage them to go to work. 

• MFIP also changed the messages that long-term welfare recipients heard when 
they sought out employment and training and training activities. The MFIP 
employment and training component focused on securing participants em- 
ployment in the short run, although it offered a diverse menu of activities in- 
cluding short-term training and education. 

• Long-term recipients in MFIP were more likely than their AFDC counterparts 
to enroll in employment and training activities, and they were also more likely 
to enroll in job search programs and workshops that explored career options. 

In contrast, individuals who were eligible for the MFIP incentives but not re- 
quired to participate in MFIP employment and training services were no more 
likely than their AFDC counterparts to volunteer for employment activities. 



I- E xperiences of the AFDC Group 

This section describes what happens to the members of the AFDC group — that is, the 
women who are subject to the AFDC rules and who can volunteer to enroll in services offered 
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Figure 3.1 



Benefits and Services by Research Group and Subgroup, for Single Parents 



MFIP Group 



MFIP Incentives Only 
Group 



AFDC Group 




NOTES: "As of July 1995, sample members could volunteer for MFIP services, if slots were available. 
b Teen parents without a high school diploma or GED are required to participate in education. 
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through the STRIDE system if they are in one of the STRIDE “target groups.” 1 The AFDC group 
thus represents the status quo — they receive the messages and services that women on welfare 
typically receive in Minnesota. 

A. Employment Information and Messages Conveyed hv Financial Workers 

Common criticisms of the AFDC system, which MFIP was designed to address, are that 
it has built-in disincentives to work and that the financial workers — the staff responsible for 
determining a family’s eligibility for welfare, calculating benefits, and processing grants — do 
not encourage recipients to work. A survey of the AFDC financial workers conducted during the 
second year of the MFIP implementation corroborates this stereotype: staff responses indicated 
that the AFDC financial workers are not sending a strong work message when they interact with 
welfare applicants and recipients, in part because they do not believe that welfare recipients will 
improve their financial position if they work part-time or full-time. 

The major points of contact between a financial worker and her AFDC caseload are the 
initial eligibility interview when a single mother applies for assistance, and the annual recertifi- 
cation interview, when her continuing eligibility is verified. 2 As shown in Table 3.1, each of 
these interviews takes about 50 minutes; 41 minutes are spent on eligibility issues, and about 10 
minutes (8.5 in an initial interview; 10.7 in a recertification) are spent discussing employment 
and service options. Responses to the staff survey suggest that the financial workers do not, dur- 
ing these interviews, routinely inform their caseload about the benefits and supports that are 
available to them if they go to work. Only 55.6 percent of the workers said they were likely to 
talk about the welfare benefits available to a working recipient (Table 3.2), and less than half said 
they were likely to discuss the transitional health and medical benefits available to a working 
mother who leaves welfare or how she could pay for child care and transportation. 

Over the course of a year, financial workers have other opportunities to talk with caseload 
members. AFDC recipients are required to notify their financial worker whenever their family 
composition, income, or employment status changes; in addition, recipients may call for advice 
or information. As shown in Table 3.3, responses to the staff survey indicate that the typical fi- 
nancial worker has conversations with about 40 percent of her caseload during the course of a 
month, and almost 60 percent over 3 months. Table 3.3 also shows that staff indicate that in most 
of these conversations they do not talk to inactive members of the caseload (i.e., those not work- 
ing or in school or training) about looking for work or going to school, nor do they inform recipi- 
ents about the benefits available to them if they work. 

Asked about the specific advice they give single mothers, the AFDC financial workers 
indicate that they encourage the caseload to get more education before entering the job market 



'As described in Chapter 1, the target groups are recipients who have been on welfare for 36 out of the previous 
60 months, recipients under age 24 who do not have a high school diploma or GEO or have limited work experi- 
ence, and recipients who are within two years of becoming ineligible for aid because their youngest child is age 16 
or older. Teen mothers without a high school diploma or GED are required to participate. 

2 Hennepin County has two types of financial workers: intake workers who review eligibility and process the 
initial grant for welfare applicants, and ongoing eligibility workers who review continuing eligibility and process 
grants for women once they start receiving welfare. 





Table 3.1 



MFIP and AFDC Financial Worker Time Devoted to Program Activities 




Averaee Number of Minutes Devoted to Activity 


Activity 


MFIP Cases 


AFDC Cases 


For new aDDlicants: 

A face-to-face interview on eligibility issues 6 


46. l c 


41.3 


A face-to-face discussion of employment 
and service options 


14.3 


8.5 



For the ongoing caseload: 

A face-to-face recertification interview on 
eligibility issues d 

A face-to-face discussion of employment and 
service options during or immediately after 
a recertification interview d 

Follow-up of recertification interviews and 
ongoing eligibility work 
Per earned income cases 6 
Per nonearned income cases 



Activity * 

For the ongoing caseload: 

Noneligibility-related counseling/phone calls 8 
Client assistance work with: 6 1 
MFIP clients 

MF1P Incentives Only clients 
All clients 



45.1 


41.4 


10.3 


10.7 


7.8 


9.8 


4.6 


4.2 



Percentage of Time Devoted to Activity 
MFIP Cases AFDC Case^_ 



14.1 


13.1 


29.5 


N/A 


26.1 


N/A 


N/A 


26.5 



(continued) 
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Table 3.1 (continued) 



SOURCES: MDRC calculations using data from the time study of financial workers. Data on client 
assistance work is from the staff survey of financial workers. 

NOTES: N/A = Not Applicable. 

a The category of AFDC cases includes work on AFDC, AFDC-UP, Food Stamp, and FGA cases. 

b Averages were derived by summing the reported time spent in the activity over a three-day period, 
then dividing that sum by the total number of MFIP/AFDC eligibility interviews during that period. 

c Because of the random assignment process, the ratio of single-parent to two-parent families is higher 
among MFIP new applicants than AFDC new applicants. This difference in composition of groups may 
affect the amount of time spent on new applicant interviews. 

d Averages were derived by summing the reported time spent in the activity for earned and noneamed 
income cases over a three-day period, then dividing that sum by the number of recertification interviews. 

e Averages were derived by summing the time spent on this activity over a three-day period, then 
dividing that sum by the MFIP/AFDC earned income caseload total over three days. 

Averages were derived by summing the time spent on this activity over a three-day period, then 
dividing that sum by the MFIP/AFDC noneamed income caseload total over three days. 

8 These percentages are also shown in Figure 3.2. See Figure 3.2 notes for the derivation of these 
percentages. 

h Defined as help and advice to recipients "about education and other services, about looking for and 
taking jobs, about getting off welfare, about seeking help from other social service agencies." 

‘To compensate for differences in the proportion of financial workers selected within counties to be 
surveyed, the Hennepin County financial workers were weighted so that they would be equally represented 
in the sample. 




.‘ v V.. 
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Table 3.2 



MFIP and AFDC Financial Worker Explanations of Welfare Rules 
During Intake and Recertification Interviews 



Information appropriate for sample members fl,b (%) 


MFIP 


AFDC c 


Information aDoroDriate for all sample members 






Likely to discuss welfare benefits if sample member works 


88.8 


55.6 *** 


Very likely to discuss 


49.4 


6 \ *** 


Likely to discuss how many hours sample member can 
work and remain on welfare 


45.3 


36.9 


Very likely to discuss 


20.3 


5.0 *** 


Likely to discuss work and school choices during intake 
and recertification interviews 


60.9 


39 3 *** 


Very likely to discuss 


17.6 


5 1 *** 


Likely to discuss transitional benefits if sample member 
leaves welfare 


93.5 


4g 3 *** 


Very likely to discuss 


47.4 


13 2 *** 


Likely to discuss how child support can help sample 
member leave welfare 


52.1 


39.0 * 


Very likely to discuss 


18.5 


6.7 ** 


Likely to discuss how sample member can pay for child 
care and transportation if she works or goes to school 
while on welfare 


92.6 


40 9 *** 


Very likely to discuss 


38.8 


5 \ *** 


Sample size d (total = 196) 


60 


136 



Information appropriate for MFEP sample members only 



Likely to discuss when sample member becomes 



mandatory for case management 


78.5 


N/A 


Very likely to discuss 


42.1 


N/A 


Likely to discuss penalties and sanctions for not 
cooperating with case management 


80.3 


N/A 


Very likely to discuss 


48.2 


N/A 


Likely to discuss extent of choice about activities 
while in case management 


43.8 


N/A 


Very likely to discuss 


12.6 


N/A 


Likely to discuss how much participation is required 
in case management 


9.8 


N/A 


Very likely to discuss 


0.9 


N/A 


Likely to discuss how many hours of work exempts 
sample member from case management 


46.8 


N/A 


Very likely to discuss 


12.1 


N/A 



Sample size 



d 



60 

(continued) 
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Table 3.2 (continued) 

SOURCE: MDRC calculations using data from the staff survey of financial workers. 



NOTES: N/A = Not Applicable. 

A two-tailed t-test is used to compare the difference in percentages, 
indicated as *** = 1 percent; **=5 percent; *= 10 percent. 



Statistical significance levels are 



To compensate for differences in the proportion of financial workers selected within counties to be 
sample^ Hennepin County financial workers were weighted so that they would be equally represented in the 

7 ^T! 1 H UeSti0n W ? S , T Wered by 3 rCSp0nSe fr ° m 1 t0 7 ’ where 1 was labeled as "unlikely to discuss" and 

dis74 a 3S ' t0 diSCUSS ' ’’ ^ 11115 Ub,e ’ reSp0nSCS of 5 ’ 6 ’ and 7 classified as "likely to 



c AFDC worker responses reflect their interactions with all members of their AFDC caseload not 
those who were members of the research sample. 

d No more than two survey respondents faded to respond to an item in this table. Nonrespondents 

included in the calculation of the results presented for each item. 



only 

were not 
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Table 3.3 



MFIP and AFDC Financial Worker Contact with Sample Members and the 
Extent to Which They Discuss Educational and Occupational Choices 



Type of contact 3 


MFIP 


AFDC b 


Percentage of sample members with whom the financial 
worker has conversations 
During one month 


42.5 


40.3 


During three months 


58.3 


58.4 


Percentage of sample members who have asked the 
financial worker for advice about work 


27.7 


21.0 ** 


Financial worker tries to learn in depth about sample 
members’ problems that led to welfare c (%) 


11.3 


20.1 


Out of 10 conversations with inactive sample members, 
in how many would the financial worker talk to 
sample member about (average) : d 
Looking for work 


6.5 


3.4 *** 


School 


2.6 


3.6 ** 


Available welfare benefits while working 


7.1 


4 4 *** 


Financial worker often contacts ongoing sample 
members to persuade them to use available services c (%) 


13.0 


2.0 *** 


Financial worker often discusses with sample 
members choice between (%): e 
A poor-paying job and staying on welfare 


27.4 


32.4 


A part-time job and a part-time GED program 


30.3 


18.3 * 


Sample size f (total = 196) 


60 


136 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations using data from the staff survey of financial workers. 




NOTES: A two-tailed t-test is used to compare the difference in percentages. Statistical significance levels are 
indicated as ***=1 percent; ** = 5 percent; * = 10 percent. 

"To compensate for differences in the proportion of financial workers selected within counties to be 
surveyed, the Hennepin County financial workers were weighted so that they would be equally represented in 
the sample. 

b AFDC worker responses reflect their interactions with all members of their caseload, not only those who 
were members of the research sample. 



c This percentage reflects those who responded with a 5 , 6 , or 7 , on a scale from 1 to 7 . 

Inactive sample members for this purpose were women who were not working, not enrolled in school, 
and not enrolled in employment and training activities. 

c These percentages reflect those who responded with a 5, 6 , or 7 — with 1 meaning "very rarely" and 7 
meaning "very often." 

f No more than three survey respondents failed to respond to an item in this table. Nonrespondents were 
not included in the calculation of the results presented for each item. 
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and to be selective about taking a job. (See Table 3.4.) Responses to questions about the staffs 
views help to explain why they do not emphasize work in their interactions with the caseload. 
Table 3.4 shows that although almost two-thirds of the AFDC financial workers say they do not 
think it is okay for a woman to stay home and take care of her children full-time, only 43.3 per- 
cent say they believe that recipients are “better off’ financially if they work part-time while they 
are on welfare, and only about half feel recipients are much better off financially if they work 
full-time. Only a small percentage (13.7%) think that getting a job quickly is more important 
than getting schooling or training. One AFDC worker explained: 

When you talk about work, you talk about other things [besides money]. It might 
not be good now but it will get you someplace, and your self-esteem, and your 
kids seeing you work. There are some situations where they are working for 
minimum wages and barely making it and they’ve got three kids at home and they 
would spend $600, $700 a month [on child care]. That is when you tell them you 
need to put [working] on the back burner and wait ‘till the smallest is in kinder- 
garten. Take a class here or there. Do something, but we don’t push [work], I 
don’t think we push work any more than we push education. With a job, if they 
make $10 or $9 [an hour], then why would anyone want to stay on assistance? But 
if you can only make a small amount of money, then I would probably direct them 
toward some kind of training for at least 9 months. If they have a few children, I 
will not discuss job opportunities unless their skills are there. 

As noted, financial workers indicate that, on average, they spend about 10 minutes during 
intake and recertification interviews talking about employment and service options. As was 
shown in Table 3.2, about 40 percent of the AFDC financial workers said they were likely to dis- 
cuss work and school choices during intake and recertification interviews. In addition, single 
mothers who are applying for welfare can be required to attend orientation that covers in detail 
the employment and training activities and support services available through Minnesota’s 
STRIDE program. 3 Ongoing recipients may be reminded about STRIDE at their recertification 
interview or given written information about the program or a resource list of other organizations 
that provide education and training activities in the community, but generally only when a 
woman requests information. 

The typical AFDC applicant or recipient is thus not likely to be given information that 
would encourage her to go to work in the short term. On the contrary, she may hear that it is not 
financially advantageous to go to work and be advised to raise her skills and education level be- 
fore looking for employment. The responses of women in the AFDC group to the survey fielded 
in the urban counties, shown in Table 3.5, confirm this impression. Only about half of this group 
said that a recipient who worked more than 30 hours per week while on assistance would be bet- 
ter off than one who did not work. Asked what staff encouraged, 16.6 percent of these sample 
members said they were encouraged to get a job quickly and 22.3 percent said they were encour- 
aged to go to school or training. 



3 In most counties, instead of an in-person orientation, applicants who are not in a STRIDE target group are 
given written information about the program. 
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Table 3.4 



MFIP and AFDC Financial Worker Views on Educational and Occupational Choices 



Attitudes and Advice a (%) 


MFIP 


AFDC b 


Attitudes: 






Believes sample members are "better off" financially 
If they work part-time while on welfare 
If they work full-time while on welfare 


100.0 

100.0 


43 3 *** 
52 4 *** 


Believes getting a job as quickly as possible is 
better than school or training for the average 
sample member 


40.9 


13 7 *** 


Thinks it is "not okay" for sample members to stay home to 
care for their children full-time 


79.8 


62.8 ** 


Advice Given: 






Would advise sample members to take a low-wage job 
over staying on welfare 


57.4 


62.2 


Would advise sample members to take a part-time job 
and enter a part-time GED program at the same time 


81.0 


62.5 *** 


If choice is between a full-time job while staying on welfare 
or a vocational training class, would recommend the job 


48.9 


14 4 *** 


Would advise sample members to take any job rather 
than be selective about the jobs they take c 


51.6 


25.1 *** 


Encourages sample members to work even if they 
do not feel ready 


45.8 


26.3 *** 


Encourages sample members to work even if the job 
does not have the potential to get them off welfare 
permanently 


76.5 


57.1 *** 


Sample size d (total = 196) 


60 


136 



(continued) 
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Table 3.4 (continued) 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations using data from the staff survey of financial workers. 

NOTES: A two-tailed t-test is used to compare the difference in percentages. Statistical significance levels are 
indicated as *** = 1 percent; ** = 5 percent; * = 10 percent. 

These percentages reflect those who responded with a 1, 2, or 3 or with a 5, 6, or 7, on a scale from 1 to 
7— depending on the direction of the question. 

a To compensate for differences in the proportion of financial workers selected within counties to be 
surveyed, the Hennepin county financial workers were weighted so that they would be equally represented in 
the sample. 

b AFDC workers responses reflected their interactions with all members of their AFDC caseload, not only 
those who were members of the research sample. 

c This question was asked separately for MFIP and MFIP Incentives Only sample members. The 
percentage of MFIP workers who communicated that sample members should take any job was 54.5% and 
46.3 % for MFIP and MFIP Incentives Only sample members, respectively. For staff working with AFDC 
sample members, the question was asked separately "for clients who are eligible for STRIDE" and "for clients 
who are not eligible for STRIDE. " The percentage of AFDC workers who communicate that sample members 
should take any job was 28.7% and 34.1%, respectively, for these two groups. The data presented in this table 
come from averaging the two responses given by each worker. 

d As many as 17 workers failed to respond or indicated "don't know" to an item in this table. 
Nonrespondents were not included in these calculations. 
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Information About the MFIP and AFDC Programs Reported by Single Parents, by Research Group, in Urban Counties 
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Table 3.5 (continued) 
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(continued) 
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B. Inf ormation. Messages, and Services Provided Through STRIDE 



STRIDE, the employment and training program of the AFDC system, has traditionally 
provided services for only a small portion of the adult AFDC caseload in Minnesota. Funding 
constraints, in part, limit the number of AFDC recipients who can be served (other reasons are 
discussed below); in a few counties, there are short waiting lists for STRIDE services. 4 As of De- 
cember 1994, 19.7 percent of the adult caseload and 21.9 percent of individuals in the STRIDE 
target groups were enrolled in STRIDE. 5 

This does not mean that the AFDC caseload does not receive employment and training 
services in Minnesota, however. On the contrary, survey data (to be presented later in this chap- 
ter) from the MFIP evaluation on the participation of women in urban counties indicates that a 
relatively high proportion — 44 percent of long-term recipients and 45 percent of applicants — 
participated in employment and training activities in the first year after random assignment. The 
rate is all the more striking because their activities were primarily self-initiated. 6 Survey re- 
sponses suggest that most of this activity was not provided through STRIDE, moreover: asked 
whether they participated in an activity as part of MFIP, STRIDE, or another organization, only 22 
percent of the applicants and 45 percent of the long-term recipients in the AFDC group who had 
participated in some activity and answered the question said they participated as part of STRIDE. 

These data suggest that the caseload has a much higher interest in receiving employment 
and training services than is reflected in the STRIDE enrollment numbers. MDRC field inter- 
views indicate several factors besides funding constraints that may make it difficult for AFDC 
recipients to receive STRIDE services: the lack of a mechanism to alert recipients when they be- 
come eligible for STRIDE, the lack of routine reminders about STRIDE’S offerings to eligible 
recipients, and a general lack of communication and contact between AFDC financial workers 
and STRIDE case managers, especially in certain counties. 7 

STRIDE offers an array of employment and training services and allows enrollees to pick 
and choose among them. The menu of available activities includes career exploration workshops, 
job search activities, vocational training, two- and four-year college degree programs, and course 
work in English as a Second Language (ESL) and Adult Basic Education (ABE) or General Edu- 



4 In Hennepin County, STRIDE providers require single mothers who are interested in enrolling in STRIDE to 
complete a one-week workshop in which they research the education programs and employment fields they are in- 
terested in, and leam what is expected of them in the program. The workshop is designed to educate people about 
the program, but it also serves as a way to weed out those who are unlikely to complete training. 

5 Data provided by the Minnesota Department of Human Services, Self-Sufficiency — the Transitional Support 
Department. 

6 A recent report which analyzes participation rates in three JOBS sites, prepared by MDRC staff for the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services, found participation rates of 33-34 percent over the two years after random 
assignment for single-parent control group members who were not required to participate in JOBS services, but 
could volunteer for services in the community. These participation rates are averaged for Atlanta, Grand Rapids, 
and Riverside. See Freedman and Friedlander, 1995. 

7 In some counties, STRIDE case managers work for community-based organizations and are located in differ- 
ent offices from the AFDC financial workers; in others, they work in a county-run employment and training agency. 
Many of the employment and training services available through STRIDE are operated by other organizations, such 
as community colleges or other education and training institutions. 
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cational Development (GED). Enrollees in STRIDE meet individually with a case manager to 
decide on an appropriate course of action and to develop an employability plan tailored to their 
particular circumstances. As part of the assessment process, staff may test literacy and other 
skills, help enrollees develop personality profiles, and require them to research a variety of em- 
ployment fields. 

As noted earlier, women in STRIDE typically enroll in educational programs, including 
college degree programs at four-year institutions and two-year vocational training programs. 
STRIDE’S educational thrust is emphasized right from the start. “In the STRIDE orientation we 
say that work is available and there are job opportunities out there but the vehicle for getting 
them is training and what we are going to talk about is how we, as an agency, are going to help 
them get training,” a STRIDE worker remarked. 

During the course of the MFIP evaluation, several changes in the STRIDE rules, intro- 
duced in July 1995, pushed the program to reduce its long-term education focus. STRIDE case 
managers are now discouraged from approving education or training plans that take longer than 
two years to complete. In addition, STRIDE participants who are enrolled in part-time education 
or training must spend a specified number of hours per week in paid employment, work study, or 
volunteer activities. A mandatory element was also added to the traditionally volunteer program. 
Although AFDC recipients can still choose whether or not to enroll in STRIDE, once they vol- 
unteer they are subject to a sanction if they cease to participate before completing the chosen ac- 
tivity. 

Despite these changes, considerable evidence supports the conclusion that STRIDE has 
maintained its focus on education and training as activities that can prepare single mothers on 
welfare for jobs that will enable them to become self-sufficient and remain off welfare. Like the 
AFDC financial workers, the STRIDE case managers do not think that AFDC recipients neces- 
sarily benefit financially by working. As shown in Table 3.6, only 20 percent believe that recipi- 
ents who work part-time are “better off’ financially than recipients who do not work, and less 
than half (42.5 percent) feel recipients are “better off’ financially if they work full-time. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that, as shown in Table 3.6, only about half the STRIDE 
case managers say they “often” mention the financial advantages of working in order to motivate 
their caseload. As one explained, “It was hard for me to talk about how working affects the grant 
and why it is good for them to work. They don’t come out ahead so how do I try to motivate 
people to work their way off assistance when it is not to their advantage?” Instead, the over- 
whelming majority of STRIDE case managers (92 percent) indicate that they would tell a recipi- 
ent to raise her skills before taking a job (Table 3.7), and only 38 percent would advise a 
recipient without a GED to take a job that would pay just enough to get off welfare, instead of 
staying on welfare and waiting for a better opportunity. Indeed, half feel that it is not a successful 
program outcome if a recipient is working 20-25 hours per week but remains on welfare. 

Education and training were clearly the activities of choice for women in the AFDC 
group, whether they received services through STRIDE or through some other organization. As 
shown in Tables 3.8 and 3.9, 43.3 percent of the long-term recipients and 38.0 percent of the ap- 
plicants in the AFDC group who were surveyed reported participating in basic education, post- 
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Table 3.6 



MFIP and STRIDE Case Manager Understanding and 
Promotion of Financial Incentives 



Understanding and Promotion (%) 


MFIP 


STRIDE 3 




Regard themselves as "well informed" about 
financial incentives 


91.2 


75.3 


** 


"Would probably refer" sample members to a financial 
worker for any questions about financial incentives 


17.6 


46.2 


*** 


Believes sample members who work part-time are 
"better off" financially 


85.3 


20.0 


*** 


Believes sample members who work full-time are 
"better off" financially 


94.1 


42.5 


*** 


During assessment, likely to discuss the following with 
sample members: 








Welfare benefits sample members keep if they work 


97.1 


60.5 


*** 


Amount sample members can earn and remain on welfare 


88.2 


57.3 


*** 


Transitional benefits 


94.1 


88.0 




"Often" mentions incentives for working to 
motivate sample members 


100.0 


53.9 


*** 


Believes sample members are "well-informed" about financial 
incentives when they enter case management 


23.5 


15.8 




Sample size (total = 112) 


34 


78 





SOURCE: MDRC calculations using data from staff survey of case managers. 



NOTES: A two-tailed t-test is used to compare the differences in percentages. Statistical significance levels are 
indicated as ***=1 percent; ** = 5 percent; *=10 percent. 

These percentages reflect those who responded with a 5, 6, or 7, on a scale from 1 to 7. 

Respondents who failed to respond to an item or indicated "don't know" were not included in the 
calculations. 

a F° r questions reflecting differences in the MFIP and AFDC programs, STRIDE case managers were 
asked about AFDC sample members only. 
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Table 3.7 



MFIP and STRIDE Case Manager Advice About Employment 



Advice and messages (%) 


MFIP 


STRIDE 3 


Advice to sample members on auick iob entrv 






Advice to average sample member: 






"Get a job quickly" 


47.1 


l 3 *** 


"Raise skill levels" 0 


17.6 


92.1 *** 


Responds in middle of scale d 


35.3 


6.6 *** 


Advise a sample member who can earn just enough to become 
ineligible for welfare to "take the job," instead of telling 
her to "stay on welfare and wait for a better opportunity": 






A sample member without a GED b 


84.8 


38.2 *** 


A sample member with a high school diploma 6 


82.4 


52.6 *** 


Compared with a year ago, percent who are "more likely" to 
advise work rather than school for: 






A sample member without a GED C 


45.2 


25.0 ** 


A sample member with a high school diploma 0 


62.5 


44.6 * 


Questions asked of case managers about messages to sample members 






What message do the state welfare officials want you to communicate 
to sample members? 






"Take any job" 6 


84.4 


62.5 ** 


"Be selective" about the jobs you take 0 


6.3 


20.8 ** 


What message does your agency want you to communicate 
to sample members? 






"Take any job" 6 


54.5 


22.7 *** 


"Be selective" about the jobs you take 0 


18.2 


52.0 *** 


What message do you communicate to sample members? 






"Take any job" 6 


41.2 


5.2 *** 


"Be selective" about the jobs you take 0 


26.5 


76.6 *** 


Believe outcome is "successful" when a sample member 
remains on welfare but works 20-25 hours a week 0 


87.9 


49 3 *** 


Sample size (total = 112) c 


34 


78 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations using data from staff survey of case managers. 



NOTES: A two-tailed t-test is used to compare the differences in percentages. Statistical significance levels are 
indicated as *** = 1 percent; **=5 percent; *=10 percent. 

a For questions reflecting differences in the MFIP and AFDC programs, STRIDE case managers were 
asked about AFDC sample members only. 

b These percentages reflect those who responded with a 1, 2, or 3, on a scale from 1 to 7. 

c These percentages reflect those who responded with a 5, 6, or 7, on a scale from 1 to 7. 

d This percentage reflects those who responded with a 4, on a scale from 1 to 7. 

Respondents who failed to respond to an item or indicated "don’t know" were not included in the 
calculations. 
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Table 3.9 

Participation in Employment and Training Activities Within 12 Months After Random Assignment Among MFIP, 
MFIP Incentives Only, and AFDC Applicants, in Urban Counties, as Reported on the Client Survey 
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o 



NOTES: Survey respondents were interviewed between month 12 and month 19 (on average, month 13), counting the month in which random assignment 
occurred as month 1 . 

Sample sizes for individual measures vary because of missing values. 
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secondary education, and vocational training, while only 14 percent reported participating in job 
search. The interest in education is also consistent with the preferences sample members ex- 
pressed in the Private Opinion Survey they filled out just before random assignment, as ex- 
plained in Chapter 2. Asked whether they would prefer to stay at home and take care of their 
family, go to school, or go to work, about half of the applicants and long-term recipients said 
they would prefer to go to school to study basic reading and math or to learn a job skill (see Ta- 
ble 2.4). 

II. Experiences of the MFIP Group 

MFIP was designed as a counterpoint to the system just described. The program compo- 
nents designed for the MFIP group differ from those offered to the AFDC group in two major 
respects: the MFIP group is offered financial incentives and supports for going to work, and 
long-term recipients are required to participate in an employment or training activity unless they 
are working at least 30 hours a week (20 if they have a child under age 6). The intention was to 
transform the financial services and the employment and training components to make each more 
focused on employment, to allow them to better reinforce each other, and to enhance their effec- 
tiveness in moving the caseload into the work force or into employment and training services. 
Both qualitative and quantitative data suggest that the MFIP system has been successful in get- 
ting recipients to focus more on work, although there is still room for improvement. 

A. Employment Information and Messages Given bv MFIP Financial Workers 

In programs like MFIP that seek to increase welfare recipients’ employment and earnings 
by offering financial incentives to parents who go to work, efforts to inform recipients about the 
incentives and show that they will be better off working than not working are critical. If recipi- 
ents are not given information about the financial incentives or fail to understand the information 
they are given, they are unable to go to work in response to the opportunity. Simply informing 
recipients about the incentives may not be enough to increase employment levels, however. Staff 
may need to actively reinforce or “market” the incentives and urge participants to take advantage 
of them. 

MFIP staff do not have to make special outreach efforts to recruit participants. As noted 
earlier, random assignment to MFIP occurs when a person first applies for welfare or, for ongo- 
ing recipients, at the time of the annual eligibility review. 8 Because MFIP financial workers pro- 
vide the first information that participants receive about the program — and the only information 
that they receive for some time — what they say is of key importance in communicating the pro- 
gram messages. 

This section examines the information and advice that the MFIP financial workers pro- 
vide to MFIP applicants and recipients in their initial interviews, ongoing contacts, and annual 



'Welfare applicants were informed by their financial worker at their initial eligibility interview that they had 
been randomly selected for MFIP; current recipients were informed that their case was being converted to MFIP 
when they came in for their recertification interview. 
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recertification interviews, and compares those messages with the information and advice that 
AFDC financial workers give to their caseload. The data show that the MFIP financial workers 
routinely inform single parents about MFIP’s financial incentives and tell them they will be bet- 
ter off financially if they work; many, although by no means all, of the staff also regularly en- 
courage recipients to find a job. In interviews with MDRC field researchers, MFIP financial 
workers stressed that the ability to talk to the caseload about work makes MFIP quite different 
from AFDC; staffs and sample members responses to surveys confirm that MFIP staff are com- 
municating a different message about work. At the same time, their jobs are stills structured so 
that their eligibility functions take the bulk of their time. 

As Table 3.1 showed, MFIP financial workers say it takes about an hour to complete an 
initial eligibility interview or a recertification interview, including about 14 minutes in initial eli- 
gibility interviews and 10 minutes in recertification interviews discussing employment and 
training options. 9 These estimates are slightly higher than what AFDC financial workers report. 
As important as the amount of time they spend on interviews, however, is that the MFIP staff are 
providing their caseload with significantly different types of information and advice during these 
interviews. 

Early field observations suggested that although some workers initially had difficulty ex- 
plaining in detail how the MFIP incentives work, most stressed that “work now pays” and many 
found multiple ways to communicate this message. Handouts (prepared by the state) showing 
how income would change if a recipient worked various hours per week at various hourly wages 
seemed particularly helpful in illustrating the basic point. Data from the staff survey shown in 
Table 3.2 confirm that MFIP financial workers are much more likely than their AFDC counter- 
parts to tell their caseload about the benefits and supports available to them if they take a job: 
about 90 percent of the MFIP financial workers say they are likely to talk about the welfare bene- 
fits, child care assistance, and transportation assistance that single mothers receive if they go to 
work and the transitional benefits available to them if their income leaves them ineligible for 
welfare. About half the MFIP staff gave the highest possible response to these questions (a 7 on a 
scale of 1 to 7), indicating that they were very likely to discuss these issues; only a very small 
percentage of AFDC financial workers gave the same response. 

The MFIP financial workers do more than simply explain how the welfare grant will be 
affected if a single mother goes to work; they also stress that it is advantageous for an MFIP 
sample member to get a job. As was shown in Table 3.4, 100 percent of the MFIP workers be- 
lieve that recipients are “better off financially” if they work either full-time or part-time while 
they are on MFIP. In contrast, only 43 percent of the AFDC financial workers believe AFDC re- 
cipients are much better off if they work part-time and only 52 percent are convinced this is true 
for recipients who work full-time. MFIP financial workers are also more likely than AFDC 
workers to believe that the average welfare recipient is better off getting a job as quickly as pos- 
sible instead of enrolling in school or training. Consequently, as Table 3.4 showed, more MFIP 



’Like AFDC workers, MFIP financial workers are divided into intake eligibility staff and ongoing eligibility 
staff in Hennepin County. In all the counties, most of the MFIP financial workers are former AFDC workers who 
volunteered or were recruited to participate in MFIP. 



financial workers than AFDC financial workers said they encourage their caseload to go to work 
given a variety of circumstances. 

Financial workers have additional opportunities after the initial interview to convey the 
MFIP messages. Like their AFDC counterparts, MFIP participants are required to report changes 
in income, household status, or employment. In addition, state guidelines encourage MFIP finan- 
cial workers to contact their caseload every 90 days, and MFIP recipients receive flyers on a 
quarterly basis from the state MFIP office reminding them of MFIP’s benefits. Field research 
shows that the financial workers find it difficult to contact their caseload by phone or in person 
on a quarterly basis, 10 and the survey responses reported in Table 3.3 indicate that financial 
workers in MFIP have no more contact with their caseload than their AFDC counterparts have 
with theirs. Like the AFDC staff, MFIP staff report having conversations with about 40 percent 
of their caseload in the course of a month, and about 58 percent over the course of three months. 
Nor do MFIP financial workers report spending any greater proportion of their time counsel- 
ing/advising or giving information to their caseload than their AFDC counterparts do, as shown 
in Figure 3.2. 

What MFIP and AFDC staff talk about when they converse with their caseload does dif- 
fer, however. Staff responses (shown in Table 3.3) to survey questions about their conversations 
with inactive members of the caseload — women who were not working, not in school, and not 
enrolled in employment or training activities — show that MFIP staff have more conversations 
in which they talk about the importance of looking for work and explain what welfare benefits 
are available to working mothers. MFIP financial workers do not bring up these topics in every 
conversation with every sample member, however. 

It is important to note that while the staff survey responses show that the MFIP and 
AFDC programs were sending different messages about work, they also indicate that the MFIP 
message was not consistently reinforced during the second year of the evaluation, when the sur- 
vey was fielded. MDRC interviews with MFIP financial workers in the demonstration counties 
confirm that the work message was reinforced somewhat sporadically at the beginning of the 
evaluation, but they also indicate that during MFIP’s third year staff were more likely to discuss 
work options and to encourage recipients to take a job. 

How effectively is the information about MFIP being conveyed? As we have seen, MFIP 
financial workers did not spend a lot of time explaining the financial incentives or discussing 
employment and training service options during the eligibility and recertification interviews on 
average, about 14 or 10 minutes, respectively. MDRC observations suggested that, early in the 
demonstration, some staff found it difficult to present the details about welfare benefits and 
earnings, and that the caseload often appeared confused about what they heard. In interviews 
with field researchers, financial workers commented that it was important to repeat the informa- 
tion over and over, but indicated that time constraints sometimes made that difficult. As a result, 
they were not always confident that recipients understood how the MFIP incentives worked or 
how their income would be affected if they took a job. Only about one-fourth of the case manag- 



°In a number of counties, staff are now allowed to make some of the quarterly contacts by mail. 
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Figure 3.2 

Distribution of MFIP and AFDC Financial Worker Time on 
Various Activities for Ongoing Cases 3 
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SOURCES: MDRC calculations using data from the MFIP time study of financial workers and the statY survey of financial 
workers. 




NOTES: a Ongoing cases are recipients already receiving welfare. 

b ()ther activities related to individual MFIP or AFDC cases consist of: MFIP/STRIDE case management and CWEP 
activities; sanctioning activities; child care activities; client group activities (e g., orientation, job fairs). 
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ers judged the recipients who came to MFIP case management to be “well informed” about the 
program’s financial incentives (see Table 3.6). 

Nevertheless, the women’s responses to survey questions one year after they were ran- 
domly assigned indicate that most did understand that the incentives and supports existed and 
realized that in MFIP it pays to work, even if they were not always clear about the details of how 
the incentives are provided. As was shown in Table 3.5, over 80 percent knew about their child 
care entitlement; over 70 percent believed they could work 30 hours or more per week and re- 
main on MFIP; and over 65 percent understood that they would be financially better off if they 
went to work while on MFIP. 11 It is also noteworthy that sample members in the AFDC group 
were considerably less likely (with reason) to believe that they would be better off financially if 
they were working, that they were entitled to child care assistance if they worked, and that they 
could keep part of their grant if they worked 30 or more hours per week. Additional analysis in- 
dicated that sample members in the MFIP group derived their understanding from information 
that the financial workers gave them; any reinforcement of the message provided by the MFIP 
case managers did not increase their basic understanding of the program’s incentives. 12 While 
there is certainly room for improvement, participants appear to understand the incentives and 
supports for work well enough so that the MFIP evaluation provides a fair test of the impact of 
the incentives. 

B. Changing the Culture of the Welfare Office 

1. A Stronger Work Message. The above section highlights an important difference 
between the behavior of MFIP and AFDC financial workers: because the MFIP financial workers 
feel free to discuss work, they are communicating a new and different message to their caseload. 
MFIP staff — most of whom were AFDC workers before volunteering to become financial 
workers in MFIP — regard the shift from merely handling eligibility issues to also discussing the 
financial advantages of going to work and asking a single mother about her plans as a major 
change in the way they interact with their caseload. An MFIP worker who had been an AFDC 
worker six months earlier explained: 

When I was trained in AFDC, we were told specifically that clients have a right to 
sit on assistance and do nothing if they chose to do so — that is their right and we 
cannot infringe upon that right. So we basically dole out the money and keep our 

Data collected in the first year of MFIP show similar levels of understanding. Responses to a questionnaire 
filled out by 255 MFIP participants across the demonstration counties immediately after their eligibility interviews 
showed that 81 percent knew that if they became employed under MFIP, they would be better off financially, and 
86 percent understood that MFIP would pay for their child care if they worked (Knox, Brown, and Lin, 1995). 

This can be seen from an analysis of the responses different groups of sample members made to four survey 
questions about incentives for working. Although the responses of both MFIP groups differ from those of the AFDC 
group, as seen in Appendix C, Table C.2, there are no statistically significant differences in the responses of the 
long-term recipients in MFIP who were required to enroll in MFIP case-management, and those in the MFIP Incen- 
tives Only group who never met with MFIP case managers. This shows that being assigned to MFIP case- 
management did not increase understanding of the incentives among long-term recipients. Additional data presented 
in Appendix C, Tables C.4 and C.5, show that both short-term recipients and applicants in the MFIP groups had a 
different understanding of incentives compared to their counterparts in AFDC. These differences reflect differences 
in what their financial workers told them. 
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mouths shut. In MFIP, part of our job is to inquire about job opportunities or what 
their plans are and I don’t feel I am infringing on their rights asking about those 
things. On AFDC, that was taboo. You just didn’t do that. 

In AFDC, a recertification went: “Hi. How are you? How is it going?” You 
wait for them to bring the issue up — are they looking for a job? Now I can bring 
the issue up. When a client calls me and says, “I quit my job” or “I got fired,” I 
don’t feel bad that the next thing out of my mouth is, “What are you doing now? 

Why did you get fired? Are you looking for work?” We were trained in AFDC 
that it was not our business to ask why. We just did our jobs. We just checked the 
numbers and sent out paperwork. 

A supervisor confirmed: 

There has been an attitude and cultural shift in income maintenance. For [financial 
workers] to start to talk to people coming in to get assistance about work is differ- 
ent from what has traditionally been done. 

MFIP workers say that MFIP’s incentives have made it easier for them to talk to clients 
about work: they observe that they are able to describe the advantages of work and encourage 
their caseload to think about working because they themselves are convinced that the advantages 
of working are real and demonstrable. One explained: 

[When] I was an ongoing AFDC financial worker, if someone called me and said 
they wanted to go out and work, first I would have to explain how their money 
would be budgeted. That was a 20-minute conversation and I never knew if they 
understood it. I tried to encourage part-time work but the hard part of that was 
losing their disregard on part-time work. It was very hard for me to say that if you 
get a job at $6 an hour, you are not going to be able to afford day care and it is 
going to be very hard for you to live but you are not going to get any more welfare 
benefits. It puts the financial worker in a terrible position. There is no way to talk 
around that kind of policy. And MFIP completely frees you up. You have every- 
thing good to say about work, everything. 

Undoubtedly, the strong economy in Minnesota also makes a stronger work message ac- 
ceptable to both the MFIP staff and the MFIP caseload. Statewide, the unemployment rate in 
Minnesota was around or lower than 4 percent during the period covered in this report. In the ur- 
ban counties in the evaluation, the average unemployment rate was even lower, around 3 percent 
or less. 13 In such an economy, low-wage, entry-level jobs may be more readily available than 
they would be otherwise to women with low skills, little education, and a history of welfare re- 
ceipt. 



2. Limits of the Financial Worker’s Role. Although the MFIP financial workers are 
explaining the advantages of working to their caseload, they are not performing the functions of 
social workers or case managers and they are not marketing the incentives in the same way that 

’’Unpublished material provided by the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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case managers do — nor were they expected to do that. While financial workers’ average 
caseloads are smaller in MFIP than in AFDC, the caseload reductions were intended to give them 
additional time to process the anticipated increase in cases with earned income. Their primary 
responsibility remains determining eligibility and processing grants. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that MFIP financial workers are not spending more time overall counseling or advising their 
caseload and do not give very specific advice. Indeed, as the following comments indicate, finan- 
cial workers typically feel it is not their job to systematically assess the needs and interests of 
individuals on their caseload, make detailed plans for them, or monitor their progress: 

I’ve never been taught to look at each client individually to decide this person 
should be pushed to work and this one should be pushed to school. We have not 
had any training or skills in that. Case managers assess clients. 

Case managers will offer information that [we] had no idea about, like a client is 
having stressful problems with their mom or dad or someone is terminally ill. We 
don’t care about anything like that, but the case managers seem to have a wealth 
of information about what is personally going on in their lives. . . . 

If someone called and got a raise, I would give them hearty congratulations. It’s 
not as if I don’t work with clients or sympathize or whatever. But I don’t want to 
have a half-hour conversation with them. I don’t have time for that . 14 

In MFIP, such responsibilities are left to specialized case managers who work with long- 
term recipients to develop an employment plan and monitor their progress in employment and 
training activities, as discussed in Section II.C of this chapter. 

MFIP financial workers also note that the MFIP incentives and changes in the way bene- 
fits are calculated have made it easier for them to do their job by making their relations with the 
welfare caseload less adversarial. They are relieved that they no longer have to explain or defend 
“stupid” rules or “quirks” that do not seem to make a lot of sense or to be in a recipient’s best 
interest. As a result, financial workers believe that welfare recipients are now more open with 
them, and are less likely to feel they have to hide something. 

Another way in which MFIP has changed the financial worker’s job is through its ap- 
proach to processing reviews for cash assistance. An open question when the MFIP demonstra- 
tion began was whether cashing out Food Stamps, determining eligibility, and calculating 
benefits under MFIP rules would be simpler and more efficient than calculating grants under the 
traditional Food Stamp and AFDC rules, which require different types of information and two 
separate sets of calculations. Both time study responses and conversations with staff indicate that 
although the process has been streamlined, financial workers are spending the same if not more 
time on ongoing eligibility functions because a greater portion of the caseload is working and 
remaining on welfare . 15 Follow-up and ongoing eligibility reviews for recipients who are not 



l4 An exception to the general rule was one financial worker who enjoyed developing a personal relationship 
with women on her caseload. She noted, “I get very close to mine. ... I think because I relate to them more mom- 
to-mom. I do call to find out what is going on with them.” 

l5 The time study did not assess the proportion of time spent on follow-up for eligibility of new applicants. 
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working takes about the same amount of time in both systems; for working recipients, it takes a 
little less time to review eligibility than it does in AFDC. However, because it takes longer to 
process the paperwork for working recipients than nonworking recipients, and because a greater 
proportion of the MFIP caseload (compared with the AFDC caseload) is working while remain- 
ing on welfare, ongoing eligibility calculations take more time, overall, in MFIP than in AFDC. 
Thus, the total proportion of time financial workers spend on processing grants for their ongoing 
caseload is slightly higher in MFIP than in AFDC. (See Table 3.2.) 

3. Interactions Between Financial Workers and Case Managers. Finally, MFIP 
has encouraged more interaction and closer ties between financial workers and case managers. In 
order to effectively inform and advise MFIP recipients, both types of staff need to understand 
how the MFIP financial incentives are provided and what is required or available in the MFIP 
employment and training component. In particular, both financial workers and case managers 
need to know when an MFIP recipient goes to work, and both are involved in processing a sanc- 
tion against a recipient who fails to comply with the participation mandate. The need to commu- 
nicate about these issues has led to better communication in other areas as well. Both MFIP 
financial workers and MFIP case managers noted this change and credited it with helping them 
do their job better. In particular, they said they benefited from exchanging information about 
their common caseload and increasing their understanding and knowledge of the other system. In 
offices that are co-located, staff may attend each others’ meetings on occasion; in offices that are 
physically separate, staff may visit back and forth and “job shadow” — follow an employee for 
several hours — to get a better grasp of what their counterparts do. 16 Increasingly, too, staff re- 
port that they phone each other to discuss their joint caseload and particular problems that indi- 
vidual recipients may be experiencing. In a few instances, workers have begun meeting jointly 
with recipients — for example, when someone comes in for an annual recertification interview. 
Both types of workers stress the benefits of pooling information about specific individuals and 
presenting a “united front” when dealing with recipients who are having problems. 

Such interactions pose a sharp contrast with the AFDC/STRIDE system in many coun- 
ties, where workers say they have little interaction with each other and little understanding of 
what goes on in each others’ offices. Survey data (not presented here) confirm that a change is 
occurring in the relationship between MFIP financial workers and case managers. MFIP financial 
workers consistently report much higher rates of contact, information sharing, and consultation 
with MFIP case managers than with STRIDE case managers. The movement toward more con- 
tact and coordination between the MFIP financial workers and the MFIP case managers has also 
helped the program to communicate a more consistent message and thus contributes to the syner- 
gistic aspects of the MFIP program. 

C. Messages and Services Provided by Case Managers to Long-Term 

Recipients in the MFIP Employment and Training Program 

This section describes the experiences of the long-term recipients, who were immediately 
required to participate in employment and training services when they were randomly assigned 

16 In some counties, MFIP case managers are co-located with STRIDE case managers; they may also be co- 
located with MFIP financial workers. 
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— about 41 percent of the single-parent sample described in this report — and compares their 
experiences with those of the typical AFDC recipient in STRIDE. 

Several kinds of evidence indicate that MFIP case managers send a positive message to 
recipients about the benefits of MFIP ’s work incentives and the importance of working, and that 
they are more likely to recommend activities that will facilitate early job entry. In addition, the 
mandatory participation requirement is being regularly enforced. As a result, the long-term re- 
cipients in the MFIP group were more likely to participate in employment and training activities 
and enrolled in different types of activities from those of their AFDC counterparts who were of- 
fered voluntary services. 

1. Service Mix and Focus. As discussed, STRIDE has traditionally been identified 
as a program that enrolls AFDC recipients in long-term education and training courses with the 
goal of raising their skills so they can get jobs that can make them self-sufficient. Although 
MFIP was designed to — and does — offer a similar menu of service options, state officials in- 
tended the MFIP program to focus on education and training services that would be shorter in 
duration and lead more directly to a job than the typical STRIDE offering. (Recipients in the 
MFIP group who were already enrolled in STRIDE were often allowed to continue in the same 
activity, even if it was a long-term education program.) State guidelines for MFIP case managers 
highlight the importance of stressing work in the context of providing a menu of service options 
and tailoring an employment plan to individual circumstances and preferences. The staff manual, 
for example, stresses the program’s flexibility and the benefits of being able to combine educa- 
tion or training with employment or to pursue part-time employment as an intermediate option if 
a recipient does not feel able to work full-time. 

To facilitate the movement of the MFIP caseload into jobs, the MFIP design emphasized 
enrolling women who were unsure of their employment goals in career exploration workshops so 
they could explore different types of occupations, identify jobs that matched their interests and 
personalities, and leam about the local labor market and education and training resources before 
developing an individual employment plan. State staff urged local agencies to keep the work- 
shops short and offer them frequently so individuals could participate in them soon after they 
were referred to a case manager. 

Special attention has also focused on strengthening the MFIP job search component and 
making more use of it as the first activity for enrollees. In late 1994, staff from the Minnesota 
Department of Human Services (DHS) observed job search activities in the evaluation counties, 
and made recommendations for improving them. In response, some MFIP providers revamped 
their job search offerings to include more structured activities and increased the number of hours 
that participants were expected to spend in supervised job search. 

In MFIP, as in STRIDE, single mothers can enroll in three types of job search activities: 
job search class, job search club, and individual job search. MFIP job search classes, which run 
for one or two weeks, teach participants how to conduct a job search, fill out an application, write 
a resume, act during an interview, and so forth. Single mothers who are ready to look for a job 
are enrolled in job club or individual job search or, often, both simultaneously. Job clubs meet in 
a resource room where participants can use local directories, job listings, newspapers, telephones, 
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computers, and other resources and equipment. Under the supervision of a job counselor or case 
manager, they prepare resumes, respond to “help wanted” advertisements, fill out applications, 
and call employers. The women do not participate in many group activities and are not usually 
required to contact a specified number of employers, apply for a specified number of jobs, or 
meet other quota. Nor are recipients required to spend a great deal of time in this activity: one 
MFIP county ran job club for two hours a day, two days a week; a provider in another county 
scheduled job club for two days a week, but required MFIP recipients to attend only one day. 

2. Messages and Advice About Employment. Survey data detailing the opinions 
and behavior of the MFIP case managers and sample members in the MFIP group, along with 
findings from interviews with staff, suggest that MFIP staff have successfully created a separate 
identify from STRIDE (even when they operate out of the same offices 17 ) and have helped MFIP 
become a program that is increasingly employment-oriented and focused on quick job entry. 

The fact that MFIP case managers are more likely than their STRIDE counterparts to 
promote the advantages of working is evident from their initial contact with the sample members. 
Like the MFIP financial workers, and unlike their STRIDE counterparts, the MFIP case manag- 
ers make the advantages of working a central focus of their orientation for new participants. 18 
Field observations in the first year revealed that MFIP staff spent a considerable amount of time 
in their orientations reviewing and explaining the MFIP financial incentives, the financial ad- 
vantages of working, and the availability of free child care for recipients who work; STRIDE ori- 
entations, in contrast, did not include discussions of immediate employment, but instead 
concentrated on describing the educational and training options and supports available to recipi- 
ents. Survey data presented in Table 3.6 confirm that MFIP case managers are more likely than 
STRIDE staff to discuss, during assessments of new participants, the welfare benefits that sample 
members can keep if they go to work and the amount that a sample member can earn without be- 
coming ineligible for welfare. In addition, 100 percent of the MFIP case managers said they 
“often” mention work incentives when they are trying to motivate participants in their day-to-day 
contacts, while only about half the STRIDE case managers say this. 

Case managers have many opportunities for reinforcing the financial incentives message 
because they speak frequently with the members of their caseload. Personal attention and 
monthly contact are encouraged in both the MFIP and STRIDE case manager guidelines, and 
caseloads are kept small — average, about 40 women — to facilitate this. As shown in Appendix 
Table C.l, almost 40 percent of the MFIP case managers said they talk with some sample mem- 
bers at least every two weeks; on average, they said they contact 82.3 percent of their caseload by 
phone or in person during a month. These are about the same rates reported by STRIDE case 
managers. 

In responses to other survey questions, case managers confirmed that they send their 
MFIP caseload a stronger employment message than their STRIDE counterparts give to their 



l7 In some counties, MFIP and STRIDE case managers work for the same organizations at the same locations. In 
others, specially hired MFIP case managers are co-located with MFIP financial workers. 

l8 In most locations, MFIP sample members attend a two-hour group orientation; in some offices, however, 
MFIP sample members meet individually with a case manager. 
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caseload. For example, as shown in Table 3.7, almost half the MFIP case managers said they 
would advise sample members to get a job before trying to raise their skills, and 17.6 percent 
said they would advise them to raise their skills first. In contrast, only 1.3 percent of the STRIDE 
case managers said they would advise sample members to take a job first, and 92.1 percent 
would advise raising skills first. A much higher percentage of MFIP staff would tell a sample 
member to take a job that would pay just enough to make her ineligible for welfare instead of 
advising her to stay on welfare and wait for a better opportunity. 

There is some evidence to suggest that the MFIP case managers, like the MFIP financial 
workers, have become more focused on conveying a strong employment message over time. On 
the staff survey, both MFIP and STRIDE case managers said that, compared with the year be- 
fore, they were more likely to advise recipients to go to work, but the emphasis is much more 
pronounced in MFIP than in STRIDE (see Table 3.7). Field interviews during the third year of 
implementation suggest that the differences in the messages conveyed by the two programs are 
indeed quite substantial, and that getting a job in the short run is much more of a priority for 

MFIP case managers. “In this office, we talk about MFIP as a work program,” one supervisor 
noted. 



To a great extent, the different advice MFIP staff give their caseload reflects their respec- 
tive attitudes about the effect working has on sample members’ financial well-being. As shown 
in Table 3.6, fully 94 percent of the MFIP case managers believe that sample members who work 
full-time are “better off’ financially than those who don’t, and 85.3 percent believe sample 
members are “better off’ financially if they work part-time. In contrast, only 42.5 percent of the 
STRIDE case managers believe full-time work makes their sample members “better off’ finan- 
cially and only 20 percent believe their caseload members are “better off’ financially if they 
work part-time. Responses to questions about the messages state officials and local agencies 
want case managers to convey, shown in Table 3.7, suggest that their guidance, too, has played a 
role in developing case managers’ views. 

The different messages are not lost on the sample members. Asked what staff encourage 
them to do, 65.0 percent of the long-term recipients in MFIP said they were encouraged to get a 
job quickly, compared with 15.4 percent of their counterparts in the AFDC group (see Appendix 
Table C.2). One-half of the MFIP group versus one-fourth of the AFDC group said they were 
encouraged to go to school or training. Moreover, as Appendix Table C.2 shows, the percentage 
of long-term recipients in the MFIP group who felt that being in the MFIP program increased 
their chances of getting or keeping a job was higher than the comparable percentage of women in 
the AFDC group. 

Finally, an important issue in programs that offer financial incentives to work is whether 
the additional benefits recipients can keep induces them to reduce their hours of employment. As 
noted in Chapter 1, the MFIP incentives make part-time work particularly advantageous for 
single parents on MFIP. No data are available to determine whether MFIP case managers were 
likely to encourage MFIP sample members to work part-time instead of full-time, but the 
available evidence does suggest that MFIP case managers were more likely than their STRIDE 
counterparts to encourage part-time work if working full-time was not feasible, or as a form of 
work that could be combined with some other activity (such as GED preparation). The MFIP 
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staff manual stressed the advantages of combining work and education over not working at all, 
and some MFEP providers expected single parents who wanted to enroll in part-time education to 
also work part-time. 19 In interviews with MDRC staff, many case managers talked about part- 
time work as a stepping stone to full-time employment. As noted, a much higher percentage of 
MFEP case managers than STRIDE case managers believe that single parents on their caseload 
are “better off’ financially if they are working part-time than not working. In addition, 87.9 
percent of MFIP case managers said that a recipient who remains on welfare but works 20-25 
hours reflects a “successful” outcome (Table 3.7), while only half of the STRIDE case managers 
feel that way. For all these reasons, a higher rate of part-time employment might be expected in 
MFEP compared with AFDC. 

3. Participation Patterns Among Single-Parent Long-Term Recipients in Urban 
Counties. The different messages that MFEP and STRIDE case managers are sending appear to 
have an impact on the participation patterns of their caseloads. As shown in Table 3.8, long-term 
recipients assigned to the MFEP group were more likely than their counterparts in the AFDC 
group (58.7 percent compared with 43.7 percent) to participate in employment and training 
activities within 12 months after random assignment. 20 This MFIP group was also substantially 
more likely to participate in career workshops in which assessment and goal-setting took place 
(29.6 percent versus 7.9 percent) and in job search (41.4 percent versus 14.3 percent), but less 
likely to participate in post-secondary education (9.8 percent versus 19.2 percent). 

These data suggest that offering financial incentives to work and sending a strong mes- 
sage that “work pays” were instrumental in moving sample members into job search activities — 
either because single parents arrived at case management wanting to work, or case managers 
convinced them that was the best thing to do, or case managers assigned recipients to job search 
regardless of individual preference. Data shown in Appendix Table C.l suggest that MFIP staff 
may have been more directive or more influential in steering participants into activities than their 
STRIDE case managers. Almost one-fourth of the MFIP case managers said that the staffs 
opinion was considered more than sample members’ opinions in selecting activities, while only 8 
percent of the STRIDE workers reported that. MFIP staff were also less likely to feel that sample 
members were given many choices about employment options and activities (58.8 percent com- 
pared with 86.5 percent). Asked specifically about what programs were “normally available” to 
sample members, a larger percentage of MFEP workers mentioned job search/job club, and a cor- 
respondingly smaller percentage mentioned occupational skills training/vocational education and 
post-secondary education. 



l9 Since July 1995, STRIDE participants in a part-time education course are required to spend a specified num- 
ber of hours per week in paid employment, volunteer work, or a work-study position. But while STRIDE case man- 
agers tend to encourage their caseload to take a work study position that will not affect their grant level, MFIP case 
managers urged MFIP recipients to get a paying job. 

20 For comparability with MFIP components, participation measures for the AFDC group do not include attending a 
STRIDE informational orientation prior to volunteering for STRIDE; instead, they include only post-orientation 
STRIDE activities. In addition, participation measures count assessment as an activity only if it was part of a group 
workshop. 
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Nonetheless, it should be stressed that employability plans can be tailored to fit individual 
circumstances and, as Table 3.8 shows, MFIP participants did enroll in a variety of activities, in- 
cluding education and vocational training. Moreover, while about half of the MFIP case manag- 
ers say they would encourage sample members to take a job instead of raising their skills first, 
almost one-fifth say they would advise raising skills first, as was shown in Table 3.7. In discus- 
sions with MDRC field researchers, case managers identified several types of recipients for 
whom they felt an immediate job search was inappropriate. In many MFIP offices, recipients of 
all ages who do not have a high school diploma or a GED certificate are sent to basic education 
as a first activity. (MFIP rules require only teen mothers without a degree to pursue basic educa- 
tion.) Many case managers also feel that recipients who are dealing with chemical dependency, 
mental illness, homelessness, an abusive partner, a handicapped child, or similar problems need 
to get help before they can be expected to maintain a job. 21 Case managers are reluctant to assign 
such individuals to job search; instead, they write plans in which the recipient’s first step is to get 
help for the problem, generally from another social service agency. In many offices, case manag- 
ers put recipients with special problems into a “hold” status for 30 days, giving them time to be- 
gin to address the problems before writing an employment plan. 

4. Implementing a Mandatory Participation Requirement. Imposing a broad 
participation requirement in MFIP required major changes in the attitudes and behavior of the 
MFIP staff, as well as individuals on the caseload. Unlike STRIDE staff, who deal primarily with 
women who volunteer to participate in an employment or training activity, MFIP case managers 
have to work with a much broader spectrum of the welfare caseload. Their caseload includes 
women who are resistant to participating or who have many problems that make it difficult for 
them to participate, as well as women who are eager to work and who take advantage of the fi- 
nancial incentives or are eager to participate in education and training activities. 

Case managers believe, and the participation data confirm, that the participation mandate 
has increased participation among women who would not have volunteered for services on their 
own. This increase complicated case managers’ responsibilities, however. While STRIDE case 
managers estimate that almost two-thirds of their caseload members are highly motivated to be- 
come self-sufficient, MFIP case managers’ estimates are closer to one-third, as shown in Appen- 
dix Table C.3. Many MFIP staff indicated in conversations with MDRC field researchers that 
they find it frustrating to work with sample members whom they consider unmotivated or who 
have family or personal problems that interfere with their ability to work or participate in activi- 
ties. They believe that as more motivated and more skilled participants find jobs and leave case 
management, the program is left with a caseload in which a large proportion of cases have these 
types of problems. Other long-term participants simply seem “stuck,” as one case manager put it 
that is, unable to make progress toward getting a job. For such individuals, case managers say, 
financial incentives have little meaning. Staff, therefore, say they spend a lot of time and energy 
talking with them, scheduling appointments, sending them reminders and other information, and 
trying different strategies to motivate them. 



2l Unlike STRIDE, MFIP was designed to provide support services for such problems, in anticipation that par- 
ticipation mandates would bring in single parents who needed this type of assistance. 
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As shown in Table 3.8, 22.2 percent of the MFIP group who were immediately subject to 
the participation mandate reported that they had been sanctioned for nonparticipation in the first 12 
months after random assignment. As anticipated, this is a substantially higher rate of sanctioning 
than reported by the MFEP Incentives Only and AFDC groups. 22 Sanctions in these groups reflect 
noncompliance with STRIDE participation rules, and come from three sources: welfare applicants 
who fail to attend the mandatory STRIDE orientation, teen mothers who fail to comply with the 
mandate to participate in education, and — beginning July 1995 — women who volunteered for a 
STRIDE activity and stopped participating before completing it. 23 

Although participation rates are higher among long-term recipients in the MFEP group than 
among the MFIP Incentives Only and AFDC groups, MFIP case managers feel that the threat of a 
sanction has not been as effective as they would like in motivating long-term recipients to 
participate. Nevertheless, it appears to be more effective with some nonparticipants than simply 
cajoling or trying to persuade. Thus, case managers noted that as time went on, they were less likely 
to give noncompliant recipients multiple warnings before issuing an “intent to sanction” notice 
because it was only this final step that got nonparticipants to respond, if they responded at all. 
Moreover, staff believe that the financial penalty incurred — a 10 percent reduction in the grant, 
compared with the removal of the noncompliant adult’s needs from the grant in the AFDC system 
— is not very onerous and, therefore, they have few qualms about imposing a sanction. Indeed, 
they report, some recipients openly declare that they prefer to be sanctioned rather than participate 
in an activity; in effect, these sample members choose not to participate. Both MFEP financial 
workers and case managers, when asked what changes they would recommend in MFEP , uniformly 
urged that the sanctions be increased or graduated as the time in sanction lengthens. Survey data 
(not shown) confirm that staff found the sanctions inadequate. 

Additional data compiled by the Minnesota DHS suggests that another group of single 
mothers may have found it difficult to participate in MFEP activities. DHS collected data on a 
random sample of families who, according to the state’s automated records, were sanctioned for 
failing to comply with the MFEP participation mandates. Two different samples were drawn: 50 
families who were in sanction in February 1996, and 85 families who were in sanction in August 
1996. 24 



The data collected by the state show that, overall, the demographic characteristics of the 
recipients who were in sanction in February and August 1996 do not look very different from those 
of the active caseload in December 1995. However, the recipients who were in sanction showed a 
much higher incidence of what MFEP case managers identified as “barriers to employment.” For 



“The sanction rates reported here, concentrated in 1995, are likely to be higher than those we would have meas- 
ured in 1994 with MAXIS, the state’s automated reporting system. The sanctioning function was not available on 
MAXIS until September 1994, and, even after that date, there were some problems in the automated sanctioning func- 
tion. These technical difficulties may have discouraged workers from applying sanctions for nonparticipation during the 
first year of MFIP operations. Subsequent data obtained from MAXIS corroborate the self-reported sanction rates. 

“It is unlikely that this rule change would significantly affect sanctions reported during the 1995 survey, how- 
ever. 

24 The data are reported in a memo from Deborah Huskins, Assistant Commissioner, Minnesota Department of 
Human Services, to State Senator Pat Piper, “Response to MFIP Questions about Sanctions” (March 4, 1996), and 
in the State’s “February 1996, Sanction Report,” and “August 1996, Sanction Report.” 
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example, case managers noted that 35 percent of the recipients in the active MFIP caseload in 
spring 1995 had at least one barrier to employment, and 16 percent had multiple barriers; among 
the sample in sanction in February 1996, 76 percent of the recipients were identified as having at 
least one barrier, and 39 percent had multiple barriers. The greater prevalence of mental health 
problems, chemical dependency, and “poor social skills” among the sanctioned participants is 
particularly striking. 

The state’s data also show that when MFIP recipients were sanctioned, many did not move 
quickly to comply and get their grant restored: In both the February and August samples, about half 
the recipients who were in sanction had already been in sanction for five months or longer. 
However, the fact that the proportion of the caseload who had been in sanction for five months or 
longer was not substantially higher in the August 1996 random sample than in the February 1996 
sample suggests that some of the individuals in sanction were moving out of sanction Or off of 
welfare. 



5. Summary: Experiences of Long-Term Recipients in the MFIP Group. The 

differences between MFIP’s mandatory employment and training services and STRIDE’S volun- 
tary services are marked. Compared with the members of the AFDC group, the members of the 
MFIP group who participated in the MFIP employment and training component immediately af- 
ter random assignment were much more likely to be focused on getting a job. They understood 
from their conversations with MFIP financial workers that it was financially advantageous for 
them to work, and their MFIP case managers reinforced this message and encouraged them to 
develop an employability plan to move them relatively quickly, if not immediately, into em- 
ployment. Twelve months after entering the program, a significantly higher proportion of this 
group had participated in employment and training activities geared to move them relatively 
quickly into the job market. 

D * Experiences of Applic ants and Short-Term Recipients in the MFIP Grnnn 

The experiences of short-term recipients and applicants in the MFIP group were quite dif- 
ferent from those of the long-term recipients. Although not immediately required to participate in 
services, they could look for a job on their own or volunteer for other services in the commu- 
nity. 25 Beginning in July 1995, members of the MFIP group could also volunteer for MFIP serv- 
ices before they became subject to the participation mandate. The number of volunteers was 
capped at 10 percent of the active MFIP caseload. The behavior of the short-term recipients and 
applicants provides evidence about whether the financial incentive alone induced single parents 
to look for a job in the short run, and whether the knowledge that they would eventually be re- 
quired to participate in an employment and training component affected their interest in obtain- 
ing work or employment and training services. 

1. Messages About Financial Incentives. Financial workers gave these individuals 
the same explanation about the MFIP financial incentives as they gave the MFIP long-term re- 
cipients. As noted above, survey data suggest that this information was sufficient to give them a 



25 Women who were already enrolled in a STRIDE activity were generally allowed to continue it. 
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basic understanding of the financial incentives, even though the incentives were not aggressively 
marketed. 



2. Messages About Participation in Employment and Training Activities. As was 
shown in Table 3.2, financial workers told single parents that they would be required to partici- 
pate in the MFIP employment and training component after they had been on welfare for 24 
months, but they didn’t provide many details about what that entailed. Survey data presented in 
Tables Appendix C.4 and C.5 show that about two-thirds of short-term recipients, but only about 
half of the applicants in the MFIP group, understood the mandatory aspect of the program. Thus, 
it is unlikely that the sketchy descriptions of a mandated activity that was still months or years 
away would have much influence on their behavior in the short term. 

Nor did the MFIP financial workers provide much guidance to sample members about 
what to do before they were mandated to participate in MFEP employment and training, and they 
were not expected to do so. Both field observations in the first year of the evaluation and inter- 
views during the third year suggest that, in keeping with the MFIP program design, the financial 
workers made no special effort to encourage applicants or short-term recipients to volunteer for 
employment and training services before becoming subject to the MFIP mandates. Workers did, 
however, give out lists of service providers in the community. 

3. Participation Patterns Among Single-Parent Applicants in Urban Counties. 

Because applicants assigned to the MFIP group typically had two years to wait before they 
became subject to MFIP’s mandatory participation requirement, they were not required to 
participate in MFIP employment and training activities during the follow-up period in this report. 
As shown in Table 3.9, compared with their counterparts in the AFDC group, there are no 
statistically significant differences in either their overall participation rate or the rate at which they 
participated in activities such as job search and education. Thus, the knowledge that they were 
immediately eligible for special work incentives and would be required to participate in MFIP 
employment-related services in two years did not affect new applicants’ interest in enrolling in an 
education, training, or job search program in any discernible way in the first year after they entered 
the research group. 

It is also noteworthy that about half the applicants in all three major research groups 
volunteered for services, even though they were not required to do so, and financial workers made 
no special efforts to refer them to other service agencies in the community. 

As expected, applicants assigned to the MFIP group who volunteered to participate in em- 
ployment and training services in the first year after random assignment were, for the most part, 
enrolled in programs operated outside the MFIP system. Survey data show that 83 percent of the 
applicants in the MFIP group who participated in some activity and identified the source of the ac- 
tivity said they participated as part of “other.” The fact that they show much lower participation 
rates in career workshops and job search activities than did the long-term recipients in the MFEP 
group offers additional evidence that MFIP case managers — who did not interact with applicants 
— developed a very different approach from other employment and training programs in the state. 

4. Participation Patterns Among Single-Parent Short-Term Recipients in Ur- 
ban Counties. As shown in Appendix Table E.l, the short-term recipients in the MFIP group 
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reported an overall participation rate that is high and not statistically significantly different from 
that of the short-term recipients in the other research groups. The short-term recipients in the 
MFEP group do, however, show significantly higher participation in job search. Two factors re- 
duce the usefulness of these data for understanding the effect of an impending participation man- 
date on behavior in the short term. First, because the sample sizes are very small, the data may 
not be very representative. Second, because some proportion of the subsample became subject to 
the MFEP participation mandate within the follow-up period, their participation rates reflect 
mandatory activities as well as voluntary ones. For these reasons, the data are not discussed in 
detail here. 



HI. Experiences of the MFI P Incentives Only Group 

The third research group in the MFIP evaluation is the MFIP Incentives Only group 

single women who were eligible for the MFIP incentives and the voluntary services available 
through the STRIDE program or other community resources. Although, as discussed in Chapter 
4, their experiences are important to understanding whether the impact of the program is 
produced by the financial incentives or the combination of incentives plus a participation 
mandate, the findings on participation should be viewed with caution since they are based on 
very small sample sizes. 

A. Messages About Financial Incent ives and Employment and Training Activities 

Applicants and recipients assigned to the MFIP Incentives Only group heard the same 
information about financial incentives from the MFIP financial workers as did the members of 
the MFIP group. However, the message that “work pays” may have been diluted if they attended 
a STRIDE orientation (mandatory for applicants who were in one of the STRIDE target groups) 
or volunteered for STRIDE services, because they were likely to hear information and advice that 
related to the AFDC system rather than to MFIP. 

In addition, because they were not in contact with MFIP case managers, the MFIP 
Incentives Only group members were less likely than the long-term recipients in the MFIP group 
to be told repeatedly about the financial advantages of working, and were more likely to be 
encouraged to improve their skills before looking for a job. Because there is only a relatively 
small flow of MFIP recipients into STRIDE offices, MFIP recipients in many locations attend 
the same orientation as AFDC recipients, and hear more about educational options and the value 
of improving their skills than about the importance of going to work immediately. The fact that 
they are eligible for increased work incentives is not typically highlighted, and the advice these 
recipients get is not necessarily tailored to their special situation. Moreover, because MFIP 
recipients make up only a small portion of a case manager’s caseload — typically 3 or 4 out of 
40 cases — some STRIDE case managers noted in field interviews that they do not always have 
a good grasp of the MFIP program and the way an MFIP recipient’s financial situation is affected 
if she takes a job. Several noted that their MFIP clients had to remind them that the financial 
rules and incentives were different for them than for AFDC recipients. Those who volunteered 
for services offered by other organizations in the community also heard a different message from 
the one the MFIP case managers provided. 
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B. Participatioini Pattermis Amomg Single Paremtts imi Urbam Comities 



Overall, as shown in Tables 3.8 and 3.9, members of the MFEP Incentives Only group 
reported a high rate of participation in employment and training activities, but one that was 
comparable with that reported by members of the AFDC group. Most of the reported activity was 
provided not through STRIDE but through other organizations in the community. Given 
STRIDE’S eligibility criteria, it is not surprising that participation in STRIDE activities increased 
as time on welfare increased, rising from 20 percent among the short-term recipients who 
participated in some activity and identified the source of the activity to 44 percent among the 
long-term recipients who did the same. 

It is also not surprising that the participation rates of the MFIP Incentives Only group in 
job search, education, and training activities are almost identical to those of the AFDC group. More 
puzzling is the evidence that a significantly higher percentage of MFIP Incentives Only recipients 
(21.2 percent) than AFDC recipients (7.9 percent) participated in career workshops, since this 
component should have been equally accessible to the two groups. (Participation in this activity 
was higher among long-term recipients in the MFEP group because the MFEP program emphasized 
it.) The small size of the MFEP Incentives Only group cautions against placing too much 
importance on this finding, however. 

The striking finding is that the MFEP Incentives Only Services group had an almost 
identical pattern of participation, overall and in individual activities, as did the AFDC group, and a 
pattern quite different from that of the long-term recipients in the MFEP group. This finding 
provides additional evidence that offering an incentive to work does not, by itself, affect the 
decision to participate in employment and training activities, while combining incentives with a 
mandate to participate in employment-focused services does. 



IV. Conclusion 

The information presented in this chapter indicates that the sample members who were 
eligible for the MFEP incentives learned and understood enough about them to make the evalua- 
tion a fair test of a strategy that seeks to raise employment and earnings among welfare recipients 
by increasing the pay-off to work. The analysis also makes clear that the employment and train- 
ing services provided in MFEP send a stronger employment message and are more focused on 
moving recipients into the job market in the short run than are the services offered through 
STRIDE. Finally, the data suggest that coupling incentives for work with a participation mandate 
in a system like MFEP has a synergistic effect, in that the two components reinforce each other. 

The long-term recipients in the MFEP group had the most intensive exposure to the MFEP 
program messages and the most encouragement to take a job. They learned enough about the in- 
centives from their financial workers to understand that they would be better off financially if 
they worked, and they were likely to be encouraged by the financial worker to start thinking 
about work. The requirement that they participate in employment and training services provided 
additional opportunities to hear these messages repeated and increased participation in activities 
designed to move single parents relatively quickly into the job market. Sample members in this 
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group had the highest levels of participation in employment and training activities overall, and in 
job search and career workshops in particular. 

In contrast, offering incentives to new applicants to welfare but not requiring them to 
participate in employment and training activities until they have been on welfare for two years 
had little effect on their participation in employment and training activities in the short run. Ap- 
plicants in all three major research groups showed almost identical participation patterns both 
overall and in individual activities. Similarly, long-term recipients in the MFIP Incentives Only 
group have participation patterns that match those of the AFDC group rather than those of the 
MFIP group. Thus, coupling financial incentives with mandatory services that were oriented to- 
ward getting a job in the short run sent a stronger message and affected participation in employ- 
ment and training activities more than adding incentives to a voluntary employment and tr ain ing 
program that had a stronger focus on education. 



Chapter 4 

Impacts for Single-Parent Families 



This chapter presents MFIP’s impacts after one-and-a-half years for single-parent 
families. It contains an examination of MFIP’s effects on work behavior and welfare receipt and 
how these effects lead to changes in the income and poverty of single parents on or applying for 
welfare. The chapter begins with a brief overview of the findings, followed by a discussion of the 
data and methods used to estimate the impacts, and an outline of MFIP’s expected impacts on 
work and welfare. The remainder of the chapter presents a detailed discussion of the findings for 
families in urban counties, families in rural counties, and select subgroups of single-parent 
families. 



I. Summary of Findings 

The primary goals of MFIP are to reduce poverty, to increase employment among welfare 
recipients, and to move recipients toward self-sufficiency by encouraging them to replace welfare 
with work as their primary source of income. The results presented here measure short-term ef- 
fects and indicate that MFIP has shown some promise in achieving each of these goals. 

MFIP has been most successful for long-term recipients in urban areas. The combination 
of incentives and mandatory services produced significant increases in earnings and a substantial 
reduction in poverty (i.e., an increase in total income). Although the reduction in poverty was 
partly due to an increase in welfare payments, by the end of the follow-up period MFIP had also 
increased the extent of self-sufficiency by increasing the percentage of recipients who rely on 
earnings as their primary source of income. 

Applicants for welfare, in contrast, were given financial incentives to work but were not, 
during the period covered by this report, required to participate in employment services. In con- 
trast, MFIP’s financial incentives had little effect on welfare applicants’ employment but did 
provide them with more generous welfare payments. The increase in welfare payments increased 
income and reduced poverty among applicant families. 

This pattern of results for the short run illustrates the classic trade-off of providing finan- 
cial incentives to a diverse population. The incentives encourage nonworkers to work, but also 
provide more benefits to those who would have worked anyway, possibly encouraging them to 
reduce their work effort and to stay on welfare longer than they would have otherwise. Thus, al- 
though incentives can be a powerful tool for reducing poverty, they may be costly. The results 
presented here indicate that, when used in combination with mandatory employment services, 
incentives can be an effective mechanism for increasing earnings and income among long-term 
recipients. Future reports will assess whether this combination has similar effects for applicants, 
once they are subject to the mandatory services. 
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Like their urban counterparts, long-term recipients in rural areas were provided with 
financial incentives to work and were required to participate in employment services. MFIP 
produced no lasting impacts on employment or earnings for this group, however, and it increased 
welfare receipt. MFIP did reduce poverty among rural, single-parent families, but primarily by 
providing more generous welfare payments to whose who were employed. The reasons for the 
lack of effects in the rural counties are not clear, but may be related to a difference in local 
economic conditions in these areas. Previous research on the effects of welfare-to-work programs 
indicates differences in the effectiveness of these programs in urban versus rural areas. 1 

Although the role of the local economy in determining the effectiveness of a program 
may help to explain the urban and rural impacts, it is also an important factor to keep in mind 
when considering MFIP’s overall effects. Minnesota’s economy was very strong throughout the 
period covered by this report, with unemployment rates in the urban counties as low as 3 percent. 
The local economy may interact with welfare-to-work programs in a variety of ways, suggesting 
that MFIP’s impacts in a relatively weak economy may differ from those reported here. 



II. Data and Methods 

The effects of MFIP are estimated for the sample of single parents who were randomly 
assigned to one of the four research groups between April and December 1994. This chapter 
focuses on three major outcomes — employment and earnings, welfare receipt rates and 
payments, and income and poverty. Impacts are presented for employment and welfare receipt on 
a quarterly basis and for the full follow-up period, or quarters 2 through 7. Impacts on income 
and poverty are presented for the full follow-up period. 

Data on employment and earnings are obtained from Minnesota's UI records database and 
provide information on quarterly earnings. Data on welfare receipt are obtained from Minnesota's 
benefit issuance records and provide information on the monthly receipt of MFIP benefits, 
AFDC, Family General Assistance, and Food Stamps. Since MFIP was designed to replace the 
latter three payment types, in the subsequent analyses we define welfare as the sum of payments 
from AFDC, Family General Assistance, Food Stamps, or MFIP. 

Given that the UI earnings data are reported in calendar quarters (e.g., quarter 1 of a given 
year consists of earnings for January through March), these data are aligned to match the sample 
members’ quarter of random assignment. For example, quarter 1 earnings for a person assigned 
in June 1994 will contain earnings for April through June and will, therefore, include pre- 
program earnings. For this reason, outcomes in quarter 1, or the quarter of random assignment, 
are not included in summary measures covering quarters 2 through 7. Welfare payments are 
converted to quarterly sums and aligned with the UI earnings data. Thus, welfare payments 
during quarter 1 will also contain pre-program payments for individuals assigned during the 
second or third month of a calendar quarter. 



'See, for example, Gueron and Pauly, 1991. 
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As mentioned earlier, MFIP’s random assignment design allows us to estimate valid 
program impacts by comparing MFIP and AFDC group outcomes. A further requirement is to 
compare average outcomes between all members assigned to the MFIP group and all members 
assigned to the AFDC group. Comparing earnings among those who work will not necessarily 
provide an unbiased impact, because members of the MFIP group who work may differ in many 
ways from those in the AFDC group who work. Estimates of average earnings (or of welfare 
payments) will, therefore, include zeros for those members who do not work (or do not receive 
welfare). 



III. Expected Impacts 

The two separate components of MFIP, financial incentives and mandatory services, will 
affect an individual’s behavior in distinct ways. The expected effects of mandatory employment 
and training services are fairly straightforward: requiring participation in these services should 
increase employment and earnings and reduce welfare receipt. Research on previous welfare-to- 
work programs suggests that mandatory employment and training programs increase 
employment rates and reduce welfare receipt, with the employment rate increases ranging from 
10 percent to 30 percent. 2 Note that, for the follow-up period covered by this report, the 
mandatory services component is expected to have little effect on applicants for welfare, since 
they are not required to participate until they have received welfare for at least two years. 

The expected effects of MFIP's financial incentives, however, are not as clear-cut. (A 
more detailed discussion is presented in Appendix D.) Financial incentives will essentially 
produce one of two effects on work behavior, depending on what an individual’s work behavior 
would have been in the absence of these incentives. By providing welfare recipients with more 
income if they work, MFIP’s incentives should increase employment among individuals who 
would not have worked in the absence of MFIP. In contrast, providing an incentive to work is 
expected to have little effect on a person’s decision to work if that individual would have worked 
without such an incentive — for example, people who would have worked while receiving 
AFDC or who would have left AFDC to work. 

In addition to affecting employment rates, MFIP may also affect hours worked. Since 
someone receiving MFIP can keep more of her income as her earnings increase (compared with 
AFDC), she may be encouraged to work more hours. Someone working 30 hours per week while 
receiving AFDC, in contrast, might instead choose to work fewer hours if she were receiving 
MFIP payments, because she could obtain the same income with less work. The net impact on 
hours worked depends on which of these two effects dominates. 

Regarding MFIP’s effects on welfare receipt, although the presumption in most 
welfare-to-work programs is that any employment gains will be accompanied by reductions in 
welfare receipt, this pattern of impacts is not expected from MFIP in the short run because of its 
financial incentives. In the short run, MFIP will not reduce welfare caseloads and may increase 
them because it is designed to allow families to combine work and welfare. Thus, if the 



2 Gueron and Pauly, 1991. 
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incentives encourage people to work, welfare receipt may not decrease because these people are 
now able to work and continue receiving some benefits. In addition, MFIP will provide more 
generous benefits to people who would have worked anyway, possibly inducing them to stay on 
welfare longer than they would have otherwise. 

The effect of financial incentives on welfare caseloads illustrates the potential short-run 
costs of using such a policy. However, this policy is consistent with MFIP’s goal of reducing 
poverty if more generous benefits lift families above the poverty line. In addition, increased 
welfare receipt is not inconsistent with MFIP's goal of moving recipients toward self-sufficiency 
if earnings become their primary source of income or if they eventually leave welfare. 

Previous empirical evidence on the effects of providing enhanced financial incentives 
comes from two sources. First, nonexperimental studies of changes in the AFDC benefit 
reduction rate find that, on net, the two opposing effects on work offset each other, producing no 
increase in average work effort. 3 In other words, a slight increase in employment among ongoing 
recipients is offset by a decrease in work hours among individuals who now qualify for benefits 
because of the more generous disregard. The overall effect of MFIP on work effort will comprise 
these two offsetting effects. This evaluation, however, attempts to provide evidence at a more 
disaggregated level by looking at impacts for subgroups 

Second, several demonstration programs have used financial incentives in an effort to 
change the work behavior of welfare recipients. Evaluations of these programs have produced 
mixed results. The Self-Sufficiency Project in Canada provides a generous wage subsidy to 
recipients who work at least 30 hours per week. Early results from the evaluation of this program 
found that it significantly increased employment rates. 4 The Child Assistance Program in New 
York, which reduces the benefit reduction rate for families receiving welfare, was also found to 
increase employment rates, while a similar program in Washington State, although 
nonexperimental, did not produce employment gains. 5 In addition, both the New York and 
Washington programs consisted of more than financial incentives, so that the observed effects 
can not be attributed solely to incentives. 

Table 4.1 describes the expected short-term effects of MFIP’s financial incentives and 
mandatory services for applicants and long-term recipients. The impact of MFIP is predicted for 
each group based on their expected behavior in the absence of MFIP. As it turns out, the two 
subgroups used throughout the report roughly correspond to the groups mentioned above — 
those who are less likely to have worked in the absence of MFIP, and those who would have 
worked anyway. As shown in Chapter 2, for example, long-term recipients are less educated and 
less likely than applicants to have worked during the year prior to random assignment, 
suggesting that they are less likely to work in the absence of MFIP. Prior research examining 
post-program outcomes for various subgroups indicates that most long-term recipients do not 
enter the work force after random assignment. 6 For this group, MFIP’s financial incentives are 



3 Moffitt, 1992. 

4 Card and Robins, 1996. 

5 See Bloom, 1997, for a review of several financial incentives programs. 

6 Friedlander, 1988,1993. 
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expected to increase employment and earnings; they may also have some effect on hours worked 
among workers. Welfare receipt rates are expected to be higher for recipients in MFIP, since 
MFIP allows them to increase their earnings and still qualify for some benefits. 

Table 4.1 

MFIP’s Expected Short-Term Impacts 



Group/Impact 


Expected Behavior in 
Absence of MFIP 
(AFDC) 


Impacts of Financial 
Incentives Alone 
(MFIP Incentives Only) 


Added Impacts of Mandatory 
Services and Reinforced 
Incentives Message 
(MFIP) 


Applicants 








Employment 
and earnings 


Most work or return to work 
in the short run 


Little effect on employment 
rates; possible effect on 
earnings due to effect on 
hours worked 


No effect on employment or 
earnings, since services are 
not yet mandatory 


Welfare 

receipt 


Most leave welfare in the 
short run 


Increase in welfare receipt 


No effect on welfare receipt, 
since services are not yet 
mandatory 


Long-Term Recipients 






Employment 
and earnings 


Most do not work in the short 
run 


Increase in employment and 
earnings; possible effect on 
hours worked among workers 


Increase in employment and 
earnings 


Welfare 

receipt 


Most continue to receive 
welfare 


Increase in welfare receipt 


Decrease in welfare receipt 



Applicants for welfare are relatively more educated and much more likely than long-term 
recipients to have worked in the year prior to random assignment. Previous research on program 
impacts for subgroups indicates that many applicants would (re)enter the work force in the 
absence of MFIP, suggesting that MFIP’s financial incentives should have little effect on 
employment rates. 7 The extent to which employment rates increase among applicants depends on 
the fraction of this group that would not have worked. As among long-term recipients, MFIP’s 
financial incentives may affect average hours worked among workers. The financial incentives 
should also increase welfare receipt, since many who would not have been eligible for AFDC 
would be eligible for MFIP. 8 

Finally, an important part of MFIP’s financial incentives is the up-front payment of child 
care expenses. Previous research using census data suggests that child care costs are a significant 



’Friedlander, 1988,1993. 

8 Short-term recipients, who have not received welfare for long enough to face the mandatory services, lie in 
between the other two groups in terms of their average education and prior work experience. Although not included 
in Table 4.1, MFIP should have some effect on employment rates for this group, but the effects should be smaller 
than those for long-term recipients. 
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barrier to work for many low-income women. 9 This evidence is corroborated by data shown in 
Chapter 2, in which approximately one-half of unemployed single parents report that they 
“cannot arrange for child care.” MFIP, by paying directly for child care costs, rather than 
providing reimbursements later, can be expected to increase employment rates among parents 
who otherwise would not have been able to cover the costs out-of-pocket. 



IV. Impacts for Single-Parent Families in Urban Counties 

This section presents MFIP's impacts on employment, earnings, welfare receipt, and 
income. Impacts are estimated separately for long-term recipients and applicants. 10 Long-term 
recipients are discussed first since they receive the full MFIP program for the entire follow-up 
period. This group is also important to consider because a major issue in the new era of welfare 
reform is how best to help long-term recipients become self-supporting. 

The impacts of the MFIP program can be estimated by comparing the difference in 
average outcomes between individuals randomly assigned to the MFIP group and the AFDC 
group. Data on employment and welfare receipt among the MFIP group, for example, provide 
estimates of the outcomes for those in the MFIP program but do not indicate how these outcomes 
would have been different in the absence of MFIP. The answer to this question requires data on 
outcomes for a group that is similar in all respects to the MFIP group, except that they did not 
participate in MFIP. Since individuals are randomly assigned to either research group, the AFDC 
group can serve as this counterfactual group. Thus, comparing outcomes for the MFIP group and 
the AFDC group provides a valid estimate of the effects of MFIP. 

A. Long-Term Recipients 

Table 4.2 presents summary impacts of the MFIP program in urban counties by 
comparing outcomes for the MFIP group and the AFDC group. 11 MFIP produced a net earnings 
gain of $1,041 for the follow-up period. This net increase in earnings that the MFIP group 
experienced, or the program impact, is measured as the difference over the six quarters of follow- 
up between the MFIP group’s earnings of $4,912 and the AFDC group’s earnings of $3,871. 12 
MFIP also produced an income gain (earnings gain plus welfare gain) of $1,859, and a 13.8 
percentage point reduction in the percent of families in poverty. 13 A comparison of the earnings 



9 Bloom and Steen, 1990. 

'“Impacts for short-term recipients are presented in the tables in Appendix E. 

"All impacts are regression adjusted to control for random differences between the research groups in baseline 
characteristics. Variables used to adjust the regressions include the respondent’s age, sex, education, race, number and 
ages of children, prior welfare history, and prior employment history. 

"Regression adjusting, or adjusting the impact estimate for random differences in individuals’ baseline 
characteristics, changed the income impact from $805 to $1,041 and changed its level of statistical significance from 5 
percent to 1 percent. 

"Since the measure of income used here includes earnings, cash welfare, and Food Stamp benefits, but does not 
include income from other sources, the poverty rate reported here is not comparable with the official poverty rate. 
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Table 4.2 



Summary Impacts in Quarters 2-7 for MFIP and AFDC 
Long-Term Recipients, in Urban Counties 



Outcome 


MFIP 


AFDC 


Impacts of 
Financial Incentives, 
Mandatory Services, 
and Reinforced 
Incentive Messages 


Total earnings, quarters 2-7 ($) 


4,912 


3,871 


1,041 *** 


Total welfare payments, quarters 2-7 ($) 


11,074 


10,256 


818 *** 


Total income from earnings and/or welfare 
payments, quarters 2-7 ($) 


15,986 


14,127 


1,859 *** 


Percent with income above poverty line 


28.6 


14.8 


13 g *** 


Percent employed, quarter 7 


52.1 


37.6 


14 5 *** 


Percent receiving welfare, quarter 7 


80.6 


76.9 


3.7 * 


Percent with earnings as primary source of 
income, quarter 7 


27.5 


22.7 


4.8 ** 



SOURCES: MDRC calculations using data from Minnesota Unemployment Insurance earnings records and public 
assistance benefit records. 

NOTES: The sample includes members randomly assigned from April 1, 1994 to December 31, 1994, excluding 
the small percentage who were receiving or applying only for Food Stamps at random assignment. 

Welfare receipt is defined as receipt of either Food Stamp coupons or cash benefits from AFDC, FGA, or 
MFIP. Average welfare payments are the sum of benefits from any of these sources in the follow-up quarter. 

A family's poverty status is determined by comparing the sum of earnings and welfare benefits during 
quarters 2-7 with the 1994 annual poverty threshold (multiplied by 1.5). The appropriate threshold is determined by 
the number of children in the family. Since the measure of income used here includes earnings, cash welfare, and 
Food Stamp benefits, but does not include income from other sources, the poverty rate reported here is not 
comparable with the official poverty rate. 

Dollar averages include zero values for members not employed or not receiving welfare. 

A two-tailed t-test is applied to regression-adjusted impact estimates. Statistical significance levels are 
indicated as *** = 1 percent; **=5 percent; * = 10 percent. 

Rounding may cause slight discrepancies in sums and differences. 
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and welfare impacts shows that a slight majority of the income gain came from the fact that the 
MFIP group had higher average earnings. Thus, by the end of the follow-up period, MFIP long- 
term recipients were substantially more likely to work but were also somewhat more likely to 
receive welfare. Despite the higher welfare receipt, however, by quarter 7, long-term recipients in 
MFIP were less reliant on welfare — that is, a higher fraction relied on earnings as their primary 
source of income. 14 

Figures 4. 1 and 4.2 present MFIP’s impact on quarterly employment rates and earnings. 
The gradual increase in employment rates and earnings for the AFDC group illustrates the 
natural progression into employment that would have occurred among long-term recipients in the 
absence, of MFIP. However, employment rates increased much more rapidly among the MFIP 
group, for positive and statistically significant employment impacts in each of the seven quarters. 
One-and-a-half years after random assignment (in quarter 7), 52 percent of the MFIP group was 
working, compared with 38 percent of the AFDC group. Average earnings were also higher for 
the MFIP group in quarters 2 through 7, and the impacts in quarters 3 through 7 are statistically 
significant. 

Figures 4.3 and 4.4 present outcomes and impacts on welfare receipt and payments. The 
figures show a gradual decrease in welfare receipt among the AFDC group, illustrating the 
typical caseload attrition that would have occurred among long-term recipients in the absence of 
MFIP. Receipt rates among the MFIP group also fell during quarters 1 through 7, although not as 
rapidly as for the AFDC group, resulting in a statistically significant increase in welfare receipt 
for quarters 5 through 7. Average welfare payments were also about 6 to 10 percent higher 
among long-term recipients in the MFIP group. 

Thus, the effect of the MFIP program produced a substantial increase in employment and 
earnings among long-term welfare recipients. By the end of the follow-up period, long-term 
recipients in the MFIP group were 39 percent more likely to be working and earned 27 percent 
more than recipients in the AFDC group. The other effect of MFIP, however, was to increase 
welfare receipt. By quarter 7, the MFIP group was 5 percent more likely to be receiving welfare. 

The full program impacts presented above represent the effects of a two-part approach to 
welfare reform — financial incentives coupled with mandatory employment and training 
services. A natural next step in describing MFIP’s effects is to examine how each of its two 
components contributed to the full program impact, and the third research group allows for such 
an analysis. Both applicants and recipients assigned to the MFIP Incentives Only group received 
and were informed about MFIP’s financial incentives but neither was required to participate in 
MFIP’s employment and training component. As with the AFDC group, however, they could 
volunteer for STRIDE services. Thus, comparing outcomes for the MFIP Incentives Only and 
AFDC groups provides a clean test of the effect of MFIP’s enhanced financial incentives. (See 
Table 2.2 for an illustration of the research group comparisons, and the question that each 
comparison was designed to answer.) 



l4 In estimating program impacts, we have not accounted for the additional benefits provided to working 
families through the Earned Income Tax Credit. Thus, the income gains reported here may be underestimated. 
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Percent employed 



Figure 4.1 

Quarterly Employment Rates for MFIP and AFDC Long-Term Recipients 




Quarter since random assignment 



Figure 4.2 

Quarterly Earnings for MFIP and AFDC Long-Term Recipients 




Quarter since random assignment 



SOURCE: See Table 4.3 for data corresponding to figures. 



Welfare payments ($) Percent receiving welfare 



Figure 4.3 

Quarterly Welfare Receipt for MFIP and AFDC Long-Term Recipients 




Quarter since random assignment 



Figure 4.4 

Quarterly Welfare Payments for MFIP and AFDC Long-Term Recipients 




Quarter since random assignment 



SOURCE: See Table 4.5 for data corresponding to figures. 



In contrast, a comparison of outcomes for the MFIP Incentives Only group and the MFIP 
group, which is referred to as the added impact of mandatory services, relative to financial 
incentives alone, is a more complicated test. The MFIP group is required to participate in 
employment and training services, suggesting that at least some part of any difference in any 
outcomes is due to the mandate and provision of these services. However, employment and 
training services also provide an avenue to market the financial incentives and reinforce the 
message that work pays to MFIP group members. In contrast, members of the MFIP Incentives 
Only group received information from their financial workers about MFIP’s financial incentives, 
but primarily at their intake or re-eligibility interviews. Although Chapter 3 presented evidence 
suggesting that both the MFIP Incentives Only and MFIP groups understood that work pays 
under MFIP, the MFIP group was likely to hear this message repeated by their case managers. 

Thus, comparing outcomes for the MFIP and MFIP Incentives Only groups is not a clean 
test of the effects of mandatory employment and training services alone because some part of the 
impacts may be due to the fact that the financial incentives were more heavily marketed to the 
MFIP group. An additional and possibly more important factor to consider is that there may be 
interactions between the two components. As mentioned earlier, MFIP’s employment and 
training services may be more effective when provided in the context of enhanced financial 
incentives. For these reasons, the impacts of adding mandatory services do not represent the 
impacts of these services by themselves and cannot, for example, be used to make statements 
about the effectiveness that mandates might have if they were coupled with the financial rules of 
AFDC. 



Table 4.3 presents impacts on employment and earnings for the MFIP program and its 
two components. Average outcome levels are shown in columns 1 through 3. The full program 
impacts (column 4) were discussed earlier and show the significant increase in employment and 
earnings for the MFIP group compared with the AFDC group. The impact of MFIP’s financial 
incentives alone is shown in columns 6 and 7. Employment rates were higher for the MFIP 
Incentives Only group than for the AFDC group for all quarters of follow-up. Employment rates 
increased relatively rapidly for the MFIP Incentives Only group in the early quarters and 
remained stable thereafter. Surprisingly, no significant earnings gains were associated with these 
employment gains. Columns 8 and 9 present the effect of adding mandatory services and 
reinforced incentives messages to the financial incentives. Although employment rates increased 
for both MFIP groups between quarters 1 and 2, they continued to increase for the MFIP group 
beyond quarter 2, for employment gains in later quarters. The pattern of earnings gains mirrors 
that of employment gains, for positive and significant earnings impacts in quarters 5 through 7. 

The impacts of the separate components of MFIP suggest that financial incentives cause 
some recipients to enter the work force, and that these effects are realized early on, perhaps by 
those recipients who are better able to take advantage of the enhanced incentives. 15 The addition 
of mandatory services moves even more recipients into the work force, although these effects 
occur in later quarters. Thus, although MFIP mandatory services place added emphasis on quick 



15 Impacts for select groups of long-term recipients are examined later in this chapter and may help to inform this 



issue. 
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Sample size (total = 2,044) 676 681 687 



Table 4.3 (continued) 

SOURCE: MDRC calculations using data from Minnesota Unemployment Insurance earnings records. 
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job entry relative to the STRIDE program, their results were not immediate. 16 It should also be 
noted that the earnings impacts of mandatory services are averaged over all recipients, not just 
those who participated. Although MFIP increased participation in employment and training 
services, as shown in Chapter 3, participation rates for the MFIP group were about 60 percent. 

Again, note that the 10.2 percentage point increase in employment rates (in quarter 7) due 
to the addition of mandatory services cannot be attributed solely to employment and training 
services, because there may be interactions between the two components or because the financial 
incentives are more heavily marketed in case management. It might be inferred that one or both 
of these factors is occurring from the fact that the employment impacts of adding MFIP’s 
mandatory services component are above average relative to impacts typically found for other 
employment and training programs with a similar focus. 17 

A further look at the earnings impacts suggests that the earnings gains are due entirely to 
an increase in the percentage of MFIP recipients who were working. In other words, members of 
the MFIP group who worked during a quarter did not earn more than members of the AFDC 
group who worked. This can be seen by comparing earnings per quarter employed, or average 
earnings in a quarter divided by the percent who were employed during that quarter (not shown 
in Table 4.3). In quarter 7, for example, average earnings among those who worked were $2,098 
($1,093 divided by .521) for the MFIP group and $2,285 ($859 divided by .376) for the AFDC 
group. 18 This pattern of results, in which employment gains account for most of the gains in 
average earnings, is typical among previously studied welfare-to-work programs that emphasize 
job search rather than more intensive education and training. 19 In addition, however, average 
earnings among those who worked were about 9 percent lower for members of the MFIP group 
than for AFDC group members. This result may not be entirely unexpected, given that MFIP’s 
financial incentives encourage part-time more than full-time work. MFIP case managers also 
emphasized to their clients the importance of obtaining part-time work if full-time work was not 
possible. Table 4.4 presents an attempt to explain the lower earnings among the MFIP groups. 

Panel 1 of Table 4.4 presents an analysis of average hours worked for a sample of 
recipients who responded to the 12-month client survey. The 12-month survey was administered 
to a subsample of individuals randomly assigned from September 1, 1994, to December 31, 
1994. Respondents were asked about the average number of hours worked per week during the 
prior month or, if not currently employed, during the final four weeks of their last job. Impacts 
are presented only for the full MFIP program, given the small sample size of the MFIP 
Incentives Only group. The results indicate that MFIP did have an impact on working hours. The 
positive impact of 17 percentage points on employment during the year (as shown by the percent 
who worked no hours) is almost entirely due to an increase in the percent of MFIP group 
members who worked 20 to 34 hours per week. Members of the MFIP group were also 



l6 Field research indicates that MFIP services have become more employment-focused over time, suggesting 
that the timing of employment effects may be different for later cohorts. 

17 See Gueron and Pauly, 1991, for a review. 

l8 These estimates of earnings per quarter employed are nonexperimental and cannot be considered as reliable as the 
other estimates. 

l9 Friedlander and Burtless, 1995. 
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Table 4.4 



Impacts on Hours Worked, Wage Rates, and Job Mobility for 
MFIP and AFDC Long-Term Recipients, in Urban Counties 



Outcome 


MFIP 


AFDC 


Impacts of 
Financial Incentives, 
Mandatory Services, 
and Reinforced 
Incentive Messages 


Percentage 

Change 


1. Experimental estimates for 
all respondents 










Did not work (%) 


35.5 


52.7 


-17.2 *** 


-32.6 


Worked 1-19 hours per week (%) 


10.9 


7.9 


3.0 


38.0 


Worked 20-34 hours per week (%) 


27.9 


14.8 


13.1 *** 


88.5 


Worked 35 4- hours per week (%) 


25.6 


24.5 


1.1 


4.5 


Average hours worked per week 


19.7 


14.9 


4.9 ** 


32.9 


Sample size (total = 263) 


137 


126 






2. Nonexperimental estimates for 
respondents who worked after 
random assignment 










0 

Average hours worked per week 


31.2 


30.5 


0.7 


2.3 


Average hourly wage ($) 


6.55 


6.38 


0.17 


2.7 


Percent who held at least 

two jobs since random assignment (%) 


41.1 


31.7 


9.4 


29.7 


Sample size (total = 142) 


86 


56 







SOURCE: MDRC calculations using data from 12-month client survey. 

NOTES: Hours of work are calculated using a survey question that asked respondents about the average number 
of hours worked per week during the last month or, if not currently employed, during the final four weeks of 
their last-held job. Respondents who had not worked since random assignment are coded as working 0 hours per 
week. 

A two-tailed t-test is applied to regression-adjusted impact estimates. Statistical significance levels are 
indicated as ***=1 percent; ** = 5 percent; *=10 percent. 

Rounding may cause slight discrepancies in sums and differences. 

Estimates in panel 2 are calculated for 12-month survey respondents who reported some employment during 
the 12 months following random assignment. Tests of statistical significance were not performed for these 
nonexperimental estimates. 
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somewhat more likely to work fewer than 20 hours, although this difference is not statistically 
significant. 

Further analyses revealed that this effect on the distribution of hours worked was 
primarily driven by an increase in the proportion of MFEP recipients who worked 30 hours per 
week. The large concentration of workers at 30 hours may be caused by MFEP’s financial 
incentives but may also be due to the fact that recipients working at least 30 hours per week (20 
horns for those with children under age 6) are exempt from participating in mandatory services. 
Finally, the last row of panel 1 indicates that, despite MFIP’s impact on the distribution of horns 
worked, the increase in employment for the MFEP group gave rise to an increase in average horns 
worked of 4.9 per week (when averaged across workers and nonworkers). 

The first row of panel 2 presents average horns worked per week among those who 
worked in the year after random assignment. Although the results in panel 1 indicate that the 
increase in employment was due to an increase in those working 20-34 horns per week, on 
average horns worked among workers were no different for the two research groups. Those in 
the MFEP group who worked during the year worked an average of 31.2 horns per week, and 
AFDC group members worked 30.5 hours per week. Note that these estimates are 
nonexperimental and should not be considered as reliable as the other estimates in describing the 
program’s effects. 20 For this reason, they are not tested for statistical significance. Nevertheless, 
the fact that average horns worked among workers are similar for both groups suggests that a 
reduction in horns worked cannot explain the lower earnings among workers for the MFEP 
group. 21 

In an attempt to explain the earnings differences, two additional labor market outcomes 
are examined: wage rates and job mobility. The second row of panel 2 presents average hourly 
wage rates for workers, indicating that wages for the MFEP group were on a par with those for 
the AFDC group. 22 However, MFEP group members are more likely than AFDC group members 
to have held at least two jobs (nonconcurrently) during the 12 months after random assignment 
(see the third row of panel 2), suggesting that this group has somewhat higher rates of job 
turnover. With their focus on quick employment, MFEP case managers may encourage higher 
turnover by discouraging participants from being selective about employment opportunities. 
Being less selective will most likely lead to higher turnover, as MFEP group members shop 
around for better jobs. 23 



“Estimating impacts for all respondents who were randomly assigned ensures that there are no systematic 
differences between research groups. If the sample is restricted to those who worked after random assignment, 
MFIP group members who obtained jobs may differ in many ways from AFDC group members who obtained jobs. 

“Earnings per quarter employed are also lower for the MFIP group when the sample is restricted to the survey 
subsample. 

“The MFIP-AFDC earnings differential may arise because MFIP increases employment, with the result that 
AFDC recipients who obtain employment are more skilled than MFIP recipients who obtained employment with the 
aid of MFIP. The fact that wage rates are similar for both groups suggests that this is not an important factor. 

“The MFIP “two-month bonus” may also encourage turnover, since earned income is not counted in the benefit 
formula for the first two months of employment. 
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Table 4.5 presents impacts on welfare receipt for the MFIP program and its two 
components. Average outcome levels are shown in columns 1 through 3. The full program 
impacts (column 4), shown earlier, indicate that the AFDC group left welfare somewhat more 
rapidly than the MFIP group. Columns 6 and 8 present impacts of financial incentives alone and 
those due to the addition of mandatory services and reinforced incentive messages, respectively. 

Over the seven quarters of follow-up, the AFDC group members left welfare somewhat 
more rapidly than either MFIP group. By quarter 7, 85 percent of the MFIP Incentives Only 
group received welfare, compared with 81 percent of the MFIP group and 77 percent of the 
AFDC group. A comparison of columns 6 and 8 in Table 4.6 indicates that the increase in 
welfare receipt from the full program can be attributed solely to financial incentives. The effect 
of adding mandatory services to financial incentives is to reduce welfare payments from what 
they would have been with financial incentives alone; by quarter 4, the MFIP group received 
significantly lower average payments than the MFIP Incentives Only group. 

To summarize, the results indicate that MFIP had fairly sizeable impacts on employment 
among long-term recipients. By the last quarter of follow-up, the employment rate for the MFIP 
group was nearly 40 percent higher than for the AFDC group. In addition, although providing 
financial incentives increased employment in all quarters, most of the employment impacts in the 
later quarters, and all of the earnings impacts, arose from adding mandatory services and 
reinforced incentives messages to the financial incentives. The increase in employment, however, 
was not accompanied by a reduction in welfare receipt: members of both MFIP groups were 
more likely to receive welfare in all quarters. This pattern of welfare impacts, in turn, was 
primarily due to MFIP’s financial incentives. The more generous disregard allowed recipients 
more opportunity to combine work and welfare. Finally, workers in the MFIP group had lower 
earnings than workers in the AFDC group. An examination of additional outcomes suggested 
that these earnings differences may not be due to differences in hours worked per week, but are 
possibly due to higher rates of job turnover for the MFIP group. 

Two of MFIP’s major goals were to make families better off when they work and to 
increase their extent of self-sufficiency, or the percent of these families for whom earnings is 
their primary source of income. As shown in Table 4.6, MFIP was successful in meeting both of 
these goals for long-term recipients. Column 4 indicates that families in the MFIP group had 
higher average incomes (earnings plus welfare) than families in the AFDC group ($15,986 
compared with $14,127), and they were significantly less likely to be in poverty; 85 percent of 
the AFDC families had incomes below the poverty line, compared with 7 1 percent of families in 
the MFIP group. 24 Although most of the reduction in poverty was achieved by moving 
participants from 50-100 percent of poverty to above poverty, MFIP also reduced the incidence 
of "severe" poverty, or the percent of families with incomes below 50 percent of the poverty line. 



24 Since the measure of income used here includes earnings, cash welfare, and Food Stamp benefits, but does not 
include income from other sources, the poverty rate reported here is not comparable with the official poverty rate. 
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Impacts on Income and Poverty for MFIP, MFIP Incentives Only, and 
AFDC Long-Term Recipients, in Urban Counties 
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Columns 6 and 8 show that both MFIP groups had higher average incomes than the 
AFDC group, and both were also less likely to have income below the poverty line. 25 However, 
these results, coupled with the earlier results, indicate that the MFIP group achieved higher 
income through a combination of higher earnings and welfare payments, while the MFIP 
Incentives Only group achieved higher income through higher welfare payments. 

The bottom rows of Table 4.6 present MFIP’s impacts on self-sufficiency. By quarter 7, 
earnings made up the primary source of income (row 5) for 27.5 percent of the MFIP group, 
compared with only 22.7 percent of the AFDC group. Moreover, this impact is entirely a result 
of adding mandatory services to financial incentives, since the effect of financial incentives alone 
(see column 6) was to reduce the percentage with earnings exceeding welfare. The increase in 
self-sufficiency can also be seen in row 7, in which MFIP group members were less likely than 
AFDC group members to receive welfare and have no earned income. The increase in the percent 
with earnings is largely explained by an increase in the percent who combined welfare and work 
(row 9). 

B. A pplicants 

This section examines the effect of MFIP on single parents who are new applicants for 
AFDC. MFIP's impact on work is expected to arise primarily from the basic information 
provided to applicants about the financial incentives, since employment and training services do 
not become mandatory until the single-parent applicant has received welfare for 24 months — 
and no applicants reach that point within the seven-quarter follow-up period. 

Table 4.7 presents summary impacts for the MFIP program for applicants in urban 
counties. Members of the MFIP group were more likely to receive welfare than were members of 
the AFDC group by quarter 7, and they received $1,433 more in welfare payments during 
quarters 2 through 7. Although families in the MFIP group were more likely to be working in 
quarter 7, their earnings over the follow-up period were somewhat lower; however, neither of 
these differences is statistically significant. 26 Thus, the income gain of $909 was due entirely to 
an increase in welfare payments and resulted in a 4.6 percentage point reduction in poverty rates. 
Note that the reduction in earnings, although statistically insignificant, suggests that, on average, 
a $1 increase in government spending on welfare payments increased the income of applicants by 
less than $1. 

Figures 4.5 and 4.6 present outcomes and impacts for employment and earnings. Both 
employment rates and average earnings dropped from quarter 1 to quarter 2, showing a typical 
pattern among new applicants for welfare. As noted earlier, data in quarter 1 contain some pre- 
program outcomes for individuals assigned in the later months of a quarter. For this reason, the 
drop in employment that accompanies the decision to apply for welfare is observed in these data 
in both quarters 1 and 2. 



MFIP s financial incentives allow families to continue receiving benefits while working, until their income 
reaches 140 percent of the poverty level. 

Adjusting the impact estimate for random differences in individuals’ baseline characteristics changed the estimate 
from -$220 to -$524 and did not change its level of statistical significance. 
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Table 4.7 



Summary Impacts in Quarters 2-7 for MFIP and AFDC 
Applicants, in Urban Counties 



Outcome 


MFIP 


AFDC 


Impacts of 
Financial Incentives, 
Mandatory Services, 
and Reinforced 
Incentive Messages 


Total earnings, quarters 2-7 ($) 


7,912 


8,436 


-524 


Total welfare payments, quarters 2-7 ($) 


6,688 


5,255 


i ,433 *** 


Total income from earnings and/or welfare 
payments, quarters 2-7 ($) 


14,600 


13,691 


909 ** 


Percent with income above poverty line 


32.5 


27.9 


4.6 ** 


Percent employed, quarter 7 


56.6 


53.3 


3.2 


Percent receiving welfare, quarter 7 


53.0 


45.0 


g Q *** 


Percent with earnings as primary source of 
income, quarter 7 


43.0 


45.6 


-2.6 



SOURCES: MDRC calculations using data from Minnesota Unemployment Insurance earnings records and public 
assistance benefit records. 

NOTES: The sample includes members randomly assigned between April 1, 1994 and December 31, 1994, excluding 
the small percentage who were receiving or applying only for Food Stamps at random assignment. 

Welfare receipt is defined as receipt of either Food Stamp coupons or cash benefits from AFDC, FGA, or 
MFIP. Average welfare payments are the sum of benefits from any of these sources in the follow-up quarter. 

Dollar averages include zero values for members not employed or not receiving welfare. 

A family's poverty status is determined by comparing the sum of earnings and welfare benefits during quarters 2 
7 with the 1994 annual poverty threshold (multiplied by 1.5). The appropriate threshold is determined by the number 
of children in the family. Since the measure of income used here includes earnings, cash welfare, and Food Stamp 
benefits, but does not include income from other sources, the poverty rate reported here is not comparable with the 
official poverty rate. 

A two-tailed t-test is applied to regression-adjusted impact estimates. Statistical significance levels are indicated 
as ***=1 percent; ** = 5 percent; * = 10 percent. 

Rounding may cause slight discrepancies in sums and differences. 
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Quarterly earnings ($) Percent employed 



Figure 4.5 

Quarterly Employment Rates for MFIP and AFDC Applicants 




Quarter since random assignment 



Figure 4.6 

Quarterly Earnings for MFIP and AFDC Applicants 




Quarter since random assignment 



SOURCE: See Table 4.8 for data corresponding to figure. 
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As expected, employment rates — nearly 60 percent in the quarters before random 
assignment — are much higher among applicants than among long-term recipients. After falling 
in quarter 2, employment rates and earnings rebounded slowly over the seven quarters for the 
AFDC group members. Employment rates increased more rapidly in quarter 3 for the MFIP 
group, for positive and significant employment impacts in quarters 3, 5, and 6. The impacts are 
not consistently significant and are much smaller in size than those for long-term recipients. 
Despite the small increase in employment rates, average earnings were lower for the MFIP 
group, with a statistically significant difference in quarter 2. 

Figures 4.7 and 4.8 present outcomes and impacts for welfare receipt and average 
payments. Figure 4.7 illustrates the typical caseload dynamics among applicants, as shown by 
receipt rates among AFDC group members, that would have occurred in the absence of MFIP. 
The pattern is consistent with the idea that many new applicants use welfare as temporary 
assistance; by the end of follow-up, less than half of the applicant AFDC families were still 
receiving benefits. MFIP group members were more likely than members of the AFDC group to 
receive welfare in each of the seven quarters. By quarter 7, 53 percent of the MFIP group and 45 
percent of the AFDC group received welfare, for an impact of 8 percentage points. Average 
welfare payments are also higher for the MFIP group in all quarters. 

Although these impacts appear to be entirely due to the fact that a greater percentage of 
the MFIP group (82.5 percent) qualified for benefits in the quarter of random assignment, 
additional analyses suggested otherwise. 27 When the impacts were adjusted for welfare receipt 
differences in quarter 1 (not reported), members of the MFIP group were still 6 percentage points 
more likely to receive welfare by quarter 7. This difference implies that higher initial receipt 
rates account for about one-fourth of the quarter 7 welfare impact, while the remaining impact is 
due to longer welfare spells or higher rates of recidivism. Further analyses (not reported) of 
caseload dynamics indicated that MFIP group members who qualified for welfare in quarter 1 
stayed on welfare for more consecutive quarters than their AFDC counterparts. 

Since most applicants did not become eligible for mandatory services during the seven 
quarters of follow-up, MFIP’s mandatory services component was expected to have little or no 
effect on this group. Nevertheless, the existence of an impending mandate may have an effect on 
behavior, especially as the mandate approaches. For example, an individual who knows that she 
will be required to participate in employment services in six months if she is not working may be 
encouraged to obtain employment sooner than she would have otherwise. Disaggregating the full 
program impact will indicate whether such an effect exists. 

Table 4.8 presents outcomes and impacts for the three major research groups. Column 6 
presents the impacts due to financial incentives, comparing outcomes for the MFIP Incentives 
Only and AFDC groups. With the exception of quarter 1, employment rates were somewhat 
higher throughout most of the period for the MFIP Incentives Only group compared with the 



27 Although the application process was designed by the state to accept similar numbers of experimental and control 
group members, 75 percent of MFIP group members received benefits in month 1, compared with only 66 percent of 
AFDC group members. An examination of several individual cases did not point to any one reason for the different 
acceptance rates. 
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Quarterly welfare payments ($) Percent recdving welfare 



Figure 4.7 

Quarterly Welfare Receipt for MFIP and AFDC Applicants 




Quarter since random assignment 



Figure 4.8 

Quarterly Welfare Payments for MFIP and AFDC Applicants 




Quarter since random assignment 



SOURCE: See Table 4.10 for data corresponding to figure. 
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AFDC group, while earnings were generally lower. None of these impacts is statistically 
significant. The results also indicate that the negative earnings impact of the full MFEP program, 
although statistically insignificant, can be attributed entirely to the effects of financial incentives, 
perhaps through their effect on average hours worked. The effect of adding mandatory services to 
the financial incentives was to increase employment rates and earnings, although none of these 
impacts is statistically significant. 

A comparison of Tables 4.3 and 4.8 (column 6) indicates that the employment impacts of 
financial incentives are much smaller for applicants than for long-term recipients. As noted 
earlier, the most likely explanation for this difference is that the majority of applicants would 
have worked in the absence of the financial incentives; 53 percent of the AFDC group was 
working by quarter 7. The fact that labor force participation rates in the United States in 1993 for 
single and previously married women with children were 54 percent and 72 percent, respectively, 
suggests that there is not much room for improvement in employment rates among applicants. 
However, the fact that the financial incentives created positive, although insignificant, 
employment impacts suggests that some fraction of this group may not have worked in the 
absence of MFEP. An alternative explanation for the smaller impacts for applicants is that the 
marketing of the incentives is important to their effectiveness, and no applicants have 
participated in mandatory services, in which these incentives are more heavily marketed. 

The reduction in earnings, although not statistically significant, is consistent with the idea 
that individuals who are working might reduce their work effort when provided with MFEP’s 
more generous benefits. The fact that more MFEP group members received welfare may also 
have contributed to the decrease in work effort, since more of the MFEP group faced the work 
disincentive inherent in any transfer program. 

Table 4.9 presents outcomes for hours worked, wage rates, and job mobility for 
applicants in the MFIP group and those in the AFDC group. Panel 1 presents the distribution of 
hours worked per week among all applicant respondents. One point to note about the numbers in 
this table is that the percent who worked zero hours since random assignment is the same for 
both groups, in contrast to the positive employment effects of MFEP shown in Table 4.8. The 
“hours worked” outcomes differ from the employment outcomes in two ways. First, the 12- 
month survey was administered to a subsample of members randomly assigned from September 
1, 1994, to December 31, 1994. Thus, it is only a subsample of the report sample for which 
employment impacts are estimated. 28 Second, estimates of hours worked are based on self- 
reports, while the employment information comes from administrative records. The reason for 
the slight discrepancy in employment reported by respondents and that calculated from the UE 
data is not clear. 

The distribution of hours worked indicates that MFIP group members were more likely to 
work 20 to 34 hours per week — 26.3 percent compared with 18.7 percent for the AFDC group. 
In addition, the increase in part-time employment came primarily from a decrease in the percent 



28 Employment impacts estimated for this subsample using administrative records data (not reported) indicate a 
positive, but not statistically significant, impact for employment in year one — 74.0 percent for the MFIP group 
versus 71 .5 percent for the AFDC group. 
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Table 4.9 



Impacts on Hours Worked, Wage Rates, and Job Mobility 
for MFIP and AFDC Applicants, in Urban Counties 



Outcome 


MFIP 


AFDC 


Impacts of 
Financial Incentives, 
Mandatory Services, 
and Reinforced 
Incentive Messages 


Percentage 

Change 


1. Experimental estimates for all respondents 










Did not work (%) 


28.1 


28.2 


-0.2 


-0.7 


Worked 1-19 hours per week (%) 


9.1 


11.8 


-2.8 


- 23.7 


Worked 20-34 hours per week (%) 


26.3 


18.7 


7.6 * 


40.6 


Worked 35 + hours per week (%) 


36.6 


41.2 


-4.6 


-11.2 


Average hours worked per week 


23.9 


25.4 


-1.5 


-5.9 


Sample size (total = 405) 


213 


192 






2. Nonexperimental estimates for 
respondents who worked after 
random assignment 










Average hours worked per week 


33.2 


35.5 


- 2.3 


- 6.5 


Average hourly wage ($) 


7.65 


7.93 


- 0.27 


- 3.4 


Percent who held at least 

two jobs since random assignment 


40.4 


43.6 


- 3.2 


- 7.3 


Sample size (total = 273) 


153 


120 







SOURCE: MDRC calculations using data from the 12-month client survey. 

NOTES: Hours of work are calculated using a survey question that asked respondents about the average number of 
hours worked per week during the last month or, if not currently employed, during the final four weeks of their last held 
job. Respondents who had not worked since random assignment are coded as working zero (0) hours per week. 

A two-tailed t-test is applied to regression-adjusted impact estimates. Statistical significance levels are indicated as 
*** = 1 percent; ** =5 percent; *=10 percent. 

Rounding may cause slight discrepancies in sums and differences. 

Estimates in panel 2 are calculated for 12-month survey respondents who reported some employment during the 12 
months following random assignment. Tests of statistical significance were not performed for these nonexperimental 
estimates. 
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working full-time, although the latter impact is not statistically significant. Further analyses 
revealed that, unlike the scenario for long-term recipients, the increase in the percent working 
20-34 hours was due primarily to an increase in the proportion of this group who worked 20 
hours per week. The net effect of the change in hours worked gives rise to a small but 
statistically insignificant reduction in average hours worked (23.9 versus 25.4). 

Panel 2 of Table 4.9 presents nonexperimental estimates. Members of the MFIP group 
who worked after random assignment worked about two hours less per week than AFDC group 
members. In addition, the MFEP group earned slightly lower wages than the AFDC group. 
Although these differences in hours and wages do not seem large on an hourly or weekly basis, 
they could account for a significant portion of the differences in earnings per quarter employed 
between the MFIP and AFDC groups. 29 Finally, the last row of panel 2 suggests that differences 
in number of jobs held are not the cause of earnings differences for applicants. 

Table 4.10 presents impacts on welfare receipt. Those in the MFIP group were more 
likely to receive welfare in each of the seven quarters, and they received higher average 
payments in every quarter. A look at columns 6 and 8 indicates that all of the full MFIP program 
impacts on welfare receipt are due to providing financial incentives alone. It is not surprising that 
for this group, the effects of adding case management to the financial incentives is minimal, 
since no applicants were required to participate through quarter 7. 

In sum, MFIP produced modest gains in employment among applicants in the short term. 
MFEP group members were somewhat more likely to work, but they earned less on average. Data 
on wage rates and hours worked suggest that the earnings differences may be due to a slight 
reduction in hours worked among those in the MFIP group or to lower average hourly wages for 
the MFIP group. In contrast to the employment effects, MFIP produced a sizeable increase in 
welfare payments. Future reports, based on observations of some applicants who become subject 
to the employment and training mandates, will examine whether the addition of mandatory 
services to financial incentives produces employment and earnings gains. 

Although MFIP did not produce earnings gains for applicants in the short run, it did 
increase income and reduce poverty. Table 4.1 1 presents impacts on income, poverty, and self- 
sufficiency. Income during the follow-up period averaged $14,600 for MFIP group members and 
$13,691 for AFDC group members, for a positive impact of $909. This income gain was 
achieved entirely through higher welfare payments, since earnings for the MFIP group were 
lower in all quarters. MFIP also produced a 6.3 percent reduction in poverty (67.5 percent of 
MFIP applicants were below the poverty line compared with 72. 1 percent for AFDC applicants), 
and this gain was achieved primarily by increasing income for families with incomes below 50 
percent of the poverty line. 

MFIP did not increase self-reliance among applicants, as measured by the percent with 
earnings as their primary source of income. As among long-term recipients, MFIP group 
members were more likely than AFDC group members to combine work and welfare (27 percent 



29 A two-hour difference per week, for example, would imply a $180 earnings difference if the wage rate were 
$7.50 (24 x $7.50). 
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Impacts on Welfare Receipt for MFIP, MFIP Incentives Only, and 
AFDC Applicants, in Urban Counties 
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Sample size (total = 2,374) 1,045 276 1,053 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations using data from Minnesota public assistance benefit records. 
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Impacts on Income and Poverty for MFIP, MFIP Incentives Only, and 
AFDC Applicants, in Urban Counties 

MFIP Incentives Only vs. MFIP vs. 

Average Outcome Levels MFIP vs. AFDC AFDC MFIP Incentives Only 
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Percent with no earnings and 

some welfare 25.7 27.1 28.6 -2.9 -10.1 -1.5 -5.2 -1.4 -5.2 
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versus 16 percent). However, for long-term recipients this increase in combining work and 
welfare came about from an increase in work, whereas for applicants it came about primarily 
from an increase in welfare receipt. 



V. Im pacts for Single Parents in Rural Counties 

In the rural counties of Mille Lacs, Morrison, Sherburne, and Todd, sample members 
were assigned either to the MFIP group or the AFDC group, providing a test of the full program 
impact. Since the sample sizes for the rural applicant group are very small, impacts are presented 
only for long-term recipients. Impacts for a larger sample of rural applicants will be presented in 
a later report that uses the full research sample. 

The impacts in rural counties may differ from those in the urban counties for several 
reasons. First, the baseline characteristics of sample members, such as education and prior work 
experience, may differ between rural and urban areas. Second, the rural and urban economies 
may differ. A look at some fairly broad indicators suggests that the labor markets were different 
in these rural counties. Unemployment rates in the rural counties in 1994, although not above the 
national average, were twice as high as those in the urban counties (6.3 versus 3.3). Additionally, 
the employment mix differs, with implications for the types of jobs available to less educated 
workers. Todd and Morrison counties, for example, have a relatively high concentration of 
employment in agriculture. Also, although Anoka County has the highest concentration of jobs in 
manufacturing (24 percent), the rural counties generally have a higher fraction of jobs in this 
sector, compared with Hennepin and Dakota counties. 30 Average wage rates are also lower in the 
rural areas, which may make rural families more likely to qualify for welfare benefits when 
working. 31 

Table 4.12 presents impacts on employment and earnings for rural, long-term recipients. 
The sample sizes on which these impacts are based are fairly small; therefore, the results should 
be interpreted with caution. Employment rates increased more rapidly for the MFIP group, for 
employment impacts in quarters 2 through 5. By the end of the follow-up period, however, 
employment among the AFDC group increased, and the employment differences became 
statistically insignificant. Earnings were higher for the MFIP group in the early quarters, but this 
difference also did not persist. 

Thus, employment impacts for long-term recipients in rural counties were smaller than 
those found in urban counties, evidently because long-term recipients in rural counties were more 
likely to find jobs on their own, as shown by the behavior of the AFDC group. By quarter 7, 44 
percent of rural AFDC group members were working, compared with 38 percent of urban AFDC 
group members. As indicated in Appendix A, the characteristics of rural single-parent families 
indicate that they are as employable as their counterparts in Anoka and Dakota counties and 
appear to be more employable than single parents in Hennepin. 



30 U.S. Bureau of the Census, USA Counties 1996. 
3l See Appendix Tables A.l and A.5. 
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Table 4.12 



Impacts on Employment and Earnings for MFIP 
and AFDC Long-Term Recipients, in Rural Counties 



Outcome 


MFIP 


AFDC 


Impacts of 
Financial Incentives, 
Mandatory Services, 
and Reinforced 
Incentive Messages 


Ever employed (%) 
Quarters 2-7 


72.3 


58.3 


14.0 *** 


Quarter 1 


31.6 


28.6 


3.0 


Quarter 2 


38.1 


28.2 


9 9 ** 


Quarter 3 


43.3 


28.5 


14.8 *** 


Quarter 4 


47.2 


29.6 


17.6 *** 


Quarter 5 


48.0 


37.3 


10.6 ** 


Quarter 6 


47.3 


43.3 


4.0 


Quarter 7 


47.5 


43.6 


3.9 


Average earnings ($) 


Quarters 2-7 


4,480 


4,212 


268 


Quarter 1 


323 


318 


5 


Quarter 2 


456 


366 


90 


Quarter 3 


752 


494 


258 ** 


Quarter 4 


746 


536 


210 * 


Quarter 5 


767 


789 


-23 


Quarter 6 


863 


942 


-79 


Quarter 7 


897 


1,084 


-188 


Sample size (total = 442) 


216 


226 





SOURCE: MDRC calculations using data from Minnesota Unemployment Insurance earnings records. 



NOTES: The sample includes members randomly assigned from April 1, 1994 to December 31, 1994, 
excluding the small percentage who were receiving or applying only for Food Stamps at random assignment. 
Dollar averages include zero values for members not employed. 

A two-tailed t-test is applied to regression-adjusted impact estimates. Statistical significance levels are 
indicated as ***=l percent; **=5 percent; *=10 percent. 

Rounding may cause slight discrepancies in sums and differences. 
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Table 4.13 presents impacts on welfare receipt. Although welfare receipt decreased for 
both groups, it fell more rapidly for the AFDC group, for significant impacts in quarters 2 and 
quarters 5 through 7. By quarter 7, 84 percent of the MFEP group received welfare, compared 
with 73 percent of the AFDC group. Average payments were higher for the MFEP group in all 
quarters. 

Finally, MFIP did increase income and significantly reduce poverty among rural, long- 
term recipients. Table 4.14 presents impacts on income, poverty, and self-sufficiency. Average 
family income during the follow-up period was $15,629 for MFEP families and $13,696 for 
AFDC families. MFEP families were also 12 percent less likely to be in poverty and less likely to 
be in severe poverty — that is, with income (earnings plus welfare payments) below 50 percent 
of the poverty line. The rows under “Income Sources” in Table 4.14 illustrate that MFIP 
increased the percentage of families combining work and welfare, but primarily by increasing 
welfare payments. 

Although these results are based on fairly small sample sizes, the results suggest that in 
the rural areas, MFIP produced impacts on employment rates in the early quarters and no lasting 
impacts on earnings. In addition, the impacts on welfare receipt are larger than those found for 
the urban areas. Although these differences in impacts may be due to a variety of factors, one 
possible explanation is that more of the rural parents would have found jobs on their own, owing 
to their different characteristics or to a greater availability of jobs in rural areas for less educated 
workers. Additional data would be required to explore this issue further. The limited impacts 
found in the rural areas, however, are consistent with previous research showing different 
program effects in rural versus urban areas. 32 



VI. Impacts for Select Groups: Barriers to Employment 

MFIP may not affect all families in the same way; some groups may show employment 
gains, for example, while others may not. Of particular interest is whether relatively 
disadvantaged recipients — that is, those who face serious barriers to employment — benefit 
from MFIP or whether the benefits accrue to those who are more job-ready. Several subgroups 
are defined here according to level of disadvantage, or barriers to employment, in order to 
examine the distribution of impacts. In the new era of time-limited welfare, this information will 
help to develop profiles of the types of recipients who may have difficulty finding employment 
and consequently reach a time limit without alternative income sources. 

We follow the method used by Friedlander (1988, 1993) and define subgroups according 
to prior earnings, prior welfare receipt, and education level. These characteristics are determined 
by information collected at baseline, such that comparing outcomes for the MFIP and AFDC 
group members within these subgroups provides an unbiased estimate of program impacts. The 
creation of subgroups gives rise to fairly small sample sizes, with the result that impacts and 
impact differences across subgroups may not be statistically significant. For this reason, the 
following results are interpreted with caution. 



32 Gueron and Pauly, 1991. 
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Table 4.13 



Impacts on Welfare Receipt for MFIP 
and AFDC Long-Term Recipients, in Rural Counties 



Outcome 


MFIP 


AFDC 


Impacts of 
Financial Incentives, 
Mandatory Services, 
and Reinforced 
Incentive Messages 


Ever received welfare (%) 


Quarters 2-7 


98.8 


95.4 


3.4 ** 


Quarter 1 


99.3 


98.9 


0.4 


Quarter 2 


98.4 


94.0 


4 4 ** 


Quarter 3 


93.2 


90.1 


3.1 


Quarter 4 


90.3 


86.7 


3.6 


Quarter 5 


89.9 


83.5 


6.4 * 


Quarter 6 


86.3 


78.1 


8.2 ** 


Quarter 7 


84.3 


72.5 


11.8 *** 


Welfare payments ($) 


Quarters 2-7 


11,150 


9,484 


1,666 *** 


Quarter 1 


1,975 


1,875 


99 *** 


Quarter 2 


2,150 


1,851 


299 *** 


Quarter 3 


1,964 


1,747 


217 *** 


Quarter 4 


1,825 


1,631 


194 ** 


Quarter 5 


1,792 


1,545 


247 *** 


Quarter 6 


1,732 


1,388 


344 *** 


Quarter 7 


1,687 


1,322 


365 *** 


Sample size (total = 442) 


216 


226 





SOURCE: MDRC calculations using data from Minnesota public assistance benefit records. 

NOTES: The sample includes members randomly assigned from April 1, 1994 to December 31, 1994, 
excluding the small percentage who were receiving or applying only for Food Stamps at random assignment. 

Welfare receipt is defined as receipt of either Food Stamp coupons or cash benefits from AFDC, FGA, 
or MFIP. Average welfare payments are the sum of benefits from any of these sources in the follow-up 
quarter. 

Dollar averages include zero values for members not receiving welfare. 

A two-tailed t-test is applied to regression-adjusted impact estimates. Statistical significance levels are 
indicated as ***=l percent; ** = 5 percent; * = 10 percent. 

Rounding may cause slight discrepancies in sums and differences. 
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Table 4.14 



Impacts on Income and Poverty for MFIP and AFDC Long-Term Recipients, in Rural Counties 



Outcome 


MFIP 


AFDC 


Impacts of 
Financial Incentives, 
Mandatory Services, 
and Reinforced 
Incentive Messages 


Percentage 

Change 


Income and poverty (atrs 2-7) 

Measured income from earnings 
and/or welfare ($) 


15,629 


13,696 


1,934 *** 


14.1 


Percent with income below the 
poverty line 


75.9 


86.7 


-10.8 *** 


-12.4 


Percent with income 50 to 100 
percent of the poverty line 


68.3 


70.9 


-2.6 


-3.6 


Percent with income below 50 
percent of the poverty line 


7.6 


15.8 


-8.2 *** 


-52.0 


Income sources (atr 7) 

Percent with earnings exceeding 
welfare receipt 


26.3 


31.9 


-5.6 


-17.6 


Percent with no earnings and 
no welfare 


6.4 


7.6 


-1.3 


-17.1 


Percent with no earnings and 
some welfare 


46.2 


48.8 


- 2.7 


-5.5 


Percent with earnings and 
no welfare 


9.3 


19.9 


-10.5 *** 


-52.8 


Percent with earnings and 
welfare 


38.2 


23.7 


14.5 *** 


61.2 


Sample size (total = 442) 


216 


226 







SOURCES: MDRC calculations using data from Minnesota Unemployment Insurance earnings records and public 
assistance benefit records. 



NOTES: The sample includes members randomly assigned from April 1, 1994 to December 31, 1994, excluding the small 
percentage who were receiving or applying only for Food Stamp at random assignment. 

Welfare receipt is defined as receipt of either Food Stamp coupons or cash benefits from AFDC, FGA, or MFIP. 
Average welfare payments are the sum of benefits from any of these sources in the follow-up quarter. 

A family's poverty status is determined by comparing the sum of earnings and welfare benefits during quarters 2-7 
with the 1994 annual poverty threshold (multiplied by 1.5). The appropriate threshold is determined by the number of 
children in the family. Since the measure of income used here includes earnings, cash welfare and Food Stamp benefits, 
but does not include income from other sources, the poverty rate reported here is not comparable with the official poverty 
rate. 

A two-tailed t-test is applied to regression-adjusted impact estimates. Statistical significance levels are indicated as 
*** = 1 percent; **=5 percent; *=10 percent. 




O 




Tables 4.15 and 4.16 present summary outcomes and impacts for long-term recipients. 
Table 4.15 groups recipients by prior welfare receipt, and Table 4.16 groups recipients by prior 
earnings. These categories are associated with post-program outcomes, as seen by examining 
outcomes for the AFDC group. Long-term recipients who have received welfare for more than 
two years but fewer than five years, for example, earned more in quarters 2 through 7 than very 
long-term recipients (those who have received welfare for more than five years), and very long- 
term recipients with high school diplomas earned more than those without diplomas. Welfare 
receipt follows a similar pattern. 

Although very few of the impact differences across subgroups are statistically significant, 
the pattern of impacts is informative. Results from the top two panels of Table 4.15 suggest that 
MFIP had bigger impacts on employment and earnings among individuals who have spent fewer 
than five years on welfare. The full program produced an increase in employment of 18.3 
percent, compared with 10.8 percent for very long-term recipients, although the difference 
between these impacts is not statistically significant. Very long-term recipients also appeared to 
benefit less, on average, from both financial incentives and the addition of mandatory services to 
financial incentives (columns 5 and 6). Adding mandatory services to financial incentives had 
little or no effect on employment and earnings for very long-term recipients who had not 
completed high school (column 6). The lack of an effect may be explained by the fact that MFIP 
case managers are likely to recommend GED programs for those without degrees. However, 
some effect on employment might be expected since case managers in MFIP were more likely 
than those in STRIDE to recommend that these participants combine part-time employment with 
their basic education, rather than delaying employment. In addition, as shown in Chapter 3, 
MFIP group members were somewhat less likely than either the MFIP Incentives Only or AFDC 
groups to participate in Adult Basic Education, although these differences are not statistically 
significant. 

Table 4.16 presents impacts by prior earnings status. MFIP had no significant effect on 
employment rates or earnings for recipients who worked in the year prior to random assignment. 
This result is consistent with the impacts for applicants, in that most in this group would have 
worked in the absence of MFIP; 52.4 percent of the AFDC group with earnings in the prior year 
were working in quarter 7. In contrast, MFIP produced substantial employment gains among 
those who did not work before random assignment. Moreover, these gains were observed for 
more- and less-educated recipients, although they appear to be smaller for those without a high 
school degree. 

Thus, MFIP produced employment gains for relatively disadvantaged recipients, but the 
gains appear to be smaller for those who are most disadvantaged. Again, these results are only 
suggestive, given the small sample sizes on which they are based. Employment and earnings 
impacts were greater in magnitude for long-term recipients with high school degrees and those 
who have received welfare for fewer years. However, MFIP produced modest impacts for those 
who were more likely to go to work in the absence of MFIP. This pattern of impacts is similar to 
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Subgroup Impacts for MFIP, MFIP Incentives Only, 
and AFDC Single-Parent Long-Term Recipients 

MFiP MFIP vs. 

Incentives Only MFIP Incentives 

Average Outcome Levels MFIP vs. AFDC vs. AFDC Only Sample Sizes 
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that found from a survey of welfare-to-work programs, in which the most consistent gains were 
observed for a group of participants who were moderately disadvantaged 33 



VII. A Summary of MFIP’sJShort-Run Effects 

For long-term welfare recipients in urban areas, MFIP has, in the short run, achieved its 
primary goals: the program has increased employment by moving substantial numbers of these 
recipients into the work force, increased the percent who are defined as self-supporting, and 
significantly reduced the incidence of poverty. Both financial incentives and mandatory services 
were necessary to produce these substantial gains. MFIP was less successful among applicants 
for whom poverty was reduced, but largely through an increase in welfare payments. Although 
the data suggest that the employment impacts are minimal because many applicants will find 
employment on their own, the provision of more generous MFEP benefits may help many of 
these families avoid the severe fall in income that is usually associated with the decision to apply 
for welfare. 

Finally, though many applicants had left welfare after one-and-a-half years, future reports 
will discuss whether the combination of financial incentives and mandatory services increases 
employment and earnings among applicants and reduces the number of applicants who remain on 
welfare in the long run. 



33 Friedlander, 1988, 1993. 
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Chapter 5 

Findings for Two-Parent Families 



This chapter presents findings for the effects of MFIP on two-parent families, who make 
up approximately 10 percent of all families receiving welfare in Minnesota. Many states are cur- 
rently experimenting with methods of streamlining the welfare system for two-parent families, 
and the results presented here give some indication of how such changes will affect this group.' 
Since the AFDC program for two-parent families (AFDC-UP) differs in many ways from AFDC 
for single-parent families, the AFDC-UP and MFIP programs are compared first. Selected char- 
acteristics at baseline are then presented for the samples of two-parent applicants and recipients. 
The subsequent section presents data on parents’ understanding of MFIP’s rules and their par- 
ticipation in services. The chapter concludes with impacts on employment, earnings, welfare re- 
ceipt, and income during the follow-up period. 

The results indicate that MFIP had substantially different effects on two-parent families 
than on single-parent families. Among recipient two-parent families, MFIP reduced earnings 
among both women and men, reduced family earnings, and increased welfare receipt. MFIP also 
produced a modest reduction in employment rates among women. Although these results may be 
due to a variety of factors, the impacts for women suggest that those whose partners were work- 
ing or able to work could reduce their work effort in response to MFIP’s more generous benefits 
for working families. In contrast, the relatively strict work requirements of AFDC-UP may ex- 
plain why MFIP did not increase men’s employment rates. Among applicant families, the results 
are more tentative because the sample sizes are very small. However, the results suggest that 
most of these families rely on welfare only temporarily, so MFIP had little effect on their be- 
havior over the long run. 

I. MFIP Versus AFDC-UP 

The grant calculation and income disregard rules are the same under the AFDC and 
AFDC-UP systems. Thus, the differences — in terms of financial incentives to work — between 
MFIP and AFDC should operate similarly for both one-parent and two-parent families. In other 
ways, however, AFDC and AFDC-UP differ, making the program comparison different for two- 
parent families. 

First, two-parent families have a more restrictive and complicated eligibility and applica- 
tion process for AFDC than do single-parent families. For example, for two-parent families to be 
eligible for AFDC, one parent must either be incapacitated or, if able to work, must report a re- 



'Minnesota allows a small fraction of families who do not qualify for AFDC benefits to receive benefits under 
its Family General Assistance program. Since the rules of this program are somewhat different from those of AFDC, 
and since a small fraction of families in the AFDC control group will be receiving FGA instead of AFDC, the results 
presented in this chapter provide only a rough indication of the effects of changing the AFDC system for two-parent 
families. 
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cent work history. If employed, he or she must work fewer than 100 hours per month. MFIP at- 
tempts to streamline eligibility rules for these families to make them similar to those for single- 
parent families. 

Second, while single parents receiving AFDC can volunteer for STRIDE services, two- 
parent families face stricter work requirements. While receiving AFDC-UP, the primary wage- 
earner must work, search for a job, or work in exchange for welfare benefits through the Com- 
munity Work Experience Program. Under MFIP, neither parent faces a work requirement until 
the family has received benefits for six months, at which point one parent must participate in 
MFIP’s employment and training services. 



II. Selected Characteristics. Opinions, and Attitudes of Sample Members 

in Two-Parent Families 

Table 5.1 presents selected characteristics reported by two-parent families at the time of 
random assignment. Because the point at which services become mandatory is only six months 
for two-parent families, no distinction is made here between long- and short-term recipients. The 
following analyses are presented separately for recipients and applicants. This section briefly 
highlights the differences in characteristics between single- and two-parent families. 

Since the majority of respondents to the baseline information form were female, many of 
the individual-level characteristics (such as education level, labor force status, and age) may be 
very similar for single- and two-parent families. 2 Thus, any characteristics of the men in these 
families that may affect their response to the program are not captured. The primary areas in 
which these two samples differ are geographic residence and race/ethnicity. Although the major- 
ity of the two-parent sample members live in Hennepin County (Minneapolis), the proportion of 
two-parent families living in rural counties is much larger than the proportion of single-parent 
families living there — 25.8 percent of applicants and 23.3 percent of recipients versus 14.5 per- 
cent of long-term recipients and 6.6 percent of applicants for single parents. 3 Also, a higher per- 
centage of the two-parent sample is white. Among applicants, 75 percent of the respondents are 
white/non-Hispanic, compared with 61 percent of the single-parent families. Among recipients, 
58 percent are white/non-Hispanic and an equal percentage (16 percent) are either black/non- 
Hispanic or Asian/Pacific Islander. 

As shown in Table 5.2, the attitudes and opinions reported by respondents in two-parent 
families are similar in many ways to those reported by single parents, with a few notable excep- 
tions. A higher proportion of unemployed two-parent applicants and recipients stated that they 
were unable to seek part-time employment because of problems arranging for child care. They 
were also more likely than single-parent respondents to state a preference for staying home to 
care for their family. Almost 50 percent of applicants and 45 percent of recipients agreed or 
agreed a lot that they would prefer not to work so they could care for their family full-time 
(compared with 42 percent for single-parent applicants and 29 percent for single-parent, long- 



2 Note that although the respondents were primarily female, MFIP can affect the behavior of either parent. 

3 The proportion of single-parent short-term recipients in the rural counties was 23.8 percent. 



Table 5.1 



Selected Characteristics of Two-Parent Family MFIP Report Sample 
Members, by Welfare Status at Random Assignment 



Characteristic 


Recipients 


Applicants 


Demographic characteristics 

Geographic area (%) 


Hennepin County (Minneapolis) 


55.1 


46.7 


Anoka/Dakota counties 


21.6 


27.5 


Rural counties 


23.3 


25.8 


Gender (%) 


Female 


90.6 


79.9 


Male 


9.4 


20.1 


Age (%) 


Under 20 


4.8 


8.6 


20-24 


21.6 


22.8 


25-34 


44.5 


42.8 


35-44 


21.3 


21.1 


45 and over 


7.9 


4.7 


Average age (years) 


31.2 


30.1 


Race/Ethnicity (%) 


White, non-Hispanic 


58.3 


75.4 


Black, non-Hispanic 


16.2 


7.5 


Hispanic 


3.3 


7.3 


Native American/ Alaskan Native 


5.9 


2.0 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


16.3 


7.9 


Family status 
Marital status (%) 


Never married 


24.7 


18.8 


Married, living with spouse 


68.3 


77.7 


Married, living apart 


1.7 


0.9 


Separated 


0.2 


0.0 


Divorced 


5.0 


2.6 


Widowed 


0.1 


0.0 


Age of youngest child (%) 

Under 3 years, or client pregnant at the time of 


random assignment 


54.9 


64.0 


3-5 


22.0 


12.5 


6-18 


23.1 


23.5 



(continued) 
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Table 5.1 (continued) 



Characteristic 


Recipients 


Applicants 


Labor force status 

Worked full-time for 6 months or more 


for one employer (%) 


51.5 


71.0 


Any earnings in past 12 months (%) 


39.0 


73.9 


Currently employed (%) 


13.6 


27.4 


Average hourly wage a ($) 


6.22 


6.94 


Average hours worked per week b (%) 


1-19 


38.4 


36.4 


20-29 


23.2 


15.7 


30 or more 


38.4 


47.9 


Never worked (%) 


20.6 


9.1 


Education status 
Highest credential earned (%) 


GED certificate 


13.1 


10.1 


High school diploma 


38.8 


50.6 


Technical/2-year college degree 


7.9 


11.2 


4-year college degree or higher 


2.2 


7.7 


None of the above 


38.1 


20.6 


Highest grade completed in school (average) 


10.5 


11.9 


Prior welfare receipt 
Total prior AFDC receipt (%) 


None 


3.5 


77.8 


Less than 4 months 


3.9 


1.8 


4 months or more but less than 1 year 


12.6 


7.8 


1 year or more but less than 2 years 


13.7 


3.3 


2 years or more but less than 5 years 


31.7 


5.6 


5 years or more but less than 10 years 


23.2 


2.7 


10 years or more 


11.4 


1.1 


Resided as a child in a household receiving AFDC (%) 


Yes, aid received 5 years or more 


13.1 


5.1 


Yes, aid received less than 5 years 


7.5 


4.8 


No 


71.9 


84.4 


Don't know 


7.6 


5.7 



(continued) 





Table 5,1 (continued) 



Characteristic 

MFTP employment and training mandates 6 

Met MFIP criteria for participation in mandatory 

employment and training services (%) 

Parent under age 20, no high school diploma/GED 
Recipient of AFDC 6 of past 12 months 

STRIDE eligibility 5 

In STRIDE target group f (%) 

Parent under age 24 (18-23), no high school diploma/GED 
Parent under age 24 (18-23), limited work experience 
Recipient of AFDC 36 of past 60 months 
Youngest child age 16 or over 
Primary wage-earner 

Housing status 

Current housing status (%) 

Public housing 
Subsidized housing 
Emergency or temporary housing 
None of the above 

Number of moves in the past 2 years (%) 

None 
1 or 2 
3 or more 

Current and recent education and training activities 

Currently enrolled in education or training f (%) 

Any type 

GED preparation 

English as a Second Language 

Adult Basic Education 

Vocational education/skills training 

Post-secondary education 

Job search/job club 

Work experience 

High school 

If enrolled, program is part of a STRIDE plan 



Recipients Applicants 



74.1 


5.2 


3.1 


4.5 


72.3 


0.7 


67.9 


50.9 


8.8 


9.0 


15.7 


20.3 


44.8 


0.0 


1.0 


0.9 


19.3 


29.3 


7.7 


2.4 


18.2 


3.5 


3.8 


3.9 


70.3 


90.2 


34.1 


29.2 


45.7 


52.3 


20.2 


18.5 


20.7 


12.9 


2.5 


0.7 


6.2 


1.8 


1.3 


0.7 


4.7 


2.2 


3.4 


4.2 


3.2 


2.4 


0.4 


0.7 


0.6 


1.5 


31.2 


0.0 
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Table 5.1 (continued) 



Characteristic 


Recipients 


Applicants 


Enrolled in education or training during the 
previous 12 months f (%) 






Any type 


29.7 


17.5 


GED preparation 


4.0 


2.0 


English as a Second Language 


7.4 


1.3 


Adult Basic Education 


1.6 


0.2 


Vocational education/skills training 


7.0 


2.2 


Post-secondary education 


4.0 


6.6 


Job search/job club 


5.4 


2.4 


Work experience 


1.0 


1.8 


High school 


1.7 


2.6 


If enrolled, program was part of a STRIDE plan 


29.9 


1.4 


Sample size (total = 1 ,750) 


1,285 


465 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations using data from Background Information Forms. 

NOTES: The sample includes AFDC and MFIP group members who were randomly assigned from April 1, 
1994 to December 31, 1994, excluding the small percentage who were receiving or applying only for Food 
Stamps when randomly assigned. Members of the AFDC group are potentially eligible for any programs that 
MFIP was designed to replace: AFDC; Minnesota's JOBS program, STRIDE; Family General Assistance 
(FGA); or Food Stamps. 

One percent of two-parent sample members did not complete a Background Information Form. In 
addition, nonresponse rates for individual items ranged from 0.0-1 1.3 percent. 

a Percentages are calculated for those employed at the time of random assignment who reported an hourly 
wage. Twenty-six percent of those employed were excluded because they did not report an hourly wage. 

Percentages are calculated for those employed at the time of random assignment. 

c The General Educational Development (GED) certificate is given to those who pass the GED test and is 
intended to signify knowledge of basic high school subjects. 

This refers to the total number of months an individual or her spouse has spent on AFDC at one or 
more periods of time as an adult. It does not include AFDC receipt under a parent's name. 

c Only those assigned to the MFIP group are subject to these mandates. 

f 

Because some sample members may be in more than one category, totals may not equal all categories 
summed. 

8 Only those assigned to the AFDC group are subject to these rules. 



Table 5.2 



Attitudes and Opinions of Two-Parent Family MFIP Report 
Sample Members, by Welfare Status at Random Assignment 



Attitude or Opinion 


Recipients 


Applicants 


Client-reported barriers to employment 

Among those not currently employed, the percent who 
agreed or agreed a lot that they could not work part-time 
right now for the following reasons: 3 
No way to get there every day 


48.6 


34.8 


Cannot arrange for child care 


60.0 


53.4 


A health or emotional problem, or a family 
member with a health or emotional problem 


34.2 


29.9 


Too many family problems 


33.9 


33.8 


Already have too much to do during the day 


33.4 


31.4 


Any of the above five reasons 


84.3 


77.6 


Among those currently working less than 30 hours a week 
the percent who agreed or agreed a lot that they could not 
work full-time right now for the following reasons: 6 
Cannot arrange for child care 


40.4 


29.7 


A health or emotional problem, or a family 
member with a health or emotional problem 


24.1 


29.7 


Too many family problems 


20.0 


21.6 


Any of the above three reasons 


57.7 


51.4 


Client-reported preferred activities 

Given the following choices, percent expressing a consistent 
preference for one of the following activities: 0 
Staying home to take care of family 


19.1 


26.0 


Going to school to learn a job skill 


38.4 


33.6 


Going to school to study basic reading and math 


6.8 


6.0 


Getting a part-time job 


7.6 


6.0 


Getting a full-time job 


28.1 


28.4 


Percent who agreed or agreed a lot that they: 






Prefer not to work so they can take care of their 
families full-time 


45.1 


49.7 


Do not want a job because they would miss 
their children too much 


19.5 


22.1 


Like going to school 


75.0 


76.3 
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Table 5.2 (continued) 



Attitude or Opinion 


Recipients 


Applicants 


Cannot go to school or job training program 






right now because they are afraid to leave 
children in day care or with a babysitter 


30.4 


23. .8 


Percent who agreed or agreed a lot that children 
who go to day care or preschool learn more 
than children who stay home with their mothers 


50.7 


42.9 


Percent who, if they had a choice, would prefer to 
work at a: 






Part-time job 


40.3 


42.6 


Full-time job 


59.7 


57.5 


Client-rejiorted employment expectations 






If someone offered client a job that could support 
their family a little better than welfare, percent 
who would likely or very likely take the job if: 






Client didn't like work 


46.5 


54.8 


Client had to work at night once in a while 
The job was in a fast-food restaurant like 


66.1 


76.7 


McDonald's 


30.8 


34.3 


It took more than an hour to get there 


28.1 


25.3 


Minimum hourly wage at which the client 
would take a full-time job 






With no medical benefits (%): 






$4 


0.4 


0.0 


$5 


3.6 


7.3 


$6 


11.5 


8.4 


$7 


11.9 


13.1 


$8 


20.9 


20.4 


$10 


15.4 


14.9 


$12 


9.6 


9.8 


$15 


11.9 


13.8 


$20 or more 


14.7 


12.4 


Median ($) 


10.00 


10.00 


Mode ($) 


8.00 


8.00 


Mean ($) 


10.81 


10.63 



(continued) 



Table 5.2 (continued) 



Attitude or Opinion 


Recipients 


Applicants 


With full medical benefits (%): 


$4 


0.6 


0.4 


$5 


8.2 


10.4 


$6 


17.7 


14.8 


$7 


20.1 


18.4 


$8 


24.7 


23.0 


$10 


16.9 


16.9 


$12 


5.8 


9.0 


$15 


4.4 


5.0 


$20 or more 


1.7 


2.2 


Median ($) 


8.00 


8.00 


Mode ($) 


8.00 


8.00 


Mean ($) 


8.26 


8.50 


With full medical benefits and the welfare 
department would let client continue to get 
most of the welfare check (%): 


$4 


7.4 


5.5 


$5 


22.8 


22.4 


$6 


23.2 


22.4 


$7 


15.6 


12.9 


$8 


15.7 


14.0 


$10 


9.2 


12.9 


$12 


2.9 


5.5 


$15 


2.3 


2.6 


$20 or more 


0.9 


1.8 


Median ($) 


6.00 


6.00 


Mode ($) 


6.00 


5.00 


Mean ($) 


6.97 


7.41 


Approximate average worth of employer-provided 


medical benefits per hour ($) 


2.63 


2.07 


If client could get $800 a month, plus Medicaid and 
free child care, percent who would prefer: 


Getting all the money by working 40 hours a week 


51.4 


56.2 


Getting half from welfare and half by working 


20 hours a week 


48.6 


43.8 
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Table '5.2 (continued) 



Attitude or Opinion 


Recipients 


Applicants 


If client could keep most of the welfare check and 
also keep any money earned from a $6/hour 
job, number of hours they would want to work: (%) 
0 


4.9 


6.3 


5 - 10 


6.2 


6.0 


15-20 


16.2 


14.9 


25-30 


20.1 


20.8 


Over 30 


52.7 


52.0 


Percent who agreed or agreed a lot that: 

It will probably take them more than a year to get a 
full-time job and get off welfare 


57.7 


31.5 


They would take a full-time job today, even if 
the job paid less than welfare 


17.9 


27.1 


If they got a job, they could find someone they trusted 
to take care of their children 


70.3 


75.3 


A year from now they expect to be working 


78.8 


81.8 


A year from now they expect to be receiving welfare 


30.6 


10.9 


Client employment-related activities 

Time spent looking for a job 
during the past 3 months (%): 

Not at all 


44.6 


41.5 


Some/a little 


31.2 


28.2 


A moderate amount 


15.8 


15.6 


A great deal 


8.3 


14.8 


In past 4 weeks, approximate number or employers, 
if any, client contacted (by telephone, mail, or in 
person) to apply for a job or ask about job openings (%): 
None 


60.8 


53.0 


1 -2 


18.8 


15.6 


3-5 


10.4 


15.9 


6- 10 


4.9 


9.3 


More than 10 


5.1 


6.3 


Percent planning to be in school or training 
program in the next few months 


33.6 


31.4 



(continued) 





Table 5.2 (continued) 



Attitude or Opinion 


Recipients 


Applicants 


Client-reoorted attitudes toward welfare 

Percent who agreed or agreed a lot with the following 
statements: 

I feel that people look down on me for being on welfare 


67.1 


54.4 


I am ashamed to admit to people that I am on welfare 


59.2 


52.3 


Right now, being on welfare provides for my 
family better than I could by working 


56.0 


52.6 


I think it is better for my family that I stay on 
welfare than work at a job 


22.4 


13.5 


Client-reoorted social suooort network 

Percent who agreed or agreed a lot with the 
following statements: 

Among my family, friends, and neighbors, I am 
one of the only people who is on welfare 


37.1 


53.2 


When I have trouble or need help, I have 
someone to talk to 


78.3 


88.4 


Client-reoorted sense of efficacy 

Percent who agreed or agreed a lot with the 
following statements: 

I have little control over the things that happen to me 


23.6 


20.2 


I often feel angry that people like me never 
have a chance to succeed 


47.7 


30.8 


Sometimes I feel that I'm being pushed around in life 


46.3 


42.1 


There is little I can do to change many of the 
important things in my life 


32.4 


31.8 


All of the above 


9.2 


6.0 


None of the above 


27.7 


36.2 


Sample size (total = 1 ,089) 


793 


296 



(continued) 
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Table 5.2 (continued) 

SOURCE: MDRC calculations using data from Private Opinion Survey data. 

NOTES: The sample includes AFDC and MFIP group members who were randomly assigned from April 1, 
1994 to December 31, 1994, excluding the small percentage who were receiving or applying only for Food 
Stamps at random assignment. Members of the AFDC group are potentially eligible for any programs that 
MFIP was designed to replace: AFDC; the Minnesota JOBS program, STRIDE; Family General Assistance 
(FGA); or Food Stamps. 

Thirty-eight percent of the two-parent sample members for this report did not fill out a Private Opinion 
Survey because the survey began in the second month after the start of random assignment. Of those who were 
randomly assigned after the survey began, 19.9 percent did not fill out the survey. Nonresponse rates for 
individual items ranged from 3.0-14.9 percent. 

In most categories, individuals could agree or agree a lot with more than one statement. Multiple 
responses were not possible in the following item groupings: client-reported preferred activities, client-reported 
employment-related activities, and client reported acceptable wages. 

a Part-time is defined as a minimum of 10 hours per week. 
b Full-time is defined as 40 hours per week. 

Percentages are calculated for those with a consistent preference. 
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term recipients). Related to this, more of the two-parent respondents said they would prefer to 
work part-time. This difference is consistent with the fact that most of the two-parent respon- 
dents are female and unlikely to be the primary wage-earner in the family. Finally, somewhat 
more of the two-parent recipients reported health or emotional problems or other family prob- 
lems as barriers to employment. This difference is consistent with the fact that many of the par- 
ents in two-parent recipient families are disabled or, according to evidence from MFIP case 
managers, face multiple problems that may hinder their ability to work. 



HI. Participation Patterns Among Two-Parent Families from Urban Ct mntfes 

Although the two-parent and single-parent caseloads look similar in many ways, they ap- 
pear to interact with the welfare office in different ways. In particular, field research indicates that 
many case workers feel that two-parent families are more difficult to work with than single-parent 
families. Many case workers expressed the view that the men in these families were reluctant to 
participate in MFIP’s employment and training services. Data from the client survey corroborate 
these findings, indicating that women were more likely to participate in MFIP’s services. Case 
workers also perceived that there was a high rate of sanctioning among two-parent families. 4 

Tables 5.3 and 5.4 present information on urban two-parent families’ program under- 
standing and their participation in employment and training activities. For both of these tables, 
estimates are not disaggregated by recipient/applicant status, since the sample sizes are very 
small. Also for this reason, the results should be interpreted with some caution. 

In general, the results suggest that two-parent families understood the basic message of 
the program. A higher percentage of the MFIP group than the AFDC-UP group understood that 
MFIP will pay for child care services, although the difference is not statistically significant. Sev- 
enty-four percent of MFIP group members, compared with 46 percent of AFDC-UP members, 
felt they would be better off working 30 or more hours per week. Finally, MFIP respondents 
were significantly more likely than AFDC-UP respondents to believe that they can work 30 or 
more hours per week and still receive benefits. 

Table 5.4 presents information on participation rates within 12 months. Relative to their 
AFDC-UP counterparts, the MFIP two-parent families were significantly more likely to have had 
at least one parent participate in some activity (67.8 percent for MFIP versus 40.5 percent for 
AFDC-UP), and this difference in participation appears to be due largely to the job search com- 
ponent. Thus, although the sample sizes are very small, the results suggest that enrollment in 
MFIP did elicit an increase in activity designed to move the participating parent into employ- 
ment. One possible explanation for the higher participation among MFIP families is that more 
AFDC families had left welfare during the year, such that they were not required to participate in 
activities. Another explanation may be that MFIP required the participation of one parent in 
families where the other parent was incapacitated, whereas these families were exempt from par- 
ticipating under AFDC. 



4 Data from the 12-month survey, however, show similar sanctioning rates for two-parent and single-parent 
families who were required to participate. 





Table 5.3 



Information About the MFIP and AFDC Programs, Reported by Two-Parent 

Families, in Urban Counties 



Outcome (%) 


MFIP 


AFDC-UP 


Impacts of 
Financial Incentives, 
Mandatory Services, 
and Reinforced 
Incentive Messages 


Incentives and supports for work 

Is child care paid for when recipients work? 
Yes 


79.9 


62.8 


17.1 


No 


4.6 


15.1 


-10.5 


Don't know 


15.5 


22.1 


-6.6 


Compared with not working, if recipients worked 30+ 
hours a week while on assistance, they would be (%): 
Better off 


74.4 


45.7 


28.7 * 


Worse off 


8.3 


22.8 


-14.5 


About the same 


16.8 


26.4 


-9.6 


Don't know 


0.5 


5.0 


-4.6 


Can recipients work 30+ hours a week and keep 
part of their grant? 

Yes 


63.1 


36.3 


26.9 * 


No 


26.4 


31.9 


-5.5 


Don't know 


10.4 


31.8 


-21.3 * 


If recipients had a choice, would they: 

Work less than 30 hours a week and stay on 
assistance? 


0.9 


12.8 


-11.9 


Work more than 30 hours a week and stay on 
assistance? 


42.0 


8.1 


.33.9 ** 


Work more than 30 hours a week and leave 
assistance? 


54.3 


73.5 


-19.2 


Don't know, it depends 


2.9 


5.7 


-2.8 


Were recipients informed about 
the medical assistance available 
if they leave welfare for a job? 
Yes 


89.4 


65.7 


23.7 * 


No 


10.6 


34.3 


-23.7 * 


Don't know 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 ** 


Would recipients lose part of their welfare grant 
because of not participating in MFIP case 
management/STRIDE, or because they did not 
go to school or look for work? 

Yes 


81.2 


72.5 


8.7 


No 


15.1 


19.8 


-4.6 


Don't know 


3.7 


7.7 


-4.1 
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Table 5.3 (continued) 



Outcome (%) 


MFIP 


AFDC-UP 


Impacts of 
Financial Incentives, 
Mandatory Services, 
and Reinforced 
Incentive Messages 


What do staff encourage? 


To get a job quickly? 


64.1 


24.6 


39.5 ** 


To go to school or training? 


54.0 


25.0 


28.9 ** 


What would staff recommend about a 30 hour/ 
week, $5/hour job with no medical benefits? (%) 
Take the job 


61.0 


59.7 


1.3 


Don't take the job 


32.0 


21.8 


10.2 


No recommendation either way 


6.8 


2.4 


4.3 


Don't know 


0.2 


16.0 


-15.8 ** 


Evaluations of welfare 








Strongly believe MFIP/AFDC has helped recipients' 


chances of getting or keeping a job 3 


47.7 


11.4 


36.2 *** 


Strongly agree with the statement that "in 
Minnesota, it's easy just to stay on MFIP/ 
AFDC and not try to get off' 3 


21.9 


38.4 


-16.6 


Sample size (total = 68) 


31 


37 





SOURCE: MDRC calculations using data from the 12-month client survey. 



NOTES: Survey respondents were interviewed between month 12 and month 19 (on average, month 13), 
counting the month in which random assignment occurred as month 1 . 

Sample sizes vary for individual measures because of missing values. 

A two-tailed t-test is applied to regression- adjusted impact estimates. Statistical significance levels are 
indicated as ***=1 percent; ** = 5 percent; * = 10 percent. 

Rounding may cause discrepancies in sums and differences. 

3 "Strongly believe/agree M represents percentage of respondents who indicated values of 6-10 on a scale of 
1-10, where l = strongly disagree. 
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Table 5.4 



Participation in Employment and Training Activities Within 12 Months After Random 
Assignment, by MFIP and AFDC-UP Two-Parent Families, in Urban Counties, 
as Reported on the Client Survey 



Outcome (%) 


MFIP 


AFDC-UP 


Impacts of 
Financial Incentives, 
Mandatory Services, 
and Reinforced 
Incentive Messages 


Either parent ever participated 


67.8 


40.5 


27.3 ** 


Either parent ever participated in: 


Career workshop 


36.6 


18.0 


18.7 


Job search 


54.0 


27.7 


26.2 * 


Job search class 


25.0 


16.9 


8.2 


Job search club 


24.2 


4.1 


20.1 * 


Individual job search 


34.0 


14.7 


19.3 


Basic education 


15.6 


5.9 


9.7 


Post-secondary education 8 


19.9 


10.3 


9.6 


Vocational training b 


1.2 


1.7 


-0.6 


Work experience 


3.1 


0.1 


3.1 


English as a Second Language 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Other 


3.5 


0.0 c 


3.7 


Either parent ever sanctioned for noncompliance 


with employment and training requirements 11 


25.6 


16.4 


9.1 


Sample size (total = 68) 


31 


37 





SOURCE: MDRC calculations from the 12-month client survey. 



NOTES: Survey respondents were interviewed between month 12 and month 19 (on average, month 13), 
counting the month in which random assignment occurred as month 1. 

Sample sizes for individual measures vary because of missing values. 

A two-tailed t-test is applied to regression-adjusted impact estimates. Statistical significance levels are 
indicated as ***=1 percent; **=5 percent; *=10 percent. 

Rounding may cause discrepancies in sums and differences. 

Post-secondary education is defined as courses for college credit at a two-year or four-year college. 

Vocational training is defined as training for a specific job, trade, or occupation that does not lead to 
college credit. It does not include on-the-job training or unpaid work experience. 

c The mean is negative due to adjusting, but has been set equal to 0. 

Sanctioned between date of random assignment and date of survey interview. 
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IV. Impacts for Two-Parent Families in Urban Counties 

This section presents impacts for recipients and applicants separately since these groups 
received different treatments. Also, impacts are presented only for urban families. 

The financial incentives of MFEP should have similar effects on the employment behavior 
and welfare receipt of two-parent and one-parent families. In particular, if the parents would not 
have worked in the absence of MFEP, the program may encourage one or both of them to enter 
the labor force; if one or both would have worked anyway, MFIP will not affect their employ- 
ment decision, but may increase the likelihood that they combine welfare and work. In addition, 
as noted earlier, the more generous welfare payments provided by MFIP may reduce work effort. 

The effects of MFIP’ s mandatory services are not as clear, because they are no longer being 
compared with AFDC, but with AFDC-UP and its stricter work requirements. In order to receive 
AFDC benefits, the principal wage-earner (typically the man) in two-parent families must partici- 
pate in job search. If job search does not lead to employment within a specified time period, he or 
she must work in the Community Work Experience Program — that is, work in exchange for wel- 
fare benefits. 5 Field research indicates that the prevailing view among two-parent families was that 
CWEP work was equivalent to working without pay, so that obtaining employment was preferable. 
In the relatively strong economies of the three urban counties, obtaining employment was probably 
a viable option. If the principal wage-earner works more than 100 hours per month, however, the 
family becomes ineligible for AFDC. Thus, the AFDC system provides a clear incentive for the 
principal wage-earner to work, but may encourage part-time work. 

MFEP, in contrast, does not require participation in employment and training until the 
family has received benefits for six months. Families with one parent working at least 30 hours 
per week are exempt from mandatory services. Thus, MFEP should encourage employment for 
the parent designated to participate, who may or may not be the principal wage-earner. In addi- 
tion, MFEP allows the participating parent to work more than 100 hours per month and still qual- 
ify for benefits. In this sense, MFIP’s elimination of the 100-hour rule may have effects on 
welfare receipt that are similar to the effects of financial incentives: it may increase welfare re- 
ceipt because it allows families to work more than part-time and still qualify for benefits. MFIP’s 
elimination of the prior work history requirements may also allow more applicant families to 
qualify for benefits. 

Finally, a small percentage of families qualify for Minnesota’s Family General Assistance 
(FGA) program, which differs from AFDC in a few notable ways. First, a family does not become 
ineligible for FGA if the primary wage-earner works more than 100 hours per month. Second, FGA 
does not impose the work history requirements of AFDC. Thus, although less than 10 percent of con- 
trol group families received FGA, the following impacts do not represent a strict comparison between 
the AFDC system and MFIP because some AFDC-UP families are enrolled in a different program. 



5 CWEP was not implemented until late 1995, so it would not affect two-parent families for most of the period 
covered by this report. 
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A. Recipients 



Table 5.5 presents impacts on employment and earnings among recipients for both 
women and men, but also for family employment and earnings, since MFIP’s impact on house- 
hold resources is of primary concern. 

Employment rates for women in the AFDC-UP group were initially somewhat lower than 
those of their single-parent counterparts. 6 Their employment rates gradually increased, however, 
and by quarter 7 they were as likely as single mothers to be working. Comparing MFIP and AFDC- 
UP, the women in MFIP were less likely to have worked during the follow-up period, although 
only one of the quarterly impacts is statistically significant. Average earnings, although low for 
both groups, were also significantly lower for the MFIP women. Employment rates for men were 
initially somewhat higher for the MFIP group but fell somewhat toward the end of the follow-up 
period. Earnings were lower for the MFIP men in all quarters, especially in the later quarters. Fi- 
nally, the earnings differences are not fully accounted for by the lower employment rates. Earnings 
per quarter employed (not shown) were also lower for both MFIP women and men. 

The far right columns of the table present impacts for family employment. The outcomes 
shown are whether either parent is employed and the sum of the two parents’ earnings. Although 
MFIP appears to have reduced the likelihood of employment among women, it did not affect the 
likelihood that at least one parent worked. Stated another way, MFIP reduced the probability that 
both parents worked; in quarter 7, for example, in 19 percent of MFIP families and in 25 percent 
of AFDC-UP families, both parents were employed (not shown in Table 5.5), and this difference 
is statistically significant at the 5 percent level. This result is consistent with the respondents in 
two-parent families expressing a relatively strong preference for staying home to care for their 
children. Finally, average family earnings are significantly lower for the families in MFIP. 

Table 5.6 presents impacts on welfare receipt. As among single-parent recipients, MFIP 
increased welfare receipt rates and average payments. In addition, the impact in quarter 7 (14.8 
percentage points) is much bigger than that for single parents because more of the two-parent 
AFDC-UP families had left welfare by this point. Average welfare payments were also higher in 
all quarters, as were payments per quarter received (or average payments divided by the percent 
receiving welfare). Finally, many of the AFDC-UP families listed as receiving welfare in a given 
period may not be receiving AFDC payments per se; by the second quarter of follow-up, about 
25—30 percent of AFDC-UP families receiving welfare were receiving Food Stamp benefits only, 
while most of the remaining recipients were receiving AFDC and Food Stamps. 

Table 5.7 presents impacts on poverty and income. The increase in welfare payments was 
largely offset by the reduction in earnings for MFIP families, with the result that income was 
only slightly higher for the MFIP group. MFIP produced no impact on the poverty rate. Finally, 
the “Income sources” panel of the table examines MFIP’s effects on income composition. MFIP 
families were less likely to rely on earnings as their primary source of income (38.6 percent for 



6 We can compare employment rates among women in two-parent families with those for single parents, since 
approximately 90 percent of single parents in our sample are women. 
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SOURCE: MDRC calculations using data from Minnesota Unemployment Insurance earnings records. 
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Table 5.6 



Impacts on Welfare Receipt for MFIP and AFDC-UP 
Two-Parent Family Recipients, in Urban Counties 



Outcome 


MFIP 


AFDC-UP 


Impacts of 
Financial Incentives, 
Mandatory Services, 
and Reinforced 
Incentive Messages 


Ever received welfare (%) 


Quarters 2-7 


94.6 


91.6 


3.0 * 


Quarter 1 


94.6 


91.6 


3.0 ** 


Quarter 2 


93.3 


87.9 


5.4 *** 


Quarter 3 


87.3 


79.4 


7 g *** 


Quarter 4 


84.1 


73.3 


10 .7 *** 


Quarter 5 


81.8 


71.4 


10.4 *** 


Quarter 6 


79.3 


65.1 


14 2 *** 


Quarter 7 


75.0 


60.2 


14 g *** 


Welfare payments ($) 


Quarters 2-7 


12,788 


9,458 


3,330 *** 


Quarter 1 


2,161 


1,876 


285 *** 


Quarter 2 


2,493 


1,939 


553 *** 


Quarter 3 


2,285 


1,760 


524 *** 


Quarter 4 


2,157 


1,613 


544 *** 


Quarter 5 


2,038 


1,476 


562 *** 


Quarter 6 


1,945 


1,380 


565 *** 


Quarter 7 


1,870 


1,289 


581 *** 


Sample size (total = 945) 


476 


469 





SOURCE: MDRC calculations using data from Minnesota public assistance benefit records. 



NOTES: The sample includes members randomly assigned from April 1 , 1994 to December 31, 1994, 
excluding the small percentage who were receiving or applying only for Food Stamps at random 
assignment. 

Welfare receipt is defined as receipt of either Food Stamp coupons or cash benefits of AFDC, 
FGA, or MFIP. Average welfare payments are the sum of benefits from any of these sources in the 
follow-up quarter. 

Dollar averages include zero values for families not receiving welfare. 

A two-tailed t-test is applied to regression- adjusted impact estimates. Statistical significance levels 
are indicated as *** = 1 percent; **=5 percent; * = 10 percent. 

Rounding may cause discrepancies in sums and differences. 
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Table 5.7 



Impacts on Income and Poverty for MFIP and AFDC-UP Two-Parent 
Family Recipients, in Urban Counties 



Outcome 


MFIP 


AFDC-UP 


Impacts of 
Financial Incentives, 
Mandatory Services, 
and Reinforced 
Incentive Messages 


Percentage 

Change 


Income and poverty (atrs 2-7) 










Measured income from earnings 
and/or welfare ($) 


24,210 


23,474 


736 


3.1 


Percent with income below the 
poverty line 


67.1 


67.5 


-0.4 


-0.6 


Income sources (atr 7) 










Percent with earnings exceeding 
welfare 


38.6 


48.7 


-10.1 *** 


- 20.7 


Percent with no earnings and 
no welfare 


9.9 


11.7 


-1.8 


-15.4 


Percent with no earnings and 
some welfare 


29.1 


26.8 


2.3 


8.6 


Percent with earnings and 
no welfare 


15.2 


28.1 


-12.9 *** 


-45.9 


Percent with earnings and 
welfare 


45.9 


33.4 


12.5 *** 


37.4 


Sample size (total = 945) 


476 


469 







SOURCES: MDRC calculations using data from Minnesota Unemployment Insurance earnings records and 
public assistance benefit records. 



NOTES: The sample includes members randomly assigned from April 1, 1994 to December 31, 1994, 
excluding the small percentage who were receiving or applying only for Food Stamps at random assignment. 

Welfare receipt is defined as receipt of either Food Stamp coupons or cash benefits of AFDC, FGA, or 
MFIP. Average welfare payments are the sum of benefits from any of these sources in the follow-up quarter. 

Earnings is measured as the sum of both spouses’ earnings. 

A family's poverty status is determined by comparing the sum of earnings and welfare benefits during 
quarters 2-7 with the 1994 annual poverty threshold (multiplied by 1.5). The appropriate threshold is 
determined by the number of children in the family. Since the measure of income used here includes earnings, 
cash welfare, and Food Stamp benefits, but does not include income from other sources, the poverty rate 
reported here is not comparable with the official poverty rate. 

A two-tailed t-test is applied to regression-adjusted impact estimates. Statistical significance levels are 
indicated as *** = 1 percent; ** = 5 percent; *=10 percent. 

Rounding may cause discrepancies in sums and differences. 
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MFIP versus 48.7 percent for the AFDC-UP group), and, as the last row of the table indicates, 
they were much more likely than their AFDC-UP counterparts to combine welfare and work. 

B. Applicants 

Table 5.8 presents impacts on employment and earnings for two-parent families who 
were new applicants for welfare. Because the sample sizes are very small, the following results 
are only suggestive. Not surprisingly, employment rates for both women and men were much 
higher among applicants than among recipients. Employment rates for MFIP women were 
somewhat higher than for AFDC-UP women, but none of these differences is statistically signifi- 
cant. In addition, earnings were generally higher for the MFIP women. MFIP had smaller effects 
on men’s employment rates and, in contrast to the results for men in recipient families, earnings 
tended to be higher for men in MFIP. In general, MFIP families had lower employment and 
earnings in the early quarters and higher employment and earnings in the later quarters. 

Table 5.9 presents impacts on welfare receipt. MFIP families were significantly more 
likely to receive welfare and received higher average payments in quarters 1 through 4. However, 
by the end of the follow-up period, only about 30 percent of families in each group received wel- 
fare. By quarter 7, then, MFIP might be expected to have little effect on employment behavior, 
since the majority of families were not receiving MFIP or AFDC benefits. 7 

MFIP’s impacts on income and poverty are presented in Table 5.10. MFIP families had 
higher income in quarters 2 through 7 and were less likely to be in poverty during this period, but 
only the latter difference is statistically significant. The “Income sources” panel indicates that 
MFIP had little effect on the extent of self-sufficiency or the extent to which families combine 
welfare and work. 



V. Conclusion 

MFIP had limited success in the first seven quarters of follow-up with two-parent families. 
Among recipient families, although MFIP did not affect the likelihood that at least one parent 
worked, it reduced the likelihood that both parents worked. Family earnings were also reduced. 

These results stand in stark contrast to the findings for single-parent recipients and may 
result from a variety of factors. Since women in two-parent families were likely to have a partner 
who was working or could potentially work, they may have been more likely or able to respond 
to MFIP’s more generous benefits by reducing their employment and hours worked. 8 This pattern 
of results is consistent with the effects of the negative income tax experiments, conducted in the 



7 An examination of the types of benefits received indicated that throughout most of the follow-up period, about 
50 percent of AFDC families receiving welfare received only Food Stamps, while the remaining half received 
AFDC and Food Stamps. 

8 Although the sample sizes in the 12-month survey are too small to analyze hours worked for two-parent fami- 
lies, this issue will be addressed in the final report using data from the 36-month survey. 
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Impacts on Employment and Earnings for MFIP and AFDC-UP 
Two-Parent Family Applicants, in Urban Counties 
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Table 5.8 (continued) 

, SOURCE: MDRC calculations using data from Minnesota Unemployment Insurance earnings records. 
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Table 5.9 



Impacts on Welfare Receipt for MFIP and 
AFDC-UP Two-Parent Family Applicants, in Urban Counties 



Outcome 


MFIP 


AFDC-UP 


Impacts of 
Financial Incentives, 
Mandatory Services, 
and Reinforced 
Incentive Messages 


Ever received welfare (%) 


Quarters 2-7 


79.4 


64.3 


15 \ *** 


Quarter 1 


72.1 


59.7 


12.4 ** 


Quarter 2 


74.2 


53.2 


21.0 *** 


Quarter 3 


55.9 


44.3 


11.6 * 


Quarter 4 


51.1 


34.8 


16.3 *** 


Quarter 5 


41.4 


35.6 


5.8 


Quarter 6 


36.2 


33.6 


2.6 


Quarter 7 


29.0 


30.9 


-1.9 


Welfare payments ($) 


Quarters 2-7 


5,105 


3,363 


1,743 *** 


Quarter 1 


745 


513 


232 *** 


Quarter 2 


1,331 


796 


535 *** 


Quarter 3 


1,020 


596 


425 *** 


Quarter 4 


963 


568 


395 *** 


Quarter 5 


681 


526 


155 


Quarter 6 


601 


477 


123 


Quarter 7 


509 


401 


109 


Sample size (total = 304) 


149 


155 





SOURCE: MDRC calculations using data from Minnesota public assistance benefit records. 

NOTES: The sample includes members randomly assigned from April 1, 1994 to December 31, 1994, 
excluding the small percentage who were receiving or applying only for Food Stamps at random assignment. 

Welfare receipt is defined as receipt of either Food Stamp coupons or cash benefits of AFDC, FGA, or 
MFIP. Average welfare payments are the sum of benefits from any of these sources in the follow-up quarter. 
Dollar averages include zero values for families not receiving welfare. 

A two-tailed t-test is applied to regression-adjusted impact estimates. Statistical significance levels are 
indicated as *** = 1 percent; **=5 percent; * = 10 percent. 

Rounding may cause slight discrepancies in sums and differences. 
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Table 5.10 



Impacts on Income and Poverty for MFIP and AFDC-UP Two-Parent 
Family Applicants, in Urban Counties 



Outcome 


MFIP 


AFDC-UP 


Impacts of 
Financial Incentives, 
Mandatory Services, 
and Reinforced 
Incentive Messages 


Percentage 

Change 


Income and poverty (atrs 2-7) 










Measured income from earnings 
and/or welfare ($) 


28,554 


26,205 


2,349 


9.0 


Percent with income below the 
poverty line 


38.5 


48.2 


-9.7 * 


-20.1 


Income sources fatr 7) 










Percent with earnings exceeding 
welfare 


69.7 


72.4 


- 2.7 


-3.7 


Percent with no earnings and 
no welfare 


17.3 


18.2 


-1.0 


-5.3 


Percent with no earnings and 
some welfare 


7.0 


4.9 


2.1 


43.5 


Percent with earnings and 
no welfare 


53.8 


50.9 


2.9 


5.7 


Percent with earnings and 
welfare 


22.0 


26.0 


-4.0 


-15.5 


Sample size (total = 304) 


149 


155 







SOURCES: MDRC calculations using data from Minnesota Unemployment Insurance earnings records and 
public assistance benefit records. 

NOTES: The sample includes members randomly assigned from April 1, 1994 to December 31, 1994, 
excluding the small percentage who were receiving or applying only for Food Stamps at random assignment. 

Welfare receipt is defined as receipt of either Food Stamp coupons or cash benefits of AFDC, FGA, or 
MFIP. Average welfare payments are the sum of benefits from any of these sources in the follow-up quarter. 

Earnings is measured as the sum of both spouses' earnings. 

A family's poverty status is determined by comparing the sum of earnings and welfare benefits during 
quarters 2-7 with the 1994 annual poverty threshold (multiplied by 1.5). The appropriate threshold is 
determined by the number of children in the family. Since the measure of income used here includes 
earnings, cash welfare, and Food St^mp benefits, but does not include income from other sources, the 
poverty rate reported here is not comparable with the official poverty rate. 

A two-tailed t-test is applied to regression-adjusted impact estimates. Statistical significance levels are 
indicated as ***=1 percent; ** = 5 percent; * = 10 percent. 

Rounding may cause discrepancies in sums and differences. 
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1970s, 9 in which married women reduced their labor force participation fairly substantially com- 
pared with single women. The men in the MFIP families also reduced their work effort some- 
what, either in response to MFIP’s financial incentives or because the work requirements of 
AFDC are stricter for primary wage-earners. In addition, evidence from case managers and the 
client survey suggests that many recipient two-parent families have problems that may hinder 
their employment even in good economic times. The men in these families may not be willing or 
able to work, opting instead to accept the MFIP sanction. 

Differences in welfare receipt may also explain part of the employment and earnings im- 
pacts. First, many more MFIP families received welfare by the end of the follow-up period and 
were thus subject to the work disincentives of a transfer program. Second, as noted earlier, a sig- 
nificant fraction of AFDC-UP families who received welfare were receiving Food Stamps only. 
As noted in Appendix D, MFIP is expected to reduce hours worked when compared with the 
Food Stamp program. 

Finally, although the results are tentative, MFIP appears to have had little effect on the 
behavior of applicants for welfare, producing no statistically significant changes in employment 
or earnings. Although MFIP increased welfare receipt in the early quarters, the effects did not 
persist. The lack of impacts for applicant families is consistent with the fact that most two-parent 
families in the sample used welfare as short-term assistance. 



9 See Robins, 1985. 





Appendix A 



Selected Characteristics, Opinions, and Attitudes 
of MFIP Report Sample Members, by County 
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Table A.l 



Selected Characteristics of Single-Parent MFIP Report Sample Members 

from Urban Counties 



Characteristic 


Anoka 


Dakota 


Hennepin 


Demographic characteristics 
Gender (%) 


Female 


93.9 


93.3 


92.0 


Male 


6.1 


6.7 


8.1 


Age (%) 


Under 20 


9.1 


11.4 


10.2 


20-24 


23.8 


25.0 


24.7 


25-34 


45.5 


40.5 


40.2 


35-44 


19.0 


20.7 


20.9 


45 and over 


2.7 


2.4 


4.0 


Average age (years) 


29.2 


29.1 


29.6 


Race/Ethnicity (%) 


White, non-Hispanic 


92.8 


79.4 


39.8 


Black, non-Hispanic 


3.4 


8.9 


44.4 


Hispanic 


0.7 


5.3 


4.4 


Native American/Alaskan Native 


1.8 


2.4 


7.9 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


1.3 


3.9 


3.5 


Family status 

Marital status (%) 


Never married 


46.9 


50.5 


64.6 


Married, living with spouse 


0.2 


0.1 


0.6 


Married, living apart 


21.6 


18.4 


14.6 


Separated 


3.7 


3.1 


2.4 


Divorced 


27.4 


27.3 


16.4 


Widowed 


0.3 


0.6 


1.4 


Age of youngest child in years (%) 

Under 3, or client pregnant at the time of 


random assignment 


44.4 


46.7 


48.0 


3-5 


24.3 


22.5 


21.5 


6-18 


31.3 


30.8 


30.5 


Labor force status 

Worked full-time for 6 months or more 


for one employer (%) 


73.7 


67.6 


57.4 


Any earnings in past 12 months (%) 


65.1 


65.7 


49.3 
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Table A.l (continued) 



Characteristic 


Anoka 


Dakota 


Hennepin 


Currently employed (%) 


22.9 


21.3 


14.6 


Average hourly wage 3 ($) 


6.31 


6.40 


6.54 


Average hours worked per week b (%) 


1-19 


39.3 


41.6 


33.9 


20-29 


29.6 


30.7 


28.1 


30 or more 


31.1 


27.7 


38.1 


Never worked (%) 


3.6 


5.0 


11.3 


Education status 

Highest credential earned (%) 


GED certificate 0 


16.5 


11.3 


14.5 


High school diploma 


50.2 


42.4 


43.4 


Technical /2-year college degree 


12.2 


19.1 


8.8 


4-year college degree or higher 


1.8 


3.8 


3.0 


None of the above 


19.3 


23.4 ‘ 


30.4 


Highest grade completed 


in school (average) 


11.6 


11.9 


11.6 


Welfare status 


New applicant (%) 


52.7 


55.9 


38.0 


Re-applicant/recipient (%) 


47.3 


44.1 


62.0 


Prior welfare receipt 
Total prior AFDC receipt (%) 


None 


39.6 


45.1 


33.0 


Less than 4 months 


3.0 


2.4 


2.2 


4 months or more but less than 1 year 


8.8 


7.2 


6.4 


1 year or more but less than 2 years 


10.1 


9.0 


9.1 


2 years or more but less than 5 years 


19.9 


17.8 


22.1 


5 years or more but less than 10 years 


13.2 


13.1 


15.6 


10 years or more 


5.4 


5.5 


11.5 


Resided as a child in a household receiving AFDC (%) 


Yes, aid received 5 years or more 


7.1 


8.8 


18.5 


Yes, aid received less than 5 ye&rs 


8.6 


9.0 


8.5 


No 


73.3 


76.5 


64.6 


Don't know 


11.0 


5.7 


8.4 
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Table A.l (continued) 



Characteristic 


Anoka 


Dakota 


Hennepin 


MFIP employment and training mandates 0 
Met MFIP criteria for participation in mandatory 


employment and training services (%) 


36.9 


35.7 


47.5 


Parent under age 20, no high school diploma/GED 


4.8 


6.5 


5.8 


Recipient of AFDC 24 of past 36 months 


28.9 


29.4 


42.4 


STRIDE eligibility* 


In STRIDE target group f (%) 


47.6 


49.8 


56.4 


Parent under age 24 (18-23), no high 


school diploma/GED 


8.7 


11.1 


12.2 


Parent under age 24 (18-23), limited 


work experience 


16.5 


24.7 


19.3 


Recipient of AFDC 36 of past 60 months 


28.2 


24.6 


35.3 


Youngest child age 16 or over 


0.6 


1.8 


0.9 


Housing status 

Current housing status (%) 


Public housing 


1.4 


2.4 


4.9 


Subsidized housing 


11.7 


30.5 


16.2 


Emergency or temporary housing 


1.6 


3.3 


3.9 


None of the above 


85.3 


63.8 


75.1 


Number of moves in the past 2 years (%) 


None 


32.6 


30.0 


24.3 


1 or 2 


50.1 


52.9 


55.9 


3 or more 


17.3 


17.1 


19.8 


Current and recent education and training activities 
Currently enrolled in education or training f (%) 


Any type 


18.3 


23.4 


18.4 


GED preparation 


1.6 


2.8 


3.7 


English as a Second Language 


0.2 


0.4 


0.6 


Adult Basic Education 


0.2 


1.4 


0.4 


Vocational education/skills training 


5.6 


5.0 


3.9 


Post-secondary education 


7.7 


9.7 


7.1 


Job search/job club 


1.8 


3.7 


1.5 


Work experience 


0.3 


0.5 


0.6 


High school 


1.6 


1.8 


1.5 


If enrolled, program is part of a STRIDE plan 


35.6 


20.4 


36.9 
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Table A.l (continued) 



Characteristic 


Anoka 


Dakota 


Hennepin 


Enrolled in education or training during the 
previous 12 months f (%) 








Any type 


26.6 


23.4 


24.6 


GED preparation 


3.0 


3.3 


4.9 


English as a Second Language 


0.2 


1.0 


0.9 


Adult Basic Education 


0.8 


1.3 


0.9 


Vocational education/skills training 


7.4 


5.5 


5.5 


Post-secondary education 


10.0 


7.9 


7.9 


Job search/job club 


2.5 


3.4 


2.1 


Work experience 


1.3 


1.1 


1.0 


High school 


3.0 


3.2 


3.2 


If enrolled, program was part of a STRIDE plan 


33.1 


18.5 


31.8 


Sample size (total = 6,617) 


638 


792 


5,187 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations using data from Background Information Forms. 



NOTES: The sample includes AFDC and MFIP group members who were randomly assigned from April 1, 
1994 to December 31, 1994, excluding the small percentage who were receiving or applying only for Food 
Stamps when randomly assigned. Members of the AFDC group are potentially eligible for any programs that 
MFIP was designed to replace: AFDC; Minnesota’s JOBS program, STRIDE; Family General Assistance 
(FGA); or Food Stamps. 

Rounding may cause slight discrepancies between sums and differences. 

Percentages are calculated for those employed at the time of random assignment who reported an hourly 
wage. Seventeen percent of those employed were excluded because they did not report an hourly wage. 

Percentages are calculated for those employed at the time of random assignment. 

c The General Educational Development (GED) certificate is given to those who pass the GED test and is 
intended to signify knowledge of basic high school subjects. 

d This refers to the total number of months an individual or her spouse has spent on AFDC at one or more 
periods of time as an adult. It does not include AFDC receipt under a parent’s name. 

e Only those assigned to the MFIP group are subject to these mandates. 

f 

Totals may not equal all the categories summed because some sample members may be in more than one 
category. 

e Only those assigned to the AFDC group are subject to these rules. 
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Table A.2 

Selected Characteristics of Two-Parent MFIP Report Sample Members 

from Urban Counties 



Characteristic 



Anoka 



Dakota 



Hennepin 



Demographic characteristics 

Gender (%) 

Female 

Male 

Age (%) 

Under 20 
20-24 
25-34 
35-44 

45 and over 

Average age (years) 

Race/Ethnicity (%) 

White, non-Hispanic 
Black, non-Hispanic 
Hispanic 

Native American/ Alaskan Native 
Asian/Pacific Islander 

Family status 

Marital status (%) 

Never married 

Married, living with spouse 

Married, living apart 

Separated 

Divorced 

Widowed 

Age of youngest child in years (%) 

Under 3, or client pregnant at the time of 
random assignment 
3-5 
6-18 

Labor force status 

Worked full-time for 6 months or more 
for one employer (%) 

Any earnings in past 12 months (%) 



92.7 


88.3 


87.8 


7.3 


11.7 


12.2 


6.2 


5.6 


5.0 


31.4 


23.0 


21.0 


43.8 


45.4 


44.1 


15.2 


16.8 


21.5 


3.3 


9.2 


8.4 


29.1 


30.7 


31.4 


85.6 


70.3 


41.0 


5.0 


6.7 


23.5 


1.0 


9.7 


5.4 


2.5 


1.5 


7.8 


6.0 


11.8 


22.4 


29.6 


21.4 


25.2 


62.1 


71.9 


70.0 


0.0 


0.5 


1.8 


0.5 


0.0 


0.2 


7.3 


6.1 


2.8 


0.5 


0.0 


0.0 


59.3 


57.5 


58.2 


20.1 


20.2 


20.0 


20.6 


22.3 


21.9 


58.5 


58.7 


49.9 


55.9 


52.6 


38.5 
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Table A.2 (continued) 



Characteristic 


Anoka 


Dakota 


Hennepin 


Currently employed (%) 


19.5 


18.4 


12.6 


Average hourly wage a ($) 


6.30 


6.37 


6.82 


Average hours worked per week b (%) 








1-19 


50.0 


41.7 


34.3 


20-29 


23.7 


27.8 


19.4 


30 or more 


26.3 


30.6 


46.3 


Never worked (%) 


9.7 


9.4 


26.2 


Education status 








Highest credential earned (%) 








GED certificate 0 


16.6 


11.2 


10.5 


High school diploma 


44.9 


40.8 


37.5 


Technical/2 -year college degree 


8.3 


13.3 


7.6 


4-year college degree or higher 


2.9 


2.6 


4.4 


None of the above 


27.3 


32.1 


40.1 


Highest grade completed 








in school (average) 


11.2 


11.1 


10,2 


Welfare status 








New applicant (%) 


27.1 


36.2 


23.5 


Re-applicant/recipient (%) 


72.9 


63.8 


76.5 


Prior welfare receipt 








Total prior AFDC receipt 41 (%) 








None 


28.1 


27.6 


20.8 


Less than 4 months 


2.0 


3.1 


2.4 


4 months or more but less than 1 year 


12.2 


12.8 


10.3 


1 year or more but less than 2 years 


11.2 


12.2 


11.3 


2 years or more but less than 5 years 


25.0 


20.9 


26.0 


5 years or more but less than 10 years 


13.8 


18.9 


18.7 


10 years or more 


7.7 


4.6 


10.4 


Resided as a child in a household receiving AFDC (%) 








Yes, aid received 5 years or more 


7.1 


7.1 


13.7 


Yes, aid received less than 5 years 


7.1 


8.7 


5.8 


No 


79.8 


77.0 


74.0 


Don't know 


6.1 


7.1 


6.5 
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Table A.2 (continued) 



Characteristic 


Anoka 


Dakota 


Hennepin 


MFIP employment and training mandates 0 

Met MFIP criteria for participation in mandatory 


employment and training services (%) 


53.8 


52.8 


58.6 


Parent under age 20, no high school diploma/GED 


2.7 


4.1 


2.9 


Recipient of AFDC 24 of past 36 months 


48.7 


50.3 


56.7 


STRIDE eligibility^ 


In STRIDE target group f (%) 


66.8 


61.5 


63.2 


Parent under age 24 (18-23), no high 


school diploma/GED 


9.2 


10.2 


8.9 


Parent under age 24 (18-23), limited 


work experience 


20.1 


16.9 


16.6 


Recipient of AFDC 36 of past 60 months 


34.8 


29.7 


35.7 


Youngest child age 16 or over 


0.0 


2.1 


0.8 


Primary wage earner 


23.9 


24.1 


17.6 


Housing status 
Current housing status (%) 


Public housing 


3.9 


3.6 


9.5 


Subsidized housing 


13.1 


33.2 


11.9 


Emergency or temporary housing 


1.0 


1.5 


6.5 


None of the above 


82.0 


61.7 


72.1 


Number of moves in the past 2 years (%) 


None 


31.7 


30.4 


29.6 


1 or 2 


43.1 


50.8 


52.5 


3 or more 


25.3 


18.9 


17.9 


Current and recent education and training activities 
Currently enrolled in education or training f (%) 


Any type 


15.1 


16.3 


20.0 


GED preparation 


1.5 


1.5 


2.1 


English as a Second Language 


4.9 


3.6 


7.5 


Adult Basic Education 


0.5 


3.1 


0.6 


Vocational education/skills training 


2.9 


3.1 


5.0 


Post-secondary education 


3.4 


1.5 


3.7 


Job search/job club 


2.4 


4.6 


1.8 


Work experience 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


High school 


0.5 


1.0 


0.6 


If enrolled, program is part of a STRIDE plan 


29.6 


30.0 


23.6 
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Table A.2 (continued) 



Characteristic 


Anoka 


Dakota 


Hennepin 


Enrolled in education or training during the 
previous 12 months f (%) 








Any type 


26.2 


24.5 


27.0 


GED preparation 


4.0 


4.1 


3.3 


English as a Second Language 


5.0 


4.6 


8.7 


Adult Basic Education 


0.5 


2.6 


1.0 


Vocational education/skills training 


5.5 


3.1 


6.5 


Post-secondary education 


5.5 


4.1 


4.1 


Job search/job club 


5.9 


6.1 


2.5 


Work experience 


1.5 


1.0 


0.9 


High school 


1.0 


1.5 


1.6 


If enrolled, program was part of a STRIDE plan 


40.9 


22.9 


20.6 


Sample size (total = 1,331) 


210 


196 


925 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations using data from Background Information Forms. 

NOTES: The sample includes AFDC and MFIP group members who were randomly assigned from April 1, 1994 
to December 31, 1994, excluding the small percentage who were receiving or applying only for Food Stamps 
when randomly assigned. Members of the AFDC group are potentially eligible for any programs that MFIP was 
designed to replace: AFDC; Minnesota's JOBS program, STRIDE; Family General Assistance (FGA); or Food 
Stamps. 

Rounding may cause slight discrepancies in sums and differences. 

Percentages are calculated for those employed at the time of random assignment who reported an hourly 
wage. Seventeen percent of those employed were excluded because they did not report an hourly wage. 

Percentages are calculated for those employed at the time of random assignment. 

c The General Educational Development (GED) certificate is given to those who pass the GED test and is 
intended to signify knowledge of basic high school subjects. 

d This refers to the total number of months an individual or her spouse has spent on AFDC at one or more 
periods of time as an adult. It does not include AFDC receipt under a parent's name. 

e Only those assigned to the MFIP group are subject to these mandates. 

f Totals may not equal all the categories summed because some sample members may be in more than one 
category. 

8 Only those assigned to the AFDC group are subject to these rules. 
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Table A.3 



Attitudes and Opinions of Single-Parent MFIP Report Sample Members 

from Urban Counties 



Attitude or Opinion 


Anoka 


Dakota 


Hennepin 


Client-reported barriers to employment 








Among those not currently employed, the percent who 
agreed or agreed a lot that they could not work part-time 
right now for the following reasons: 3 








No way to get there every day 


34.5 


39.9 


44.0 


Cannot arrange for child care 
A health or emotional problem, or a family 


48.5 


56.6 


54.3 


member with a health or emotional problem 


21.8 


32.8 


27.5 


Too many family problems 


21.6 


32.6 


30.1 


Already have too much to do during the day 


18.7 


22.1 


25.1 


Any of the above five reasons 


73.2 


81.9 


79.4 


Among those currently working less than 30 hours a week, 
the percent who agreed or agreed a lot that they could not 
work full-time right now for the following reasons: 6 








Cannot arrange for child care 
A health or emotional problem, or a family 


40.0 


38.6 


39.9 


member with a health or emotional problem 


26.2 


21.8 


23.5 


Too many family problems 


30.8 


23.9 


21.2 


Any of the above three reasons 


58.5 


56.8 


58.5 


Client-reported preferred activities 








Given the following choices, percent expressing a 
consistent preference for one of the following activities: 0 








Staying home to take care of family 


11.5 


14.3 


10.2 


Going to school to learn a job skill 


49.6 


48.2 


42.7 


Going to school to study basic reading and math 


3.3 


4.3 


6.1 


Getting a part-time job 


5.6 


6.1 


6.9 


Getting a full-time job 


29.9 


27.1 


34.1 


Percent who agreed or agreed a lot that they: 








Prefer not to work so they can take care of their 








families full-time 


34.0 


39.0 


33.4 


Do not want a job because they would miss 








their children too much 


15.8 


13.9 


13.0 


Like going to school 


77.3 


81.6 


79.4 
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Table A.3 (continued) 



Attitude or Opinion 


Anoka 


Dakota 


Hennepin 


Cannot go to school or job training program 
right now because they are afraid to leave 


children in day care or with a babysitter 


15.7 


14.2 


19.2 


Percent who agreed or agreed a lot that children 
who go to day care or preschool learn more 


than children who stay home with their mothers 


47.8 


50.3 


57.0 


Percent who, if they had a choice, would prefer to 
work at a: 


Part-time job 


29.8 


33.0 


32.3 


Full-time job 


70.2 


67.0 


67.7 


Client-reDorted employment expectations 

If someone offered client a job that could support 
her family a little better than welfare, percent 


who would likely or very likely take the job if: 
Client didn't like work 


51.9 


47.0 


51.3 


Client had to work at night once in a while 


63.2 


69.6 


66.0 


The job was in a fast-food restaurant like 
McDonald’s 


26.8 


24.6 


27.3 


It took more than an hour to get there 


23.7 


24.7 


32.7 


Minimum hourly wage at which the client 
would take a full-time job 


With no medical benefits (%): 
$4 


0.0 


0.5 


0.4 


$5 


3.7 


2.7 


2.9 


$6 


7.2 


6.0 


7.9 


$7 


11.0 


8.7 


11.4 


$8 


21.7 


20.8 


21.4 


$10 


17.8 


16.1 


15.4 


$12 


13.3 


16.4 


11.8 


$15 


14.3 


12.1 


11.6 


$20 or more 


11.0 


16.8 


17.3 


Median ($) 


10.00 


10.00 


10.00 


Mode ($) 


8.00 


8.00 


8.00 


Mean ($) 


10.84 


11.53 


11.29 
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Table A.3 (continued) 



Attitude or Opinion 


Anoka 


Dakota 


Hennepin 


With full medical benefits (%): 
$4 


0.0 


0.5 


0.5 


$5 


5.3 


4.7 


4.7 


$6 


16.6 


13.5 


13.7 


$7 


21.4 


14.1 


17.3 


$8 


23.9 


26.0 


25.0 


$10 


17.5 


20.4 


18.8 


$12 


12.2 


11.9 


9.8 


$15 


3.0 


7.0 


6.7 


$20 or more 


0.2 


2.0 


3.5 


Median ($) 


8.00 


8.00 


8.00 


Mode ($) 


8.00 


8.00 


8.00 


Mean ($) 


8.37 


9.04 


9.05 


With full medical benefits, and the welfare 
department would let client continue to get most of 
the welfare check (%): 


$4 


5.4 


5.5 


3.6 


$5 


20.5 


15.9 


15.5 


$6 


20.7 


23.0 


21.4 


$7 


16.9 


12.1 


17.2 


$8 


18.6 


23.9 


18.6 


$10 


11.8 


10.4 


13.6 


$12 


4.5 


4.8 


4.5 


$15 


1.2 


2.7 


2.8 


$20 or more 


0.5 


1.6 


2.9 


Median ($) 


7.00 


7.00 


7.00 


Mode ($) 


6.00 


8.00 


6.00 


Mean ($) 


7.14 


7.50 


7.79 


Approximate average worth of employer-provided 


medical benefits per hour ($) 


2.49 


2.52 


2.32 


If client could get $800 a month, plus Medicaid and 
free child care, percent who would prefer: 

Getting all the money by working 40 hours 


a week 


55.7 


54.6 


52.4 


Getting half from welfare and half by working 


20 hours a week 


44.3 


45.4 


47.6 
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Table. A.3 (continued) 



Attitude or Opinion 


Anoka 


Dakota 


Hennepin 


If client could keep most of the welfare check and 
also keep any money earned from a $6/hour 
job, number of hours she/he would want to work (%): 
0 


2.9 


3.6 


4.4 


5 - 10 


3.3 


5.3 


6.5 


15-20 


17.3 


15.3 


15.9 


25-30 


24.5 


19.8 


21.1 


Over 30 


52.0 


56.1 


52.1 


Percent who agreed or agreed a lot that: 

It will probably take them more than a year to a 
get a full-time job and get off welfare 


48.6 


57.6 


56.5 


They would take a full-time job today, even if 
the job paid less than welfare 


16.1 


21.1 


16.7 


If they got a job, they could find someone they 
trusted to take care of their children 


76.0 


77.1 


74.3 


A year from now they expect to be working 


83.4 


83.3 


82.4 


A year from now they expect to be receiving 
welfare 


25.2 


28.5 


308 


Client emDlovment-related activities 

Time spent looking for a job 
during the past 3 months (%): 

Not at all 


43.9 


36.2 


43.9 


Some/a little 


25.4 


30.4 


29.5 


A moderate amount 


19.7 


20.3 


16.2 


A great deal 


11.0 


13.1 


10.4 


In the past 4 weeks, approximate number of 
employers, if any, client contacted (by 
telephone, mail, or in person) to apply for a job 
or ask about job openings (%): 

None 


54.0 


53.8 


56.9 


1 -2 


18.1 


20.6 


18.5 


3-5 


14.1 


15.4 


14.2 


6- 10 


7.8 


5.7 


5.9 


More than 10 


6.1 


4.5 


4.5 
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Table A.3 (continued) 



Attitude or Opinion 


Anoka 


Dakota 


Hennepin 


Percent planning to be in school or training 
program in the next few months 


40.5 


49.2 


50.6 


Client-reported attitudes toward welfare 

Percent who agreed or agreed a lot with the following 
statements: 

I feel that people look down on me for being on 
welfare 


65.5 


66.7 


54.3 


I am ashamed to admit to people that I am on 
welfare 


64.8 


65.8 


49.8 


Right now, being on welfare provides for my 
family better than I could by working 


60.7 


63.5 


55.9 


I think it is better for my family that I stay on 
welfare than work at a job 


20.1 


21.0 


16.4 


Client-reported social support network 

Percent who agreed or agreed a lot with the 
following statements: 

Among my family, friends, and neighbors, I am 
one of the only people who is on welfare 


60.6 


57.2 


36.9 


When I have trouble or need help, I have 
someone to talk to 


81.6 


80.2 


75.5 


Client-reported sense of efficacy 

Percent who agreed or agreed a lot with the 
following statements: 

I have little control over the things that 
happen to me 


14.2 


20.4 


20.0 


I often feel angry that people like me never 
have a chance to succeed 


36.1 


40.7 


38.2 


Sometimes I feel that I'm being pushed around 
in life 


41.8 


47.7 


41.8 


There is little I can do to change many of the 
important things in my life 


23.0 


31.4 


30.7 


All of the above 


6.5 


9.2 


6.1 


None of the above 


38.8 


33.5 


33.9 


Sample size (total = 4,556) 


447 


586 


3,523 
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Table A.3 (continued) 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations using data from Private Opinion Survey data. 

NOTES: The sample includes AFDC and MFIP group members who were randomly assigned from 
April 1, 1994 to December 31, 1994, excluding the small percentage who were receiving or applying 
only for Food Stamps when randomly assigned. Members of the AFDC group are potentially eligible 
for any programs that MFIP was designed to replace: AFDC; Minnesota's JOBS program, STRIDE; 
Family General Assistance (FGA); or Food Stamps. 

In most categories, individuals could agree or agree a lot with more than one statement. Multiple 
responses were not possible in the following item groupings: client-reported preferred activities, client- 
reported employment-related activities, and client-reported acceptable wages. 

a Part-time is defined as a minimum of 10 hours per week. 
b Full-time is defined as 40 hours per week. 

Percentages are calculated for those with a consistent preference. 



Table A.4 

Attitudes and Opinions of Two-Parent MFIP Report Sample Members 

from Urban Counties 



Attitude or Opinion 


Anoka 


Dakota 


Hennepin 


Client-reported barriers to employment 

Among those not currently employed, the percent who 
agreed or agreed a lot that they could not work part-time 
right now for the following reasons: 3 
No way to get there every day 


45.8 


49.5 


50.3 


Cannot arrange for child care 


65.3 


62.0 


60.9 


A health or emotional problem, or a family 
member with a health or emotional problem 


32.0 


37.2 


32.1 


Too many family problems 


40.8 


37.9 


36.8 


Already have too much to do during the day 


27.1 


33.3 


36.1 


Any of the above five reasons 


82.0 


86.5 


85.8 


Among those currently working less than 30 hours a week, 
the percent who agreed or agreed a lot that they could not 
work full-time right now for the following reasons:* 5 
Cannot arrange for child care 


20.0 


41.7 


46.7 


A health or emotional problem, or a family 
member with a health or emotional problem 


46.7 


21.4 


26.7 


Too many family problems 


20.0 


28.6 


30.0 


Any of the above three reasons 


53.3 


66.7 


63.3 


Client-reported preferred activities 

Given the following choices, percent expressing a 
consistent preference for one of the following activities.^ 
Staying home to take care of family 


21.8 


22.3 


17.0 


Going to school to learn a job skill 


36.4 


35.0 


39.9 


Going to school to study basic reading and math 


9.1 


5.8 


8.5 


Getting a part-time job 


9.1 


10.7 


5.0 


Getting a full-time job 


23.6 


26.2 


29.7 


Percent who agreed or agreed a lot that they: 

Prefer not to work so they can take care of their 
families full time 


45.5 


53.4 


44.4 


Do not want a job because they would miss 
their children too much 


26.8 


22.4 


16.2 


Like going to school 


74.6 


73.5 


80.3 
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Table A.4 (continued) 



Attitude or Opinion 


Anoka 


Dakota 


Hennepin 


Cannot go to school or job training program 
right now because they are afraid to leave 
children in day care or with a babysitter 


31.6 


29.7 


30.5 


Percent who agreed or agreed a lot that children 
who go to day care or preschool learn more 


than children who stay home with their mothers 


48.0 


46.2 


54.7 


Percent who, if they had a choice, would prefer to 
work at a: 


Part-time job 


45.4 


45.1 


37.5 


Full-time job 


54.6 


54.9 


62.5 


Client-reDorted emDlovment expectations 

If someone offered client a job that could support 
her family a little better than welfare, percent 
who would likely or very likely take the job if: 


Client didn't like work 


47.9 


45.3 


46.1 


Client had to work at night once in a while 


68.4 


69.5 


65.9 


The job was in a fast-food restaurant like 
McDonald's 


34.2 


22.4 


31.9 


It took more than an hour to get there 


26.1 


16.4 


30.4 


Minimum hourly wage at which the client 
would take a full-time job 

With no medical benefits (%): 


$4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.7 


$5 


3.4 


4.5 


3.6 


$6 


8.5 


6.3 


8.3 


$7 


10.2 


13.4 


11.4 


$8 


18.6 


21.4 


22.8 


$10 


19.5 


19.6 


14.7 


$12 


11.0 


8.9 


8.0 


$15 


15.3 


11.6 


12.7 


$20 or more 


13.6 


14.3 


17.9 


Median ($) 


10.00 


10.00 


10.00 


Mode ($) 


10.00 


8.00 


8.00 


Mean ($) 


11.15 


10.88 


11.24 
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Table A.4 (continued) 



Attitude or Opinion 


Anoka 


Dakota 


Hennepin 


With full medical benefits (%): 


$4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.9 


$5 


5.9 


5.2 


4.6 


$6 


19.5 


12.2 


15.1 


$7 


17.8 


22.6 


20.6 


$8 


24.6 


33.0 


26.7 


$10 


14.4 


16.5 


17.1 


$12 


12.7 


5.2 


6.1 


$15 


4.2 


5.2 


5.9 


$20 or more 


0.9 


0.0 


3.1 


Median ($) 


8.00 


8.00 


8.00 


Mode ($) 


8.00 


8.00 


8.00 


Mean ($) 


8.45 


8.28 


8.69 


With full medical benefits, and the welfare 
department would let client continue to get most of 
the welfare check (%): 


$4 


2.6 


3.7 


3.6 


$5 


23.5 


17.4 


19.6 


$6 


19.1 


25.7 


25.6 


$7 


14.8 


19.3 


15.3 


$8 


20.9 


18.4 


16.7 


$10 


13.0 


8.3 


10.2 


$12 


2.6 


4.6 


4.0 


$15 


3.5 


1.8 


3.3 


$20 or more 


0.0 


0.9 


1.8 


Median ($) 


7.00 


7.00 


7.00 


Mode ($) 


5.00 


6.00 


6.00 


Mean ($) 


7.27 


7.21 


7.42 


Approximate average worth of employer-provided 


medical benefits per hour ($) 


2.70 


2.60 


2.66 


If client could get $800 a month, plus Medicaid and 
free child care, percent who would prefer: 

Getting all the money by working 40 hours 


a week 


50.0 


49.5 


49.1 


Getting half from welfare and half by working 


20 hours a week 


50.0 


50.5 


50.9 
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Table A.4 (continued) 



Attitude or Opinion 


Anoka 


Dakota 


Hennepin 


If client could keep most of the welfare check and 
also keep any money earned from a $6/hour 
job, number of hours tehy would want to work (%): 








0 


1.7 


4.5 


8.2 


5 - 10 


5.2 


3.6 


7.6 


15 - 20 


12.2 


16.1 


17.8 


25-30 


26.1 


25.0 


16.3 


Over 30 


54.8 


50.9 


50.1 


Percent who agreed or agreed a lot that: 








It will probably take them more than a year to a 
get a full-time job and get off welfare 
They would take a full-time job today, even if 


52.6 


57.0 


52.0 


the job paid less than welfare 
If they got a job, they could find someone they 


14.7 


18.0 


17.6 


trusted to take care of their children 


71.8 


69.8 


69.3 


A year from now they expect to be working 
A year from now they expect to be receiving 


79.8 


77.8 


79.3 


welfare 


19.5 


36.2 


28.1 


Client employment-related activities 








Time spent looking for a job 
during the past 3 months. (%): 








Not at all 


39.5 


39.3 


49.0 


Some/a little 


39.5 


30.8 


26.9 


A moderate amount 


13.2 


17.1 


16.1 


A great deal 


7.9 


12.8 


8.0 


In the past 4 weeks, approximate number of 
employers, if any, client contacted (by 
telephone, mail, or in person) to apply for a job 
or ask about job openings ( % ) : 








None 


54.7 


53.0 


63.2 


1 -2 


20.5 


22.2 


15.2 


3-5 


12.0 


8.6 


12.6 


6- 10 


6.0 


10.3 


6.0 


More than 10 


6.8 


6.0 


3.1 
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Table A.4 (continued) 



Attitude or Opinion 


Anoka 


Dakota 


Hennepin 


Percent planning to be in school or training 
program in the next few months 


31.6 


31.5 


40.2 


Client-reported attitudes toward welfare 

Percent who agreed or agreed a lot with the following 
statements: 

I feel that people look down on me for being on 
welfare 


63.8 


75.9 


58.3 


I am ashamed to admit to people that I am on 
welfare 


48.7 


70.3 


51.7 


Right now, being on welfare provides for my 
family better than I could by working 


54.5 


55.6 


55.4 


I think it is better for my family that I stay on 
welfare than work at a job 


19.0 


27.0 


16.3 


Client-reported social support network 

Percent who agreed or agreed a lot with the 
following statements: 

Among my family, friends, and neighbors, I am 
one of the only people who is on welfare 


40.7 


45.3 


36.6 


When I have trouble or need help, I have 
someone to talk to 


86.1 


80.5 


80.7 


Client-reported sense of efficacv 

Percent who agreed or agreed a lot with the 
following statements: 

I have little control over the things that 
happen to me 


23.1 


28.5 


25.1 


I often feel angry that people like me never 
have a chance to succeed 


40.9 


50.0 


45.3 


Sometimes I feel that I'm being pushed around 
in life 


33.6 


49.1 


45.4 


There is little I can do to change many of the 
important things in my life 


28.0 


40.3 


32.2 


All of the above 


6.2 


8.1 


10.2 


None of the above 


38.1 


20.7 


28.3 


Sample size (total = 783) 


125 


122 


536 
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Table A.4 (continued) 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations using data from Private Opinion Survey data. 

NOTES: The sample includes AFDC and MFIP group members who were randomly assigned 
from April 1, 1994 to December 31, 1994, excluding the small percentage who were receiving or 
applying only for Food Stamps when randomly assigned. Members of the AFDC group are 
potentially eligible for any programs that MFIP was designed to replace: AFDC; Minnesota's 
JOBS program, STRIDE; Family General Assistance (FGA); or Food Stamps. 

In most categories, individuals could agree or agree a lot with more than one statement. 
Multiple responses were not possible in the following item groupings: client-reported preferred 
activities, client-reported employment-related activities, and client-reported acceptable wages. 

a Part-time is defined as a minimum of 10 hours per week. 

b Full-time is defined as 40 hours per week. 

c Percentages are calculated for those with a consistent preference. 
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Table A.5 



Selected Characteristics of Single-Parent MFIP Report Sample Members 

from Rural Counties 



Characteristic 


Mille Lacs 


Morrison Sherburne 


Todd 



Demoeraphic characteristics 



Gender (%) 



Female 


90.3 


95.8 


95.7 


92.2 


Male 


9.7 


4.2 


4.3 


7.8 


Age (%) 


Under 20 


4.2 


4.7 


6.6 


9.2 


20-24 


24.7 


19.4 


29.0 


25.2 


25-34 


45.6 


46.6 


42.2 


36.2 


35-44 


23.0 


23.6 


21.0 


23.4 


45 and over 


2.5 


5.8 


1.2 


6.0 


Average age (years) 


30.1 


31.2 


29.1 


30.5 


Race/Ethnicity (%) 


White, non-Hispanic 


75.2 


96.8 


96.2 


98.1 


Black, non-Hispanic 


0.0 


0.0 


0.6 


0.5 


Hispanic 


1.7 


0.5 


0.9 


0.0 


Native American/Alaskan Native 


23.1 


2.1 


2.1 


0.5 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


0.0 


0.5 


0.3 


0.9 


Familv status 
Marital status (%) 


Never married 


47.3 


32.4 


39.2 


33.2 


Married, living with spouse 


0.8 


0.5 


0.3 


0.5 


Married, living apart 


22.4 


24.9 


21.5 


21.7 


Separated 


1.3 


2.7 


4.4 


2.8 


Divorced 


28.3 


38.9 


34.3 


41.0 


Widowed 


0.0 


0.5 


0.3 


0.9 


Age of youngest child in years (%) 

Under 3, or client pregnant at the time of 


random assignment 


43.7 


33.5 


42.8 


36.6 


3-5 


17.5 


26.1 


27.8 


23.5 


6-18 


38.9 


40.4 


29.5 


39.9 


Labor force status 

Worked full-time for 6 months or more 


for one employer (%) 


68.8 


63.2 


75.7 


74.2 


Any earnings in past 12 months (%) 


58.7 


47.9 


62.8 


65.0 
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Table A.5 (continued) 



Characteristic 


Mille Lacs 


Morrison 


Sherburne 


Todd 


Currently employed (%) 


19.8 


25.4 


29.7 


31.3 


Average hourly wage a ($) 


5.91 


5.15 


5.86 


5.67 


Average hours worked per week b (%) 


1-19 


40.4 


39.6 


33.3 


40.3 


20-29 


25.5 


31.3 


24.5 


17.9 


30 or more 


34.0 


29.2 


42.2 


41.8 


Never worked (%) 


6.3 


8.5 


1.6 


2.0 


Education status 

Highest credential earned (%) 


GED certificate 0 


15.1 


11.1 


15.0 


8.8 


High school diploma 


44.1 


49.5 


52.2 


57.6 


Technical/2-year college degree 


12.2 


9.5 


13.0 


18.4 


4-year college degree or higher 


0.4 


2.1 


1.4 


1.4 


None of the above 


28.2 


27.9 


18.4 


13.8 


Highest grade completed 


in school (average) 


11.5 


11.8 


12.0 


12.0 


Welfare status 


New applicant (%) 


18.4 


14.1 


23.0 


19.3 


Re-applicant/recipient (%) 


81.6 


85.9 


77.0 


80.7 


Prior welfare receiot 
Total prior AFDC receipt (%) 


None 


14.5 


10.1 


20.4 


15.7 


Less than 4 months 


4.3 


1.6 


3.2 


5.5 


4 months or more but less than 1 year 


8.1 


10.1 


9.6 


11.5 


1 year or more but less than 2 years 


10.3 


10.1 


14.5 


13.8 


2 years or more but less than 5 years 


33.3 


31.9 


30.8 


30.9 


5 years or more but less than 10 years 


18.8 


18.1 


15.1 


16.6 


10 years or more 


10.7 


18.1 


6.4 


6.0 


Resided as a child in a household receiving AFDC (%) 


Yes, aid received 5 years or more 


10.1 


14.3 


5.5 


6.5 


Yes, aid received less than 5 years 


9.7 


5.3 


8.7 


8.3 


No 


71.3 


75.7 


81.2 


80.6 


Don't know 


8.9 


4.2 


4.6 


4.6 
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Table A.5 (continued) 



Characteristic 


Mille Lacs 


Morrison Sherburne 


Todd 



MFIF employment and training mandates 6 



Met MFIP criteria for participation in mandatory 



employment and training services' (%) 


47.4 


58.0 


40.7 


41.5 


Parent under age 20, no high school diploma/GED 


2.5 


2.7 


3.2 


2.8 


Recipient of AFDC 24 of past 36 months 


45.7 


55.6 


37.8 


38.7 


STRIDE eligibility 8 


In STRIDE target group f (%) 


59.9 


64.2 


54.2 


46.1 


Parent under age 24 (18-23), no high 


school diploma/GED 


7.6 


6.3 


7.5 


6.5 


Parent under age 24 (18-23), limited 


work experience 


18.1 


14.8 


16.7 


14.8 


Recipient of AFDC 36 of past 60 months 


40.9 


49.2 


35.5 


32.7 


Youngest child age 16 or over 


2.5 


3.2 


1.4 


4.6 


Housing status 

Current housing status (%) 


Public housing 


2.9 


4.7 


0.0 


0.9 


Subsidized housing 


10.5 


37.4 


25.4 


20.7 


Emergency or temporary housing 


2.5 


1.1 


0.0 


0.0 


None of the above 


84.0 


56.8 


74.6 


78.3 


Number of moves in the past 2 years (%) 


None 


32.8 


28.7 


30.6 


38.1 


1 or 2 


44.8 


49.5 


45.0 


36.7 


3 or more 


22.4 


21.8 


24.4 


25.1 


Current and recent education and training activities 
Currently enrolled in education or training f (%) 


Any type 


17.7 


20.5 


21.9 


29.6 


GED preparation 


3.4 


4.2 


1.2 


2.3 


English as a Second Language 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Adult Basic Education 


2.1 


1.1 


0.6 


0.9 


Vocational education/skills training 


7.6 


3.2 


7.8 


12.0 


Post-secondary education 


4.6 


9.0 


9.5 


9.7 


Job search/job club 


1.3 


2.6 


2.3 


3.7 


Work experience 


0.0 


1.1 


0.3 


0.0 


High school 


0.0 


0.5 


1.4 


1.9 


If enrolled, program is part of a STRIDE plan 


30.0 


43.6 


35.1 


23.8 
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Table A.5 (continued) 



Characteristic 


Mille Lacs 


Morrison 


Sherburne 


Todd 


Enrolled in education or training during the 










previous 12 months f (%) 
Any type 


29.4 


25.3 


32.9 


36.4 


GED preparation 


8.7 


5.3 


4.6 


4.2 


English as a Second Language 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Adult Basic Education 


2.6 


1.6 


0.9 


.0.5 


Vocational education/skills training 


10.4 


4.7 


10.7 


14.3 


Post-secondary education 


3.9 


9.0 


12.7 


10.1 


Job search/job club 


3.9 


3.2 


3.2 


4.6 


Work experience 


2.2 


0.5 


0.6 


0.0 


High school 


1.7 


2.1 


4.9 


4.6 


If enrolled, program was part of a STRIDE plan 


25.4 


50.0 


29.5 


17.1 


Sample size (total = 996) 


239 


191 


348 


218 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations using data from Background Information Forms. 

NOTES: The sample includes AFDC and MFIP group members who were randomly assigned from April 1, 
1994 to December 31, 1994, excluding the small percentage who were receiving or applying for only Food 
Stamps when randomly assigned. Members of the AFDC group are potentially eligible for any programs that 
MFIP was designed to replace: AFDC; Minnesota’s JOBS program, STRIDE; Family General Assistance 
(FGA); or Food Stamps. 

Rounding may cause slight discrepancies in sums and differences. 

Percentages are calculated for those employed at the time of random assignment who reported an hourly 
wage. Seventeen percent of those employed were excluded because they did not report an hourly wage. 

Percentages are calculated for those employed at the time of random assignment. 

c The General Educational Development (GED) certificate is given to those who pass the GED test and is 
intended to signify knowledge of basic high school subjects. 

d This refers to the total number of months an individual or her spouse has spent on AFDC at one or more 
periods of time as an adult. It does not include AFDC receipt under a parent's name. 

e Only those assigned to the MFIP group are subject to these mandates. 

Totals may not equal all the categories summed because some sample members may be in more than one 
category. 

8 Only those assigned to the AFDC group are subject to these rules. 
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Table A.6 



Selected Characteristics of Two-Parent MFIP Report Sample Members 

from Rural Counties 



Characteristic 


Mille Lacs 


Morrison 


Sherburne 


Todd 



Demographic characteristics 



Gender (%) 



Female 


83.7 


84.0 


82.6 


88.6 


Male 


16.4 


16.0 


17.4 


11.4 


Age (%) 


Under 20 


9.6 


7.8 


7.0 


5.7 


20-24 


14.4 


18.2 


24.4 


17.9 


25-34 


49.0 


29.9 


46.1 


44.7 


35-44 


23.1 


36.4 


20.0 


26.0 


45 and over 


3.9 


7.8 


2.6 


5.7 


Average age (years) 


30.5 


32.4 


29.4 


31.3 


Race/Ethnicity (%) 


White, non-Hispanic 


96.2 


94.7 


93.0 


98.4 


Black, non-Hispanic 


1.0 


1.3 


0.0 


0.8 


Hispanic 


0.0 


2.7 


2.6 


0.0 


Native American/Alaskan Native 


1.9 


0.0 


2.6 


0.0 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


1.0 


1.3 


1.7 


0.8 


Family status 

Marital status (%) 


Never married 


17.3 


10.7 


20.2 


15.5 


Married, living with spouse 


69.2 


81.3 


72.8 


82.1 


Married, living apart 


3.9 


1.3 


0.9 


1.6 


Separated 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Divorced 


9.6 


6.7 


6.1 


0.8 


Widowed 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Age of youngest child in years (%) 

Under 3, or client pregnant at the time of 


random assignment 


61.8 


47.2 


55.7 


50.8 


3-5 


12.8 


16.7 


27.0 


14.8 


6-18 


25.5 


36.1 


17.4 


34.4 


Labor force status 

Worked full-time for 6 months or more 


for one employer (%) 


77.9 


58.7 


65.8 


72.4 


Any earnings in past 12 months (%) 


66.4 


52.0 


69.3 


63.4 
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Table A.6 (continued) 



Characteristic 


Mille Lacs 


Morrison 


Sherburne 


Todd 


Currently employed (%) 


22.1 


17.3 


35.7 


25.2 


Average hourly wage 3 ($) 


5.94 


6.70 


6.07 


6.76 


Average hours worked per week b (%) 


1-19 


31.8 


33.3 


35.0 


37.9 


20-29 


13.6 


25.0 


15.0 


17.2 


30 or more 


54.6 


41.7 


50.0 


44.8 


Never worked (%) 


2.5 


16.1 


2.7 


3.3 



Highest credential earned (%) 



GED certificate 0 


15.4 


13.3 


13.0 


16.3 


High school diploma 


39.4 


50.7 


53.0 


57.7 


Technical/2-year college degree 


14.4 


8.0 


6.1 


8.9 


4-year college degree or higher 


2.9 


1.3 


5.2 


1.6 


None of the above 


27.9 


26.7 


22.6 


15.5 


Highest grade completed 


in school (average) 


11.6 


11.7 


11.9 


11.7 


Welfare status 


New applicant (%) 


26.9 


22.1 


43.5 


20.3 


Re-applicant/recipient (%) 


73.1 


77.9 


56.5 


79.7 


Prior welfare receipt 
Total prior AFDC receipt d (%) 


None 


23.8 


17.8 


30.4 


22.0 


Less than 4 months 


8.9 


4.1 


7.1 


4.1 


4 months or more but less than 1 year 


13.9 


12.3 


12.5 


11.4 


1 year or more but less than 2 years 


7.9 


11.0 


8.9 


9.8 


2 years or more but less than 5 years 


20.8 


20.6 


21.4 


30.9 


5 years or more but less than 10 years 


18.8 


19.2 


16.1 


15.5 


10 years or more 


5.9 


15.1 


3.6 


6.5 


Resided as a child in a household receiving AFDC (%) 


Yes, aid received 5 years or more 


6.7 


17.3 


5.2 


8.1 


Yes, aid received less than 5 years 


12.5 


4.0 


6.1 


7.3 


No 


76.0 


69.3 


81.7 


70.7 


Don't know 


4.8 


9.3 


7.0 


13.8 
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Table A. 6 (continued) 



Characteristic 


Mille Lacs 


Morrison 


Sherburne 


Todd 



MFIP employment and training mandates 6 



Met MFIP criteria for participation in mandatory 



employment and training services (%) 


51.0 


60.0 


35.1 


54.6 


Parent under age 20, no high school diploma/GED 


8.1 


4.0 


3.5 


3.3 


Recipient of AFDC 24 of past 36 months 


46.1 


56.0 


31.3 


51.6 


STRIDE eligibility* 


In STRIDE target group f (%) 


72.7 


64.0 


62.3 


55.7 


Parent under age 24 (18-23), no high 


school diploma/GED 


10.6 


8.0 


8.7 


4.1 


Parent under age 24 (18-23), limited 


work experience 


19.2 


10.7 


20.2 


13.1 


Recipient of AFDC 36 of past 60 months 


30.3 


33.3 


18.4 


30.3 


Youngest child age 16 or over 


2.0 


1.3 


0.0 


1.6 


Primary wage earner 


39.4 


21.3 


32.5 


23.8 


Housing status 

Current housing status (%) 


Public housing 


2.9 


4.1 


0.0 


0.8 


Subsidized housing 


2.9 


21.6 


20.9 


3.3 


Emergency or temporary housing 


1.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


None of the above 


92.3 


74.3 


79.1 


95.9 


Number of moves in the past 2 years (%) 


None 


37.3 


50.0 


37.7 


43.1 


1 or 2 


41.2 


29.2 


38.6 


37.4 


3 or more 


21.6 


20.8 


23.7 


19.5 


Current and recent education and training activities 

Currently enrolled in education or training f (%) 


Any type 


17.5 


12.0 


18.4 


23.6 


GED preparation 


4.9 


1.3 


1.8 


0.8 


English as a Second Language 


0.0 


0.0 


0.9 


0.0 


Adult Basic Education 


2.9 


1.3 


1.8 


0.8 


Vocational education/skills training 


1.0 


0.0 


4.4 


4.9 


Post-secondary education 


1.9 


2.7 


5.3 


7.3 


Job search/job club 


4.9 


4.0 


2.6 


8.9 


Work experience 


1.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.8 


High school 


1.0 


2.7 


2.6 


0.0 


If enrolled, program is part of a STRIDE plan 


50.0 


37.5 


10.0 


20.7 
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Table A.6 (continued) 



Characteristic 


Mille Lacs 


Morrison 


Sherburne 


Todd 


Enrolled in education or training during the 
previous 12months f (%) 

Any type 


20.4 


25.3 


26.3 


31.7 


GED preparation 


5.8 


4.0 


2.6 


0.8 


English as a Second Language 


0.0 


0.0 


0.9 


0.0 


Adult Basic Education 


1.9 


1.3 


2.6 


0.0 


Vocational education/skills training 


3.9 


2.7 


3.5 


9.8 


Post-secondary education 


1.0 


4.0 


10.5 


6.5 


Job search/job club 


5.8 


8.0 


7.0 


9.8 


Work experience 


2.9 


0.0 


1.8 


2.4 


High school 


1.9 


6.7 


2.6 


3.3 


If enrolled, program was part of a STRIDE plan 


42.1 


23.5 


25.0 


26.3 


Sample size (total =419) 


104 


77 


115 


123 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations using data from Background Information Forms. 



NOTES: The sample includes AFDC and MFIP group members who were randomly assigned from April 1, 1994 
to December 31, 1994, excluding the small percentage who were receiving or applying only for Food Stamps 
when randomly assigned. Members of the AFDC group are potentially eligible for any programs that MFIP was 
designed to replace: AFDC; Minnesota's JOBS program, STRIDE; Family General Assistance (FGA); or Food 
Stamps. 

Rounding may cause slight discrepancies between sums and differences. 

Percentages are calculated for those employed at the time of random assignment who reported an hourly 
wage. Seventeen percent of those employed were excluded because they did not report an hourly wage. 

Percentages are calculated for those employed at the time of random assignment. 

The General Educational Development (GED) certificate is given to those who pass the GED test and is 
intended to signify knowledge of basic high school subjects. 

d This refers to the total number of months an individual or her spouse has spent on AFDC at one or more 
periods of time as an adult. It does not include AFDC receipt under a parent's name. 

e Only those assigned to the MFIP group are subject to these mandates. 

f 

Totals may not equal all the categories summed because some sample members may be in more than one 
category. 

s Only those assigned to the AFDC group are subject to these rules. 
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Table A.7 



Attitudes and Opinions of Single-Parent MFIP Report Sample Members 

from Rural Counties 



Attitude or Opinion 


Mille Lacs 


Morrison 


Sherburne 


Todd 


Client-reported barriers to employment 

Among those not currently employed, the percent who 
agreed or agreed a lot that they could not work part-time 
right now for the following reasons: 3 
No way to get there every day 


44.6 


37.3 


38.2 


26.1 


Cannot arrange for child care 


37.4 


29.8 


49.4 


39.5 


A health or emotional problem, or a family 
. member with a health or emotional problem 


27.2 


34.3 


30.6 


25.9 


Too many family problems 


27.2 


25.7 


31.0 


27.9 


Already have too much to do during the day 


21.1 


28.9 


27.9 


18.9 


Any of the above five reasons 


79.1 


71.4 


79.4 


70.5 


Among those currently working less than 30 hours a week, 
the percent who agreed or agreed a lot that they could not 
work full-time right now for the following reasons: 6 
Cannot arrange for child care 


26.9 


22.7 


42.5 


16.1 


A health or emotional problem, or a family 
member with a health or emotional problem 


15.4 


9.1 


20.0 


15.6 


Too many family problems 


3.9 


9.1 


15.0 


9.7 


Any of the above three reasons 


34.6 


31.8 


55.0 


28.1 


Client-reported preferred activities 

Given the following choices, percent expressing a 
consistent preference for one of the following activities: 0 
Staying home to take care of family 


8.9 


13.3 


15.7 


13.5 


Going to school to learn a job skill 


45.6 


46.1 


49.0 


41.2 


Going to school to study basic reading and math 


4.1 


4.7 


3.3 


0.7 


Getting a part-time job 


8.3 


10.9 


7.6 


10.8 


Getting a full-time job 


33.1 


25.0 


24.3 


33.8 


Percent who agreed or agreed a lot that they: 

Prefer not to work so they can take care of their 
families full-time 


36.0 


30.9 


37.5 


31.5 


Do not want a job because they would miss 
their children too much 


13.7 


15.7 


17.0 


12.0 


Like going to school 


72.6 


74.1 


78.8 


74.1 
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Table A.7 (continued) 



Attitude or Opinion 


Mille Lacs 


Morrison 


Sherburne 


Todd 


Cannot go to school or job training program 
right now because they are afraid to leave 
children in day care or with a babysitter 


16.4 


17.1 


16.7 


11.9 


Percent who agreed or agreed a lot that children 
who go to day care or preschool learn more 
than children who stay home with their mothers 


42.8 


60.7 


39.2 


41.6 


Percent who, if they had a choice, would prefer to 
work at a: 

Part-time job 


32.6 


32.4 


34.5 


32.7 


Full-time job 


67.4 


67.7 


65.5 


67.3 


Client-reported employment expectations 

If someone offered client a job that could support 
her family a little better than welfare, percent 
who would likely or very likely take the job if: 
Client didn't like work 


51.6 


48.6 


48.5 


45.4 


Client had to work at night once in a while 


61.9 


62.9 


63.8 


65.4 


The job was in a fast-food restaurant like 
McDonald's 


28.6 


28.7 


25.0 


37.9 


It took more than an hour to get there 


24.9 


27.0 


26.3 


23.3 


Minimum hourly wage at which the client 
would take a full-time job 

With no medical benefits (%): 

$4 


2.2 


0.0 


0.4 


0.7 


$5 


8.3 


8.6 


3.1 


11.0 


$6 


11.1 


17.9 


7.6 


9.7 


$7 


13.3 


13.6 


11.6 


18.1 


$8 


20.4 


17.9 


18.7 


18.1 


$10 


18.2 


15.0 


20.0 


18.7 


$12 


9.4 


8.6 


13.3 


7.1 


$15 


9.9 


10.7 


10.7 


7.7 


$20 or more 


7.2 


7.9 


14.7 


9.0 


Median ($) 


8.00 


8.00 


10.00 


8.00 


Mode ($) 


8.00 


6.00 


10.00 


10.00 


Mean ($) 


9.61 


9.59 


11.06 


9.55 
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Table A.7 (continued) 



Attitude or Opinion 


Mille Lacs 


Morrison 


Sherburne . 


Todd 


With full medical benefits (%): 










$4 


3.8 


1.4 


0.4 


1.2 


$5 


10.9 


17.9 


7.1 


16.2 


$6 


21.9 


30.0 


15.5 


30.4 


$7 


23.0 


17.1 


21.2 


15.5 


$8 


18.0 


18.6 


23.0 


17.4 


$10 


14.8 


8.6 


20.8 


11.8 


$12 


2.2 


3.6 


6.6 


4.4 


$15 


3.8 


1.4 


4.9 


2.5 


$20 or more 


1.6 


1.4 


0.4 


0.6 


Median ($) 


7.00 


7.00 


8.00 


7.00 


Mode ($) 


7.00 


6.00 


8.00 


6.00 


Mean ($) 


7.70 


7.22 


8.32 


7.36 


With full medical benefits, and the welfare 
department would let client continue to get most of 
the welfare check (%): 


$4 


10.1 


17.7 


5.8 


16.9 


$5 


27.9 


30.2 


24.8 


35.1 


$6 


23.5 


22.8 


21.2 


22.1 


$7 


11.2 


11.8 


17.3 


7.1 


$8 


13.4 


8.8 


15.0 


10.4 


$10 


9.5 


7.4 


8.9 


6.5 


$12 


1.7 


0.7 


3.5 


0.7 


$15 


1.7 


0.0 


2.2 


0.0 


$20 or more 


1.1 


0.7 


1.3 


1.3 


Median ($) 


6.00 


6.00 


6.00 


5.00 


Mode ($) 


5.00 


5.00 


5.00 


5.00 


Mean ($) 


6.69 


6.08 


7.06 


6.07 


Approximate average worth of employer-provided 


medical benefits per hour ($) 


1.92 


2.37 


2.75 


2.32 


If client could get $800 a month, plus Medicaid and 
free child care, percent who would prefer: 

Getting all the money by working 40 hours 


a week 


53.5 


56.0 


60.5 


61.3 


Getting half from welfare and half by working 


20 hours a week 


46.5 


44.0 


39.6 


38.8 
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Table A.7 (continued) 



Attitude or Opinion 


Mille Lacs 


Morrison 


Sherburne 


Todd 


If client could keep most of the welfare check and 
also keep any money earned from a $6/hour 
job, number of hours she/he would want to work (%): 
0 


3.8 


1.4 


2.2 


1.3 


5 - 10 


1.6 


7.8 


3.6 


3.8 


15-20 


13.1 


11.3 


10.8 


12.8 


25 - 30 


25.7 


25.4 


24.2 


21.8 


Over 30 


55.7 


54.2 


59.2 


60.3 


Percent who agreed or agreed a lot that: 

It will probably take them more than a year to a 
get a full-time job and get off welfare 


57.1 


66.7 


58.3 


67.7 


They would take a full-time job today, even if 
the job paid less than welfare 


23.1 


21.7 


14.2 


22.5 


If they got a job, they could find someone they 
trusted to take care of their children 


82.5 


86.3 


78.2 


82.2 


A year from now they expect to be working 


84.7 


77.9 


82.4 


81.3 


A year from now they expect to be receiving 
welfare 


23.8 


34.5 


22.4 


30.6 


Client emolovnient-related activities 

Time spent looking for a job 
during the past 3 months (%): 

Not at all 


37.6 


40.6 


44.4 


34.2 


Some/a little 


31.2 


27.3 


26.5 


29.0 


A moderate amount 


19.6 


18.9 


17.5 


24.3 


A great deal 


11.6 


13.3 


11.7 


12.5 


In the past 4 weeks, approximate number of 
employers, if any, client contacted (by 
telephone, mail, or in person) to apply for a job 
or ask about job openings (%): 

None 


57.5 


52.5 


56.9 


49.0 


1 -2 


21.3 


24.1 


18.7 


25.2 


3-5 


14.4 


13.5 


15.1 


19.4 


6- 10 


3.2 


5.0 


5.3 


3.9 


More than 10 


3.7 


5.0 


4.0 


2.6 
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Table A.7 (continued) 



Attitude or Opinion 


Mille Lacs 


Morrison 


Sherburne 


Todd 


Percent planning to be in school or training 
program in the next few months 


34.1 


37.2 


41.7 


41.3 


Client-reported attitudes toward welfare 

Percent who agreed or agreed a lot with the following 
statements: 

I feel that people look down on me for being on 
welfare 


62.9 


68.1 


74.7 


72.7 


I am ashamed to admit to people that I am on 
welfare 


60.8 


62.9 


64.8 


72.7 


Right now, being on welfare provides for my 
family better than I could by working 


62.5 


65.5 


63.2 


64.6 


I think it is better for my family that I stay on 
welfare than work at a job 


20.1 


24.6 


23.2 


20.6 


Client-reported social support network 

Percent who agreed or agreed a lot with the 
following statements: 

Among my family, friends, and neighbors, I am 
one of the only people who is on welfare 


44.4 


39.2 


52.8 


50.3 


When I have trouble or need help, I have 
someone to talk to 


83.5 


85.9 


79.5 


82.9 


Client-reported sense of efficacv 

Percent who agreed or agreed a lot with the 
following statements: 

I have little control over the things that 
happen to me 


16.4 


21.1 


15.7 


17.7 


I often feel angry that people like me never 
have a chance to succeed 


40.1 


44.4 


44.5 


44.1 


Sometimes I feel that I'm being pushed around 
in life 


37.8 


49.3 


48.7 


53.8 


There is little I can do to change many of the 
important things in my life 


26.6 


27.7 


28.8 


34.0 


All of the above 


4.4 


9.6 


9.6 


7.5 


None of the above 


28.7 


26.7 


34.1 


25.2 


Sample size (total = 742) 


191 


144 


237 


170 



(continued) 



Table A.7 (continued) 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations using data from Private Opinion Survey data. 

NOTES: The sample includes AFDC and MF1P group members who were randomly assigned from April 1, 
1994 to December 31, 1994, excluding the small percentage who were receiving or applying only for Food 
Stamps when randomly assigned. Members of the AFDC group are potentially eligible for any programs that 
MF1P was designed to replace: AFDC; Minnesota's JOBS program, STRIDE; Family General Assistance 
(FGA); or Food Stamps. 

In most categories, individuals could agree or agree a lot with more than one statement. Multiple 
responses were not possible in the following item groupings: client-reported preferred activities, client-reported 
employment-related activities, and client-reported acceptable wages. 

a Part-time is defined as a minimum of 10 hours per week. 
b Full-time is defined as 40 hours per week. 

Percentages are calculated for those with a consistent preference. 
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Table A.8 



Attitudes and Opinions of Two-Parent MFIP Report Sample Members 

from Rural Counties 



Attitude or Opinion Mille Lacs 


Morrison 


Sherburne 


Todd 


Client-reported barriers to employment 

Among those not currently employed, the percent who 
agreed or agreed a lot that they could not work part-time 
right now for the following reasons: 3 
No way to get there every day 


33.3 


26.2 


41.7 


30.8 


Cannot arrange for child care 


55.9 


28.6 


57.5 


49.2 


A health or emotional problem, or a family 
member with a health or emotional problem 


43,3 


21.4 


34.0 


32.8 


Too many family problems 


31.1 


14.3 


29.2 


18.5 


Already have too much to do during the day 


28.8 


23.8 


33.3 


30.8 


Any of the above five reasons 


78.3 


57.1 


85.7 


75.8 


Among those currently working less than 30 hours a week, 
the percent who agreed or agreed a lot that they could not 
work full-time right now for the following reasons: 5 
Cannot arrange for child care 


50.0 


40.0 


22.2 


20.0 


A health or emotional problem, or a family 
member with a health or emotional problem 


12.5 


20.0 


11.1 


30.0 


Too many family problems 


0.0 


0.0 


11.1 


18.2 


Any of the above three reasons 


50.0 


60.0 


22.2 


50.0 


Client-reported preferred activities 

Given the following choices, percent expressing a 
consistent preference for one of the following activities: 0 
Staying home to take care of family 


24.3 


29.2 


23.3 


30.0 


Going to school to learn a job skill 


35.7 


31.3 


35.0 


32.5 


Going to school to study basic reading and math 


4.3 


0.0 


3.3 


2.5 


Getting a part-time job 


7.1 


14.6 


3.3 


8.8 


Getting a full-time job 


28.6 


25.0 


35.0 


26.3 


Percent who agreed or agreed a lot that they: 

Prefer not to work so they can take care of their 
families full-time 


53.9 


31.4 


47.3 


50.0 


Do not want a job because they would miss 
their children too much 


31.2 


15.2 


29.6 


14.4 


Like going to school 


74.4 


60.8 


75.4 


63.4 
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Table A.8 (continued) 



Attitude or Opinion 


Mille Lacs 


Morrison 


Sherburne 


Todd 


Cannot go to school or job training program 
right now because they are afraid to leave 


children in day care or with a babysitter 


26.9 


14.0 


28.1 


22.5 


Percent who agreed or agreed a lot that children 
who go to day care or preschool learn more 


than children who stay home with their mothers 


35.4 


41.2 


39.7 


42.7 


Percent who, if they had a choice, would prefer to 
work at a: 


Part-time job 


45.5 


46.0 


45.8 


37.2 


Full-time job 


54.6 


54.0 


54.2 


62.8 


Client-reported employment expectations 

If someone offered client a job that could support 
their family a little better than welfare, percent 
who would likely or very likely take the job if: 


Client didn't like work 


56.3 


62.0 


44.6 


58.2 


Client had to work at night once in a while 


82.3 


76.0 


64.9 


73.6 


The job was in a fast-food restaurant like 


McDonald’s 


35.0 


40.0 


32.4 


31.9 


It took more than an hour to get there 


25.0 


26.0 


32.4 


25.3 


Minimum hourly wage at which the client 
would take a full-time job 


With no medical benefits (%): 
$4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


$5 


6.4 


6.5 


2.9 


10.9 


$6 


12.8 


23.9 


13.0 


19.6 


$7 


19.2 


13.0 


7.3 


15.2 


$8 


20.5 


23.9 


20.3 


12.0 


$10 


12.8 


6.5 


13.0 


15.2 


$12 


12.8 


13.0 


15.9 


7.6 


$15 


9.0 


6.5 


20.3 


8.7 


$20 or more 


6.4 


6.5 


7.3 


10.9 


Median ($) 


8.00 


8.00 


10.00 


8.00 


Mode ($) 


8.00 


6.00 


8.00 


6.00 


Mean ($) 


9.53 


9.09 


10.77 


9.65 
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Table A.8 (continued) 



Attitude or Opinion 


Mille Lacs 


Morrison 


Sherburne 


Todd 


With full medical benefits (%): 


$4 


0.0 


0.0 


1.4 


0.0 


$5 


13.9 


26.5 


5.4 


27.2 


$6 


22.8 


16.3 


21.6 


19.6 


$7 


25.3 


18.4 


13.5 


14.1 


$8 


12.7 


16.3 


23.0 


15.2 


$10 


17.7 


16.3 


20.3 


16.3 


$12 


2.5 


2.0 


13.5 


4.4 


$15 


1.3 


4.1 


1.4 


3.3 


$20 or more 


3.8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Median ($) 


7.00 


7.00 


8.00 


7.00 


Mode ($) 


7.00 


5.00 


8.00 


5.00 


Mean ($) 


7.87 


7.39 


8.26 


7.38 


With full medical benefits, and the welfare 
department would let client continue to get most of 
the welfare check (%): 


$4 


13.9 


18.4 


4.1 


22.5 


$5 


27.9 


28.6 


27.0 


32.6 


$6 


24.1 


20.4 


24.3 


11.2 


$7 


12.7 


10.2 


14.9 


11.2 


$8 


8.9 


4.1 


16.2 


7.9 


$10 


7.6 


14.3 


5.4 


13.5 


$12 


3.8 


0.0 


6.8 


1.1 


$15 


0.0 


2.0 


1.4 


0.0 


$20 or more 


1.3 


2.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Median ($) 


6.00 


6.00 


6.00 


5.00 


Mode ($) 


5.00 


5.00 


5.00 


5.00 


Mean ($) 


6.46 


6.57 


6.86 


6.10 


Approximate average worth of employer-provided 


medical benefits per hour ($) 


1.62 


1.76 


2.45 


2.27 


If client could get $800 a month, plus Medicaid and 
free child care, percent who would prefer: 

Getting all the money by working 40 hours 


a week 


58.8 


71.4 


49.3 


65.2 


Getting half from welfare and half by working 


20 hours a week 


41.3 


28.6 


50.7 


34.8 



(continued) 
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Table A.8 (continued) 



Attitude or Opinion 


Mille Lacs 


Morrison 


Sherburne 


Todd 


If client could keep most of the welfare check and 
also keep any money earned from a $6/hour 
job, number of hours they would want to work (%): 
0 


0.0 


4.2 


4.1 


2.2 


5 - 10 


3.8 


10.4 


2.7 


5.4 


15 - 20 


10.3 


18.8 


12.3 


16.3 


25 - 30 


29.5 


16.7 


26.0 


16.3 


Over 30 


56.4 


50.0 


54.8 


59.8 


Percent who agreed or agreed a lot that: 

It will probably take them more than a year to a 
get a full-time job and get off welfare 


43.0 


40.0 


41.1 


50.0 


They would take a full-time job today, even if 
the job paid less than welfare 


24.7 


38.0 


21.6 


31.1 


If they got a job, they could find someone they 
trusted to take care of their children 


74.4 


84.0 


71.2 


76.9 


A year from now they expect to be working 


85.0 


82.0 


76.7 


80.0 


A year from now they expect to be receiving 
welfare 


18.8 


16.0 


11.1 


25.0 


Client employment-related activities 

Time spent looking for a job 
during the past 3 months (%): 

Not at all 


35.0 


38.8 


42.5 


40.2 


Some/a little 


38.8 


32.7 


27.4 


29.4 


A moderate amount 


16.3 


16.3 


13.7 


16.3 


A great deal 


10.0 


12.2 


16.4 


14.1 


In the past 4 weeks, approximate number of 
employers, if any, client contacted (by 
telephone, mail, or in person) to apply for a job 
or ask about job openings (%): 

None 


53.8 


60.0 


60.8 


50.0 


1 -2 


22.5 


12.0 


13.5 


25.6 


3-5 


12.5 


14.0 


10.8 


12.2 


6 - 10 


6.3 


6.0 


2.7 


4.4 


More than 10 


5.0 


8.0 


12.2 


7.8 
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Table A.8 (continued) 



Attitude or Opinion 


Mille Lacs 


Morrison 


Sherburne 


Todd 


Percent planning to be in school or training 
program in the next few months 


20.5 


18.8 


24.7 


26.7 


Client-reported attitudes toward welfare 

Percent who agreed or agreed a lot with the following 
statements: 

I feel that people look down on me for being on 
welfare 


67.1 


57.1 


68.5 


71.0 


I am ashamed to admit to people that I am on 
welfare 


62.0 


62.0 


64.9 


66.3 


Right now, being on welfare provides for my 
family better than I could by working 


57.0 


46.0 


56.2 


56.2 


I think it is better for my family that I stay on 
welfare than work at a job 


26.3 


22.0 


25.0 


18.9 


Client-reDorted social support network 

Percent who agreed or agreed a lot with the 
following statements: 

Among my family, friends, and neighbors, I am 
one of the only people who is on welfare 


46.2 


34.0 


54.1 


53.7 


When I have trouble or need help, I have 
someone to talk to 


80.0 


84.0 


79.2 


78.9 


Client-reported sense of efficacY 

Percent who agreed or agreed a lot with the 
following statements: 

I have little control over the things that 
happen to me 


17.5 


15.7 


18.9 


14.0 


I often feel angry that people like me never 
have a chance to succeed 


41.3 


28.0 


44.5 


34.1 


Sometimes I feel that I’m being pushed around 
in life 


44.3 


36.0 


48.7 


56.7 


There is little I can do to change many of the 
important things in my life 


28.6 


27.5 


31.1 


33.7 


All of the above 


5.2 


4.0 


8.3 


7.0 


None of the above 


33.8 


44.0 


30.6 


29.1 


Sample size (total = 306) 


80 


52 


75 


99 



(continued) 



Table A.8 (continued) 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations using data from Private Opinion Survey data. 

NOTES: The sample includes AFDC and MFIP group members who were randomly assigned from 
April 1, 1994 to December 31, 1994, excluding the small percentage who were receiving or applying 
only for Food Stamps when randomly assigned. Members of the AFDC group are potentially eligible 
for any programs that MFIP was designed to replace: AFDC; Minnesota's JOBS program, STRIDE; 
Family General Assistance (FGA); or Food Stamps. 

In most categories, individuals could agree or agree a lot with more than one statement. Multiple 
responses were not possible in the following item groupings: client-reported preferred activities, client- 
reported employment-related activities, and client-reported acceptable wages. 

a Part-time is defined as a minimum of 10 hours per week. 
b Full-time is defined as 40 hours per week. 

Percentages are calculated for those with a consistent preference. 
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MFIP 12-Month Survey Response Analysis 
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This appendix examines the extent to which the survey respondent sample is representa- 
tive of the full impact sample used throughout the report. To do this, MFIP’s impacts on earn- 
ings, employment, and AFDC receipt are estimated for the following four samples: 

• the report sample, consisting of sample members randomly assigned from 
April 1994 to December 1994; 

• the survey-eligible sample, which is the sample pool from which the survey 
was drawn, consisting of sample members randomly assigned in urban coun- 
ties from September 1994 to December 1994; 

• the fielded sample of 1,342 sample members, 1,123 of whom responded, for 
an 83.6 percent response rate; and 

• the survey respondents. 

A regression analysis of the probability of survey response revealed that response rates did not 
vary among the four research groups. 1 

Tables B.l and B.2 present regression-adjusted impact estimates for single parents’ em- 
ployment, earnings, and welfare receipt. Estimates are presented for the report sample, the survey- 
eligible sample, the fielded sample, and survey respondents. Any significant differences between 
impact estimates for the respondent sample and those for the other samples, for comparable re- 
search groups, would suggest that the survey sample is not adequately representative of the larger 
sample. 

The results for recipients (Table B.l) show comparable impact estimates across all sam- 
ples for the primary comparison of interest — the MFIP group versus the AFDC group. This 
pattern suggests that analyses using this comparison for the survey sample can be generalized to 
the full report sample. 

The impact estimates using the MFIP/Incentives Only group are not as consistent across 
the samples. The earnings difference between the MFIP and MFIP/Incentives Only groups, for 
example, increases in magnitude as the sample is narrowed to the survey respondents. Although 
the MFIP/Incentives Only sample becomes fairly small as the sample is narrowed, the results 
suggest that analyses involving this group should be interpreted with caution, as they may not 
accurately reflect upon the report sample. 

Impacts for applicants are presented in Table B.2. The earnings and employment impacts 
estimated by comparing the MFIP and AFDC groups change somewhat across the rows, with the 
most noticeable difference being the change in earnings impacts. Much of the change, however, 
seems to occur between the full report sample and the survey-eligible sample. This difference 



The regression analysis indicated that the probability of survey response, although it did not vary by research 
group, was associated with certain individual characteristics, such as education and race (the F-statistic from the 
regression was significant at 1 percent). This result suggests that impact estimates may differ for the nonrespondent 
and respondent samples. 
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Impacts on Employment, Earnings, and Welfare Receipt Among MFIP, 
MFEP Incentives Only, and AFDC Short- and Long-Term Recipients 
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Table B.2 

Impacts on Employment, Earnings, and Welfare Receipt Among 
MFIP, MFIP Incentives Only, and AFDC Applicants 

Full Report Sample Survey Eligibles Fielded Sample Survey Respondents 
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suggests that there may be impact differences between the early and later cohorts. This issue will 
be examined more fully in the final report. 

For the comparisons involving the MFIP/Incentives Only group, the impacts change 
somewhat across the samples, although most of the impacts for earnings and employment are 
statistically insignificant. Again, the small sample size of the MFIP/Incentives Only research 
group may be partly responsible for the varying impacts, suggesting that results for this group, 
presented in Chapter 3, should also be interpreted with caution. 



Appendix C 



Additional Implementation Findings 



Table C.l 

Characteristics of MFIP and STRIDE Case Manager Interaction with Sample Members 



Characteristic 


MFIP 


STRIDE 


Length of assessment 

Average hours spent on assessment process 

LfiYeLoLsample member discretion in choosing a program (%) 


18.3 


24.7 * 


"Agrees" that sample members are able to tailor plans to 
their own goals, and circumstances 8 


82.4 


85.9 


"Agrees" that sample members are given many choices about 
employment options and activities 8 


58.8 


86.5 *** 


"Often" tries to persuade sample members to consider activities 
better suited to them 8 


82.4 


74.7 


If sample member cannot be persuaded, "often” requires her to 
enroll in an activity she does not prefer 8 


48.5 


N/A 


Believes the following opinions "matter more" in 
selecting activities: 






Sample member's opinion 5 


23.5 


29.7 


Staff's opinion 8 


23.5 


8.1 * 


Both equally 0 


52.9 


62.2 


StflfLmllifltm of services^) 






Considers the following programs "normally available" 
to sample members : 8 






ABE/GED/ESL programs 


97.1 


96.1 


Job club/job search 

Occupational skills training/ vocational education 


97.1 


77.6 *** 


programs 


79.4 


97 4 ** 


Post-secondary education 


70.6 


96.1 *** 


Would rate the following programs "high quality ”: 8 






ABE/GED/ESL programs 


73.5 


77.9 


Job club/job search 

Occupational skills training/ vocational education 


94.1 


80.8 ** 


programs 


85.3 


88.2 


Post-secondary education 


88.2 


88.3 



(continued) 
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Table C.l (continued) 



Characteristic 


MFIP 


STRIDE 


Relationship with oneoine sample members 






Has conversation with sample member at least every two 
weeks (%) 


38.2 


31.6 


Average percent of caseload contacted (by phone or in person) 
during one month 


82.3 


85.3 


Describes personalized relationship with sample members as a 
"high priority" in agency 3 (%) 


78.8 


78.4 


Is "likely" to contact sample member to provide encouragement 
before 3 (%): 






A job interview 


85.3 


80.0 


A GED exam 


76.5 


64.5 


Sample size (total = 112) d 


34 


78 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations using data from the staff survey of case managers. 

NOTES: N/A = Not Applicable. 

A two-tailed t-test is used to compare the differences in percentages. Statistical significance levels are 
indicated as *** = 1 percent; **=5 percent; * = 10 percent. 

“These percentages reflect those who responded with a 5, 6, or 7, on a scale from 1 to 7. 

b This percentage reflects those who responded with a 1, 2, or 3, on a scale from 1 to 7. 

c This percentage reflects those who responded with a 4, on a scale from 1 to 7. 

d Respondents who failed to answer or indicated "don't know" were not included in these calculations. 
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Table C.2 

Information About the MFIP and AFDC Programs Reported by MFIP, MFEP Incentives Only, 
and AFDC Single-Parent Long-Term Recipients, in Urban Counties 
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Table C.3 

MFIP and STRIDE Case Manager Work Environment 



Characteristic 


MFIP 


STRIDE 


Caseload sizes 






Average number of case managers in agency 


4.3 


5.2 * 


Average caseload size 


40.3 


39.7 


Attitudes toward work (%) 






"Somewhat" or "very" satisfied with current job 8 


82.4 


74.0 


Report workers in unit are "somewhat" or "very" 
satisfied with their jobs 8 


79.4 


53.2 *** 


Feel staff works with recipient as "part of team" b 


82.4 


63.6 ** 


Feel team work is "strong" 5 


82.4 


66.7 * 


"Agree" agency allows its workers to make 
professional decisions 5 


76.5 


80.0 








Percent of recipients estimated to be highly 
motivated to become self-sufficient 


36.7 


64.3 *** 


Efficacy of services (%) 






Believes sample members getting typical services will get 
"a great deal of help" from agency in: 5 






Getting a job 


88.2 


96.1 


Getting off welfare 


91.2 


96.1 


Prior work experience 






Average number of years employed by welfare department 


2.5 


4.0 *** 


Ever employed by welfare department 0 (%) 


30.3 


OO 

o 

* 

* 


Ever a financial worker 0 (%) 


15.2 


1.3 ** 


Ever a STRIDE case manager 0 (%) 


48.5 


N/A 


Ever received welfare benefits 0 (%) 


39.4 


35.5 


Sample size (total = 112) d 


34 


78 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations using data from the staff survey of case managers. 

NOTES: N/A = Not Applicable. 

A two-tailed t-test is used to compare the differences in percentages. Statistical significance levels are 
indicated as *** = 1 percent; ** = 5 percent; *=10 percent. 

a These percentages reflect those who responded with a 4 or 5, on a scale from 1 to 5. 

^ese percentages reflect those who responded with a 5, 6, or 7, on a scale from 1 to 7. 

°These percentages reflect those who responded "yes.” 

Respondents who failed to respond to an item or indicated "don't know" for the item were not included in 
these calculations. , 
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Table C.4 

Information About the MFIP and AFDC Programs Reported by MFIP, MFIP Incentives Only, 
and AFDC Single-Parent Short-Term Recipients, in Urban Counties 
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MFIP Incentives Only MFIP vs. 

Average Outcome Levels MFIP vs. AFDC vs. AFDC MFIP Incentives Only 

Impacts of Added Impacts 
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Table C .5 

Information About the MFIP and AFDC Programs Reported by MFIP, MFIP Incentives Only, 
and AFDC Single-Parent Applicants, in Urban Counties 
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Appendix D 



Expected Impacts of MFIP’s Enhanced Financial Incentives 



This appendix presents a more detailed discussion of the expected impacts of enhanced 
financial incentives on work effort. In order to illustrate how an individual might respond to the 
financial incentives, Figure D.l presents comparisons of the monthly income that an individual 
receiving $8 an hour could earn working various numbers of hours per week. The graph plots 
earnings, earnings plus AFDC and Food Stamp benefits, and earnings plus MFIP benefits. The 
grey-shaded area represents AFDC and Food Stamp benefits and illustrates how these benefits 
are reduced as earnings increase. Beyond 31 hours per week, this person becomes ineligible for 
AFDC, and beyond 39 hours per week she becomes ineligible for Food Stamps. The black area 
represents the additional benefits provided by MFIP. 

The expected effects of MFIP are seen by considering how an individual’s work behavior 
might change if she were moved from the AFDC program to MFIP. MFIP's more generous 
disregard provides higher income (earnings plus welfare) at all levels of work. This “income 
effect” allows individuals who would have otherwise worked some amount to reduce their hours 
of work in order to receive the same net income. Someone working 30 hours per week while 
receiving an AFDC grant, for example, might choose to work fewer hours if she were receiving 
MFIP benefits, because she could attain the same income with less work. 

The work incentive, or the “wage effect,” of MFIP is illustrated by the steeper slope of 
the income profile under MFIP. Because of its lower benefit reduction rate, additional hours of 
work provide more income, or a higher net wage rate, under MFIP than under AFDC. Someone 
working 30 hours per week while on AFDC might choose to work more hours if she were on 
MFIP because the payoff to work is greater. Thus, the “income” and “wage” effects work in 
opposite directions, such that the net change in work hours for a given individual depends on the 
magnitudes of these offsetting effects. 

This example also illustrates that the effect of MFIP on an individual's work behavior will 
depend on what his or her work behavior would have been in the absence of MFIP. Three 
counterfactual groups are considered here. For people who would otherwise have received AFDC 
and not worked (or worked zero hours), MFIP is expected to increase the likelihood that they 
work some amount, since MFIP enables them to keep a greater fraction of their earnings. For this 
group, MFIP has a positive wage effect and no income effect, since MFIP benefits are the same 
as AFDC/Food Stamp benefits at zero hours of work. Thus, employment rates and average hours 
worked should increase. 

For individuals who would have worked less than full-time and remained on AFDC, the 
net effect of MFIP on hours worked will depend on the offsetting income and wage effects. For 
this group, then, little change is expected in employment rates, but a change, either positive or 
negative, is expected in average hours worked. 

The final group is individuals who would have worked full-time in the absence of 
MFIP. If they would have worked full-time and not received AFDC, they can receive MFIP 
benefits without changing their work behavior (as illustrated in Figure D.l, for example, by 
someone working 40 hours a week). For this group, MFIP is expected to reduce average hours 
worked and, consequently, average earnings, since the wage and income effects both work in the 
same direction. This is a standard result from economic theory and was an outcome of the 
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Monthly income 



Figure D.l 



Monthly Income Under AFDC and MFIP 




0 10 20 30 40 50 

Hours worked per week 



SOURCES: U S. House of Representatives, Committee on Ways and Means, The 1994 Green Book: 
Overview of Entitlement Programs (Washington, D.C. : Government Printing Office, 1994); MFIP eligibility 
manual. 

NOTES: Assumes an hourly wage of $8. Monthly income is the sum of monthly earnings plus either MFIP 
or AFDC and Food Stamp benefits. AFDC grant calculations based on rules for the first four months of 
employment. The calculation of monthly income does not incorporate the Earned Income Tax Credit or 
income taxes. 
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negative income tax experiments of the 1 970s. Individuals who would have worked full-time and 
received AFDC will also receive MFEP’s more generous benefits, and they can receive a higher 
net income without changing their work behavior. However, the effect on hours worked for this 
group is ambiguous and depends on the offsetting income and wage effects. 1 

MFIP’s financial incentives are not expected to reduce welfare receipt in the short run 
because they are designed to allow families to work and still receive some benefits. From Figure 
D.l, someone working 40 hours per week becomes ineligible to receive benefits under 
AFDC/Food Stamps but is still eligible to receive benefits under MFEP. 



'Once the individual becomes ineligible for AFDC but still receives Food Stamps (working 31 to 39 hours in the 
example in Figure D.l), the income and wage effects of MFIP work in the same direction, causing a reduction in hours 
of work. 
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Appendix E 



Short-Term Recipient Findings 
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Table E.2 



Summary Impacts in Quarters 2-7 for MFIP and AFDC 
Short-Term Recipients, in Urban Counties 



Outcome 


MFIP 


AFDC 


Impacts of 
Financial Incentives, 
Mandatory Services, 
and Reinforced 
Incentive Messages 


Total earnings, quarters 2-7 ($) 


6,191 


6,418 


-227 


Total welfare payments, quarters 2-7 ($) 


8,796 


8,024 


772 ** 


Total income from earnings and/or welfare 
payments, quarters 2-7 ($) 


14,987 


14,461 


526 


Percent with income above poverty line 


32.1 


23.9 


8.2 ** 


Percent employed, quarter 7 


51.4 


49.5 


1.9 


Percent receiving welfare, quarter 7 


67.9 


56.8 


11 1 *** 


Percent with earnings as primary source of 
income, quarter 7 


33.6 


36.5 


-2.9 



SOURCES: MDRC calculations using data from Minnesota Unemployment Insurance earnings records and public 
assistance benefit records. 

NOTES: The sample includes members randomly assigned from April 1, 1994 to December 31, 1994, excluding 
the small percentage who were receiving or applying only for Food Stamps at random assignment. 

Welfare receipt is defined as receipt of either Food Stamp coupons or cash benefits from AFDC, FGA, or 
MFIP. Average welfare payments are the sum of benefits from any of these sources in the follow-up quarter. 

A family's poverty status is determined by comparing the sum of earnings and welfare benefits during 
quarters 2-7 with the 1994 annual poverty threshold (multiplied by 1.5). The appropriate threshold is determined by 
the number of children in the family. Since the measure of income used here includes earnings, cash welfare, and 
Food Stamp benefits, but does not include income from other sources, the poverty rate reported here is not 
comparable with the official poverty rate. 

Dollar averages include zero values for member not employed or not receiving welfare. 

A two-tailed t-test is applied to regression-adjusted impact estimates. Statistical significance levels are 
indicated as *** = 1 percent; ** = 5 percent; *=10 percent. 

Rounding may cause slight discrepancies in sums and differences. 
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Impacts on Welfare Receipt for MFEP, MFIP Incentives Only, and 
AFDC Short-Term Recipients, in Urban Counties 
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The evaluation design for MFIP includes a fourth research group that receives AFDC but 
is not eligible to volunteer for STRIDE services, Minnesota’s voluntary JOBS program. This as- 
pect of the design allows for an evaluation of STRIDE to provide information about the effec- 
tiveness of a voluntary program and also about the merits of providing employment services 
within versus outside of the welfare system. This appendix presents findings on the Hennepin 
County STRIDE program’s effects on single parents. Data are presented on participation in em- 
ployment and training activities and impacts on employment, earnings, and welfare receipt. 

The results suggest that the availability of STRIDE services has little effect in the short 
run on welfare recipients’ employment and earnings. This may be due to the fact that recipients 
can easily find employment services in the community or to the fact that STRIDE encourages 
investment in education, suggesting that impacts may show up in the long run. Alternatively, as 
discussed below, a large percentage of the AFDC/No Services group was participating in 
STRIDE at random assignment, suggesting that, for recipients, measuring the difference between 
AFDC and AFDC/No Services is not a pure test of STRIDE’S effectiveness in the short run. 

Among new applicants for welfare, STRIDE does appear to increase employment and 
earnings, although the sample sizes are small and the impacts are not significant from a statistical 
point of view. These effects might arise because many new applicants are not aware of services 
available in the larger community or are not prepared to take advantage of them. The STRIDE 
program provides them with information about and access to such services. 



I. A Description of STRIDE 

Minnesota’s STRIDE program provides employment, training, and educational services 
to welfare recipients. If assigned to the AFDC system, nonexempt, single-parent applicants re- 
ceive an orientation to STRIDE. 1 After the orientation, those in a STRIDE “target group” are 
eligible to volunteer for STRIDE services. Included in the target group are the following indi- 
viduals: single parents who have received welfare for 36 of the past 60 months, custodial parents 
under age 24 who either lack a high school diploma or a GED certificate or have limited work 
experience, 2 and parents who are within two years of becoming ineligible for aid because their 
youngest child is age 16 or older. 

As with MFIP services, the first step for a STRIDE participant is to develop a plan for 
self-sufficiency. STRIDE differs from MFIP, however, in that most volunteers enter the program 
to gain further education. Thus, although it has become more employment-focused over time, 
STRIDE provides a more long-term approach to leaving welfare. This difference should be kept 
in mind when interpreting the estimated impacts. 



'Examples of exemption criteria include providing care for a child under age 3 and working at least 30 hours 
per week. 

"Limited work experience is defined as fewer than 6 months of full-time employment within the past 12 
months. 
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A. The AFPC/No Services Group 



Evaluating the effectiveness of STRIDE services involves comparing outcomes for the 
AFDC group with those for the AFDC/No Services group. This group was created as part of the 
evaluation design in Hennepin County. Upon applying or re-applying for AFDC, an individual 
assigned to this group is not given information about the STRIDE program, but is given infor- 
mation about other services available in the community. The extent to which clients are encour- 
aged to take advantage of outside services probably depends on their individual financial work- 
ers. Field research suggested that a fairly large number of organizations provide employment and 
training services in Hennepin County. 

If a recipient in the AFDC/No Services group was already receiving STRIDE services at 
the time of random assignment, she was allowed to complete her current STRIDE component but 
not allowed to begin a new component. Data from the background information form indicate that 
of those single parents assigned to the AFDC/No Services group who were participating in an 
activity at random assignment, 41 percent were doing so through STRIDE. This high proportion 
suggests that there may be little program difference in the short run between the AFDC and 
AFDC/No Services groups. 



II. Participation in Employment and Training Activities 

Although many services are available in the community, the availability of STRIDE 
services may be expected to increase participation in education and training services among those 
in the AFDC group. Table F.l presents estimates from the 12-month client survey on applicants’ 
and recipients’ participation in activities during the 12 months after random assignment and indi- 
cates that there are no significant differences in participation rates across the two groups. 3 Al- 
though not significant, the biggest differences across groups are for participation in a career 
workshop and in individual job search with the AFDC/No Services group more likely to partici- 
pate. 4 The AFDC/No Services group is also somewhat less likely to have participated in basic 
education. Thus, the activities of the No Services group suggest that this group should be at least 
as likely as the AFDC group to obtain employment. 



III. Impacts on Employment Earnings and Welfare Receipt 

This section presents impacts of STRIDE on employment behavior and welfare receipt 
within seven quarters after random assignment. Impacts for applicants and recipients are pre- 
sented separately, since these two groups are likely to have different employment and welfare 
experiences. Impacts are presented only for those participants who were eligible to volunteer for 
STRIDE, or those in the STRIDE “target groups.” 



3 The sample is too small to present estimates for applicants and recipients separately. 

4 Although the survey was designed to record the level of individual job search within an employment and 
training program, some respondents may have misinterpreted the question and included any form of individual job 
search. 
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Table F.l 



Participation in Employment and Training Activities Within 12 Months After Random 
Assignment, by AFDC and AFDC/No Services Participants in Hennepin County, 

as Reported on the Client Survey 



Outcome (%) 


AFDC 


AFDC/ 
No Services 


Impacts of 
STRIDE Voluntary 
Employment and 
Training Services 


Ever participated 


44.5 


47.0 


-2.5 


Ever participated in: 


Career workshop 


7.9 


12.1 




Job search 


13.5 


18.8 


-5.3 


Job search class 


8.1 


9.3 


-1.3 


Job search club 


1.8 


2.1 


-0.3 


Individual job search 


7.7 


10.5 


-2.9 


Basic education 


13.0 


8.6 


4.3 


Post-secondary education 3 


18.0 


18.3 


-0.2 


Vocational training 5 


7.1 


7.8 


-0.7 


Work experience 


1.5 


0.9 


0.5 


English as a Second Language 


0.4 


0.0 C 


0.4 


Other 


4.9 


3.8 


1.1 


Ever sanctioned for noncompliance with 


employment and training requirements 


7.3 


5.1 


LA 


Sample size (total = 370) 


278 


92 





SOURCE: MDRC calculations from the 12-month client survey. 



NOTES: Survey respondents were interviewed between month 12 and month 19 (on average, month 13), 
counting the month in which random assignment occurred as month 1 . 

Sample sizes for individual measures vary because of missing values. 

A two-tailed t-test is applied to regression-adjusted impact estimates. Statistical significance levels are 
indicated as ***=1 percent; **=5 percent; *=10 percent. 

Rounding may cause slight discrepancies in sums and differences. 

“Post-secondary education is defined as courses for college credit at a two-year or four-year college. 

'Vocational training is defined as training for a specific job, trade, or occupation that does not lead to 
college credit. It does not include on-the-job training or unpaid work experience. 

c The mean is negative due to adjusting, but has been set equal to zero. 

d Sanctioned between date of random assignment and date of survey interview. 
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A. Recipients 



Tables F.2 and F.3 present impacts for recipients. The availability of STRIDE services 
had no consistent effect on employment and earnings among welfare recipients. Members of the 
AFDC group and members of the AFDC/No Services group gradually entered employment at 
about the same rate. Employment and earnings in quarter 2, however, were significantly higher 
for the No Services group. This difference may be due in part to the AFDC group’s higher rate of 
participation in basic education. 

Finally, by quarter 7, the AFDC group members were somewhat more likely to be em- 
ployed, although not significantly so. Whether STRIDE produces impacts in the long run re- 
mains to be seen. Again, the fact that many of the AFDC/No Services group members received 
some STRIDE services suggests that the program difference between the research groups may be 
minimal. 

Welfare receipt rates and average payment amounts (Table F.3) are also similar for both 
groups. By the end of the follow-up period, the No Services group members were somewhat 
more likely to be receiving welfare, although this difference is not statistically significant. Al- 
though not reported, STRIDE produced no statistically significant impacts on income or poverty 
during the follow-up period. 

B. A pplicants 

Tables F.4 and F.5 present impacts for STRIDE-eligible applicants. Since one of the eli- 
gibility criteria (long-term welfare receipt) is not relevant to applicants, and one (youngest child 
age 16-18) applies only rarely, new applicants who are eligible for STRIDE consist almost en- 
tirely of young parents with little education or work experience. The resulting sample size is 
fairly small, such that most outcome differences are unlikely to be statistically significant. 

Although employment rates gradually fell for both groups, they fell more dramatically 
after quarter 1 for those in the AFDC/No Services group. By the end of the follow-up period, 48 
percent of the AFDC group was working, compared with only 38 percent of the No Service 
group. Earnings impacts follow a similar pattern. Applicants in the AFDC group were also less 
likely to receive welfare during quarters 2 through 7, and they received less in average payments. 
Again, however, none of these quarterly differences is statistically significant. 



IV. Conclusion 

The ability to volunteer for STRIDE services had little effect on ongoing recipients’ 
earnings, employment, or welfare receipt over seven quarters of follow-up. Since STRIDE is a 
relatively long -term program, the lack of short-term impacts need not imply that the program was 
ineffective. Alternatively, recipients in Hennepin County have a wide range of outside services 
available to them. In such an environment, the additional effects of STRIDE services may well 
be minimal. For applicants, in contrast, the existence of STRIDE did seem to have an effect on 
employment behavior. Although the impacts are not statistically significant, they are fairly large. 
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Table F.2 



Impacts of STRIDE on Employment and Earnings for AFDC 
and AFDC/No Services Recipients in Hennepin County 



Outcome 


AFDC 


AFDC/ 
No Services 


Impacts of 
STRIDE Voluntary 
Employment and 
Training Services 


Ever employed (%) 


Quarters 2-7 


61.4 


63.6 


-2.2 


Quarter 1 


32.1 


28.9 


3.2 


Quarter 2 


31.0 


36.1 


-5.2 ** 


Quarter 3 


36.6 


36.6 


0.0 


Quarter 4 


32.1 


34.2 


-2.1 


Quarter 5 


36.4 


38.1 


-1.7 


Quarter 6 


36.7 


38.0 


-1.3 


Quarter 7 


38.1 


36.2 


2.0 


Average earnings ($) 


Quarters 2-7 


3,704 


3,894 


-190.9 


Quarter 1 


356 


325 


30.6 


Quarter 2 


382 


476 


-94.0 ** 


Quarter 3 


517 


564 


-46.6 


Quarter 4 


576 


607 


-31.5 


Quarter 5 


668 


685 


-17.5 


Quarter 6 


721 


741 


-20.2 


Quarter 7 


839 


821 


18.9 


Sample size (total = 1,122) 


567 


555 





SOURCE: MDRC calculations using data from Minnesota Unemployment Insurance earnings records. 



NOTES: This sample consists only of those members in a STRIDE target group, and therefore eligible to 
participate in STRIDE activities. 

The sample includes members randomly assigned from April 1, 1994 to December 31, 1994, excluding 
the small percentage who were receiving or applying only for Food Stamps at random assignment. 

Dollar averages include zero values for members not employed. 

A two-tailed t-test is applied to regression-adjusted impact estimates. Statistical significance levels are 
indicated as *** = 1 percent; **=5 percent; * = 10 percent. 

Rounding may cause slight discrepancies in sums and differences. 
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Table F.3 



Impacts of STRIDE on Welfare Receipt for AFDC and 
AFDC/No Services Recipients in Hennepin County 



Outcome 


AFDC 


AFDC/ 
No Services 


Impacts of 
STRIDE Voluntary 
Employment and 
Training Services 




Ever received welfare (%) 


Quarters 2-7 


97.5 


97.1 


0.4 




Quarter 1 


96.4 


96.8 


-0.5 




Quarter 2 


95.6 


95.1 


0.5 




Quarter 3 


91.1 


89.8 


1.3 




Quarter 4 


87.4 


86.4 


1.0 




Quarter 5 


82.8 


83.4 


-0.6 




Quarter 6 


77.5 


80.8 


-3.2 




Quarter 7 


75.7 


77.6 


-1.9 




Welfare payments ($) 


Quarters 2-7 


10,185 


10,204 


-18.9 




Quarter 1 


1,826 


1,853 


-27.1 




Quarter 2 


1,941 


1,932 


8.7 




Quarter 3 


1,841 


1,808 


33.1 




Quarter 4 


1,742 


1,727 


14.8 




Quarter 5 


1,624 


1,630 


-5.5 




Quarter 6 


1,545 


1,579 


-34.0 




Quarter 7 


1,491 


1,528 


-36.0 




Sample size (total = 1,122) 


567 


555 







SOURCE: MDRC calculations using data from Minnesota public assistance benefit records. 



NOTES: This sample consists only of those members in a STRIDE target group, and therefore eligible to 
participate in STRIDE activities. 

The sample includes members randomly assigned from April 1, 1994 to December 31, 1994, excluding 
the small percentage who were receiving or applying only for Food Stamps at random assignment. 

Welfare receipt is defined as receipt of either Food Stamp coupons or cash benefits of AFDC, FGA, or 
MFIP. Average welfare payments are the sum of benefits from any of these sources in the follow-up quarter. 

Dollar averages include zero values for members not receiving welfare. 

A two-tailed t-test is applied to regression-adjusted impact estimates. Statistical significance levels are 
indicated as ***=1 percent; **=5 percent; *=10 percent. 

Rounding may cause discrepancies in sums and differences. 
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Table F.4 



Impacts of STRIDE on Employment and Earnings for AFDC and 
AFDC/No Services Applicants in Hennepin County 



Outcome 


AFDC 


AFDC/ 
No Services 


Impacts of 
STRIDE Voluntary 
Employment and 
Training Services 


Ever employed (%) 


Quarters 2-7 


73.8 


69.0 


4.8 


Quarter 1 


54.8 


57.7 


-2.8 


Quarter 2 


47.2 


36.0 


11.2 


Quarter 3 


42.2 


37.7 


4.6 


Quarter 4 


44.2 


44.5 


-0.3 


Quarter 5 


45.7 


37.0 


8.6 


Quarter 6 


48.6 


36.8 


11.8 


Quarter 7 


48.4 


37.9 


10.5 


Average earnings ($) 


Quarters 2-7 


5,305 


4,621 


684 


Quarter 1 


738 


710 


28 


Quarter 2 


661 


466 


194 


Quarter 3 


782 


729 


53 


Quarter 4 


808 


753 


55 


Quarter 5 


949 


849 


101 


Quarter 6 


1,010 


753 


257 


Quarter 7 


1,095 


1,071 


24 


Sample size (total = 305) 


243 


62 





SOURCE: MDRC calculations using data from Minnesota Unemployment Insurance earnings records. 



NOTES: This sample consists only of those members in a STRIDE target group, and therefore eligible to 
participate in STRIDE activities. 

The sample includes members randomly assigned from April 1, 1994 to December 31, 1994, excluding the 
small percentage who were receiving or applying only for Food Stamps at random assignment. 

Dollar averages include zero values for members not employed. 

A two-tailed t-test is applied to regression- adjusted impact estimates. Statistical significance levels are 
indicated as ***=1 percent; **=5 percent; *=10 percent. 

Rounding may cause discrepancies in sums and differences. 
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Table F.5 



Impacts of STRIDE on Welfare Receipt for AFDC and 
AFDC/No Services Applicants in Hennepin County 



Outcome 


AFDC 


AFDC/ 
No Services 


Impacts of 
STRIDE Voluntary 
Employment and 
Training Services 


Ever received welfare (%) 


Quarters 2-7 


85.7 


94.8 


-9.1 * 


Quarter 1 


73.4 


83.3 


-9.9 


Quarter 2 


78.2 


85.6 


-7.4 


Quarter 3 


73.1 


78.2 


-5.1 


Quarter 4 


69.4 


71.4 


-1.9 


Quarter 5 


62.7 


65.5 


- 2.7 


Quarter 6 


60.7 


62.3 


-1.6 


Quarter 7 


59.5 


63.5 


-4.0 


Welfare payments ($) 


Quarters 2-7 


6,146 


6,721 


-575 


Quarter 1 


472 


511 


-40 


Quarter 2 


1,098 


1,228 


-130 


Quarter 3 


1,111 


1,242 


-131 


Quarter 4 


1,064 


1,134 


-69 


Quarter 5 


962 


1,088 


-126 


Quarter 6 


954 


1,018 


-64 


Quarter 7 


956 


1,012 


-56 


Sample size (total = 305) 


243 


62 





SOURCE: MDRC calculations using data from Minnesota public assistance benefit records. 

NOTES: This sample consists only of those members in a STRIDE target group, and therefore eligible to 
participate in STRIDE activities. 

The sample includes members randomly assigned from April 1, 1994 to December 31, 1994, excluding 
the small percentage who were receiving or applying only for Food Stamps at random assignment. 

Welfare receipt is defined as receipt of either-Food Stamp coupons or cash benefits from AFDC, FGA, 
or MFIP. Average welfare payments are the sum of benefits from any of these sources in the follow-up 
quarter. 

Dollar averages include zero values for members not receiving welfare. 

A two-tailed t-test is applied to regression-adjusted impact estimates. Statistical significance levels are 
indicated as *** = 1 percent; **=5 percent; * = 10 percent. 

Rounding may cause discrepancies in sums and differences. 
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What might explain the larger employment impacts for applicants? One possibility is that, 
in contrast to recipients, none of the applicants in the AFDC/No Services group were in STRIDE 
at random assignment. Thus, the program difference between research groups was larger for ap- 
plicants. 

The applicant impacts may also arise from other factors. An analysis of participation data 
for applicants and recipients separately (not reported) revealed that the somewhat higher partici- 
pation rates found for the No Services group were due primarily to the behavior of recipients. 
Applicants in the No Services group were less likely to have participated in an activity than their 
AFDC counterparts, although this difference was not statistically significant . 5 

When individuals first apply for welfare, they may be unaware of the array of services in 
the community available to them. Although AFDC financial workers were instructed to provide 
AFDC/No Services applicants with information about such services, the extent to which they did 
so may have varied. In contrast, applicants assigned to the AFDC group were required to attend 
an orientation to STRIDE, in which they learned about the availability of services. In addition, 
STRIDE services are offered within the welfare system, with child care costs covered, making it 
relatively easier for individuals to participate in them, whereas individuals who wish to obtain 
outside services have to take more initiative. Because many new applicants for welfare may have 
experienced a recent family disruption or job loss, they may be unprepared to make such an ef- 
fort. 




5 These estimates are based on very small sample sizes. 
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237-4311; Fax: 613-237-5045. In the United States, the reports are also available from MDRC. 

Making Work Pay Better Than Welfare: An Early Look at the Self-Sufficiency Project (Social Research and 
Demonstration Corporation). 1994. Susanna Lui-Gurr, Sheila Currie Vernon, Tod Mijanovich. 

Creating an Alternative to Welfare: First-Year Findings on the Implementation, Welfare Impacts, and Costs of the 
Self-Sufficiency Project (Social Research and Demonstration Corporation). 1995. Tod Mijanovich, David 
Long. 

The Struggle for Self-Sufficiency: SSP Participants Talk About Work, Welfare, and Their Futures (Social Research 
and Demonstration Corporation). 1995. Wendy Bancroft, Sheila Currie Vernon. 

Do Financial Incentives Encourage Welfare Recipients to Work? Initial 18-Month Findings from the Self- 

Sufficiency Project (Social Research and Demonstration Corporation). 1996. David Card, Philip Robins. 
When Work Pays Better Than Welfare: A Summary of the Self-Sufficiency Project’s Implementation, Focus Group, 
and Initial 18-Month Impact Reports. 1996. Social Research and Demonstration Corporation. 

How Important Are “Entry Effects ’’ in Financial Incentive Programs for Welfare Recipients? Experimental 

Evidence from the Self-Sufficiency Project (Social Research and Demonstration Corporation). Working 
Paper. 1997. David Card, Philip Robins, Winston Lin. 

Time-Limited Welfare 

Florida's Family Transition Program 

A study of Florida's initial time- limited welfare program. 

The Family Transition Program: An Early Implementation Report on Florida's Time-Limited Welfare Initiative. 

1995. Dan Bloom. 

The Family Transition Program: Implementation and Early Impacts of Florida 's Initial Time-Limited Welfare 
Program. 1 997. Dan Bloom, James Kemple, Robin Rogers-Dillon. 
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The Cross-State Study of Time-Limited Welfare 

An examination of the implementation of some of the first state-initiated time-limited welfare programs. 

Implementing Time-Limited Welfare : Early Experiences in Three States. 1995. Dan Bloom, David Butler. 

The View from the Field: As Time Limits Approach, Welfare Recipients and Staff Talk About Their Attitudes and 
Expectations. 1997. Amy Brown, Dan Bloom, David Butler. 



JOBS Programs 

National Evaluation of Welfare-to-Work Strategies 

An evaluation of welfare-to-work programs launched under the Job Opportunities and Basic Skills Training 
(JOBS) provisions of the Family Support Act of 1988. 

From Welfare to Work (Russell Sage Foundation). See under Books and Monographs. 

The Saturation Work Initiative Model in San Diego: A Five-Year Follow-up Study. 1993. Daniel Friedlander, Gayle 
Hamilton. 

Early Lessons from Seven Sites (U.S. Department of Health and Human Services [HHS]). 1994. Gayle Hamilton, 
Thomas Brock. 

Five Years After: The Long-Term Effects of Welfare-to- Work Programs. See under Books and Monographs. 

Adult Education for People on AFDC: A Synthesis of Research. (U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, 
Office of the Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation [HHS, ASPE]). 1995. Edward Pauly. 

Early Findings on Program Impacts in Three Sites (HHS, ASPE). 1995. Stephen Freedman, Daniel Friedlander. 
How Well Are They Faring? AFDC Families with Preschool-Aged Children in Atlanta at the Outset of the JOBS 

Evaluation (HHS, ASPE). 1995. Child Trends, Inc.: Kristin Moore, Martha Zaslow, Mary Jo Coiro, Suzanne 
Miller, Ellen Magenheim. 

Monthly Participation Rates in Three Sites and Factors Affecting Participation Levels in Welfare-to- Work 
Programs (HHS, ASPE). 1995. Gayle Hamilton. 

Changing to a Work First Strategy: Lessons from Los Angeles County's GAIN Program for Welfare Recipients. 
1997. Evan Weissman. 

Work First: How to Implement an Employment- Focused Approach to Welfare Reform. 1997. Amy Brown. 
Evaluating Two Welfare-to-Work Program Approaches: Two-Year Findings on the Labor Force Attachment and 
Human Capital Development Programs in Three Sites (HHS, Administration for Children and Families and 
ASPE), 1997. Gayle Hamilton, Thomas Brock, Mary Farrell, Daniel Friedlander, Kristen Harknett. 

The GAIN Evaluation 

An evaluation of California's Greater Avenues for Independence (GAIN) Program, the state's JOBS 
program, 

GAIN: Planning and Early Implementation. 1987. John Wallace, David Long. 

GAIN: Child Care in a Welfare Employment Initiative. 1989. Karin Martinson, James Riccio. 

GAIN: Early Implementation Experiences and Lessons. 1989. James Riccio, Barbara Goldman, Gayle Hamilton, 
Karin Martinson, Alan Orenstein. 

GAIN: Participation Patterns in Four Counties. 1991. Stephen Freedman, James Riccio. 

GAIN: Program Strategies , Participation Patterns , and First-Year Impacts in Six Counties. 1992. James Riccio, 
Daniel Friedlander, 

GAIN: Two-Year Impacts in Six Counties. 1993. Daniel Friedlander, James Riccio, Stephen Freedman. 

GAIN: Basic Education in a Welfare-to- Work Program. 1994. Karin Martinson, Daniel Friedlander. 

GAIN: Benefits, Costs, and Three-Year Impacts of a Welfare- to- Work Program. 1994. James Riccio, Daniel 
Friedlander, Stephen Freedman. 



Related Studies: 

The Impacts of California's GAIN Program on Different Ethnic Groups: Two-Year Findings on Earnings and AFDC 
Payments. Working Paper. 1994. Daniel Friedlander. 

Can They All Work? A Study of the Employment Potential of Welfare Recipients in a Welfare-to-Work Program. 
Working Paper. 1995. James Riccio, Stephen Freedman. 

Changing to a Work First Strategy: Lessons from Los Angeles County’s GAIN Program for Welfare Recipients. 

1997. Evan Weissman. 

The Evaluation of Florida's Project Independence 
An evaluation of Florida's JOBS program. 

Florida's Project Independence: Program Implementation, Participation Patterns, and First-Year Impacts. 1994. 
James Kemple, Joshua Haimson. 

Florida's Project Independence: Benefits, Costs, and Two-Year Impacts of Florida's JOBS Program. 1995. James 
Kemple, Daniel Friedlander, Veronica Fellerath. 



Other Welfare Studies 

The Saturation Work Initiative Model (SWIM) 

A test of the feasibility and effectiveness of an ongoing participation requirement in a welfare-to-work 
program. 

Interim Report on the Saturation Work Initiative Model in San Diego. 1988. Gayle Hamilton. 

Final Report on the Saturation Work Initiative Model in San Diego. 1989. Gayle Hamilton, Daniel Friedlander. 

The Saturation Work Initiative Model in San Diego: A Five-Year Follow-up Study. 1993. Daniel Friedlander, Gayle 
Hamilton. 

The Demonstration of State Work/Welfare Initiatives 

A test of the feasibility and effectiveness of various state employment initiatives for welfare recipients. 

Arizona: Preliminary Management Lessons from the WIN Demonstration Program. 1984. Kay Sherwood. 
Arkansas: Final Report on the WORK Program in Two Counties. 1985. Daniel Friedlander, Gregory Hoerz, 
Janet Quint, James Riccio. 

California: Final Report on the San Diego Job Search and Work Experience Demonstration. 1986. Barbara 
Goldman, Daniel Friedlander, David Long. 

Illinois: Final Report on Job Search and Work Experience in Cook County. 1 987. Daniel Friedlander, Stephen 
Freedman, Gayle Hamilton, Janet Quint. 

Maine: Final Report on the Training Opportunities in the Private Sector Program. 1988. Patricia Auspos, 
George Cave, David Long. 

Maryland: Final Report on the Employment Initiatives Evaluation. 1985. Daniel Friedlander, Gregory Hoerz, 
David Long, Janet Quint. 

Supplemental Report on the Baltimore Options Program. 1987. Daniel Friedlander. 

New Jersey: Final Report on the Grant Diversion Project. 1988. Stephen Freedman, Jan Bryant, George Cave. 
Virginia: Final Report on the Virginia Employment Services Program. 1986. James Riccio, George Cave, 
Stephen Freedman, Marilyn Price. 

West Virginia: Final Report on the Community Work Experience Demonstrations. 1986. Daniel Friedlander, 
Maijorie Erickson, Gayle Hamilton, Virginia Knox. 

Other Reports on the Demonstration of State Work/Welfare Initiatives 

Relationship Between Earnings and Welfare Benefits for Working Recipients: Four Area Case Studies. 1985. 
Barbara Goldman, Edward Cavin, Marjorie Erickson, Gayle Hamilton, Darlene Hasselbring, Sandra 
Reynolds. 
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A Survey of Participants and Worksite Supervisors in the New York City Work Experience Program. 1986. Gregory 
Hoerz, Karla Hanson. 

Welfare Grant Diversion: Lessons and Prospects. 1986. Michael Bangser, James Healy, Robert Ivry. 

The Subgroup/Performance Indicator Study 

A study of the impacts of selected welfare-to-work programs on subgroups of the AFDC caseload. 

Subgroup Impacts and Performance Indicators for Selected Welfare Employment Programs. 1988. Daniel 
Friedlander. 

The WIN Research Laboratory Project 

A test of innovative service delivery approaches in four Work Incentive Program (WIN) offices. 

Impacts of the Immediate Job Search Assistance Experiment: Louisville WIN Research Laboratory Project. 1981. 
Barbara Goldman. 

Welfare Women in a Group Job Search Program : Their Experiences in the Louisville WIN Research Laboratory 
Project. 1982. Joanna Gould-Stuart. 

Job Search Strategies: Lessons from the Louisville WIN Laboratory. 1983. Carl Wolfhagen, Barbara Goldman. 

The Self-Employment Investment Demonstration (SEID) 

A test of the feasibility of operating a program to encourage self-employment among recipients of AFDC. 

Self-Employment for Welfare Recipients: Implementation of the SEID Program. 1991. Cynthia Guy, Fred Doolittle, 
Barbara Fink. 



Programs for Teenage Parents 

The LEAP Evaluation 

An evaluation of Ohio’s Learning, Earning, and Parenting (LEAP) Program, which uses financial incentives 
to encourage teenage parents on welfare to stay in or return to school. 

LEAP: Implementing a Welfare Initiative to Improve School Attendance Among Teenage Parents. 1991. Dan 
Bloom, Hilary Kopp, David Long, Denise Polit. 

LEAP: Interim Findings on a Welfare Initiative to Improve School Attendance Among Teenage Parents. 1993. Dan 
Bloom, Veronica Fellerath, David Long, Robert Wood. 

LEAP: The Educational Effects of LEAP and Enhanced Services in Cleveland. 1994. David Long, Robert Wood, 
Hilary Kopp. 

LEAP: Three-Year Impacts of Ohio ’s Welfare Initiative to Improve School Attendance Among Teenage Parents. 

1996. David Long, Judith Gueron, Robert Wood, Rebecca Fisher, Veronica Fellerath. 

LEAP: Final Report on Ohio ’s Welfare Initiative to Improve School Attendance Among Teenage Parents. 1997. 
Johannes Bos, Veronica Fellerath. 

The New Chance Demonstration 

A test of a comprehensive program of services that seeks to improve the economic status and general well- 
being of a group of highly disadvantaged young women and their children. 

New Chance: Implementing a Comprehensive Program for Disadvantaged Young Mothers and Their Children. 
1991. Janet Quint, Barbara Fink, Sharon Rowser. 

Lives of Promise, Lives of Pain: Young Mothers After New Chance. Monograph. 1994. Janet Quint, Judith Musick, 
with Joyce Ladner. 

New Chance: Interim Findings on a Comprehensive Program for Disadvantaged Young Mothers and Their 
Children. 1994. Janet Quint, Denise Polit, Hans Bos, George Cave. 

New Chance: The Cost Analysis of a Comprehensive Program for Disadvantaged Young Mothers and Their 
Children. Working Paper. 1994. Barbara Fink. 



New Chance : Final Report on a Comprehensive Program for Young Mothers in Poverty and Their Children. 1997. 
Janet Quint, Johannes Bos, Denise Polit. 

Parenting Behavior in a Sample of Young Single Mothers in Poverty: Results of the New Chance Observational 
Study. 1997. Martha Zaslow, Carolyn Eldred, editors. 

Project Redirection 

A test of a comprehensive program of services for pregnant and parenting teenagers. 

The Challenge of Serving Teenage Mothers: Lessons from Project Redirection. Monograph. 1988. Denise Polit, 
Janet Quint, James Riccio. 

The Community Service Projects 

A test of a New York State teenage pregnancy prevention and services initiative. 

The Community Service Projects: Final Report on a New York State Adolescent Pregnancy Prevention and Services 
Program. 1988. Cynthia Guy, Lawrence Bailis, David Palasits, Kay Sherwood. 



The Parents ' Fair Share Demonstration 

A demonstration aimed at reducing child poverty by increasing the job-holding, earnings, and child support 
payments of unemployed, noncustodial parents (usually fathers) of children receiving public assistance. 

Caring and Paying: What Fathers and Mothers Say About Child Support. 1992. Frank Furstenberg, Jr., Kay 
Sherwood, Mercer Sullivan. 

Child Support Enforcement: A Case Study. Working Paper. 1993. Dan Bloom. 

Matching Opportunities to Obligations: Lessons for Child Support Reform from the Parents’ Fair Share Pilot 
Phase. 1994. Dan Bloom, Kay Sherwood. 

Low-Income Parents and the Parents ' Fair Share Demonstration: An Early Qualitative Look at Low-Income 

Noncustodial Parents (NCPs) and How One Policy Initiative Has Attempted to Improve Their Ability to Pay 
Child Support. 1996. Earl Johnson, Fred Doolittle. 



The National Supported Work Demonstration 

A test of a transitional work experience program for four disadvantaged groups. 

Summary and Findings of the National Supported Work Demonstration. 1980. MDRC Board of Directors. 



The Section 3 Study 

Lessons from the Field on the Implementation of Section 3 (U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development, 
Office of Policy Development and Research). 1996. Maxine Bailey, Suzanne Lynn. 



About MDRC 



The Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation (MDRC) is a 
nonprofit social policy research organization founded in 1974 and 
located in New York City and San Francisco. Its mission is to 
design and rigorously field-test promising education and 
employment-related programs aimed at improving the well-being 
of disadvantaged adults and youth, and to provide policymakers 
and practitioners with reliable evidence on the effectiveness of 
social programs. Through this work, and its technical assistance to 
program administrators, MDRC seeks to enhance the quality of 
public policies and programs. MDRC actively disseminates the 
results of its research through its publications and through inter- 
changes with a broad audience of policymakers and practitioners; 
state, local, and federal officials; program planners and operators; 
the fimding community; educators; scholars; community and 
national organizations; the media; and the general public. 

Over the past two decades — working in partnership with more 
than forty states, the federal government, scores of communities, 
and numerous private philanthropies — MDRC has developed and 
studied more than three dozen promising social policy initiatives. 
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